T his ‘ is^ the stor>* of an American* \vlfe and 
moilier. It tells of herloncly childhood, her 
courtship and wedding, her husband’s terrible ill- 
' ness and his victory over it. It tells, too, of the chil- 
dren who ha<e,ineant so much to theit mother. 

HHer^name is Eleanor Roosevelt She married a 
man \\ho became a great'^President All her life 
she has moved among the mighty 6f tlie earth— 
but essentially this is a. tvairn hearted .u Oman’s, 
owTi story of her hfe t^ith her family down to the 
' •time when her husband stood on die threshold of 
the greatest evenis’df his career. 
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CTtAPTEIX OVn 


MEMORIES or MY CHILDHOOD 


Backckound 

Mi MoniEn was one of tKe most bcautilul women I lu\u. 
cier seen The Halls xvere noted for their beaut) and charm 
m the dajs s\hen Ness York Cit> svas small cnougli to hast i 
society spelled with a capital S' She had been largclv brought 
up b) her father, who died sshen she ssas seventeen It must 
have been a cunous household for mj Grandfather Hall 
ncscc engaged m business. He Used on what hts father and 
molhet gate him- 

He had a house m New York C»t> ai j » West 37th Street 
and he built a house on the Hudson Riser about fisc miles 
above the siUage of TisoU.onland which was pan of the old 
Chancellor Livingston estate M> grandmoihers mother was 
a Miss Ln mgston, and so sve were related to the Lis ingstons 
the Clarl-Aons the DcPc)stcrs, who lived m the various houses 
up and down the River Road 

My Grandfather Halls great interest was m the study of 
theology, and m his library were immense books dealing with 
religion Most of them were of Imlc interest to me as a child 
but the Bible illustrated by Dore occupied man) hours— and 
1 think, probably gave me many nightmares’ 

A clergyman, Mr W C P Rhoades lived wnth my grand 
father in order that he might have some one with whom to 
talk on equal terms’ My Grandmother Hall— who had been 
a Miss Ludlow— a beauty and a belle, was treated like a chcr 
ishcd but somewhat spoiled child She svas exx>ccted to bring 
children into the world and seven children were born but 
she was not expected to bring them up My grandfather 
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bought her dotlics and adornments of cry kind, but he tnhl 
her nothing about business, never even taught her to drau a 
chock, and died without a will, leavang her with six children 
under sciemeen joari of age, a responsibility for which she 
was tolall) Unprepared 

Tlic two eldest diildrcn, my mother and nssic— whose 
ical name was Oiralieth and who later became Mrs. Stanley 
Morumer— bore the marks of their upbringing b\ ihcir fathef 
Tliev were deeply religious, they had been taught to use their 
minds in the ways that my grandfather thought sui able for 
girls. He disciplined them well For instance m the country 
they walked from the house to the main road with a stick 
across their backs in the crook of their dbosx's, to improi-c 
their carnage— and that was done not only once but seierst 
times n day’ He was a severe judge of whit thev read and 
wrote and how they expressed ihcmveivcs, and held them to 
the highest itanduds ^ emduet TJie result, as far as my 
mother was concerned-and 1 think the same holds good cf 
Tissje— was strength of chuaciet, wiih very definite ideas of 
right and wrong and a certain tigidiiy in cunforming to a 
c» nvcntjonal pattern vshich had born put before them as tlie 
only proper existence for a lady 

Suddenly the strong land was rcmovetl and the two hoys 
and two soungcr girls knew tk> discipline for boss could a 
woman who Iiad never l»ecn ircalcsl as anything hut a grovm- 
iipcluld luddenls awurre the Inirden of trafning a family 7 
1 have l>een told ilut my nuther for ihr first ycu or so 
after mv grandfather diet! was the guiding spintsf tl e licaise- 
ho!d hut guUsserc married voting in thu'c days and at nine* 
leen slu was married to my fatlier 

\tjr mriher hel-mged to llwt New ^l^rk Ctuv ‘i-x^itiv which 
thmifht Itself all imp Jtanf Old Mr Peter Mjf<t vtlmpvei 
tl oice |viftjei and w! oe approval stamped yssung ^,r], »,„} * 
vTuinR matnnv a suf-tets. calk'd my m'-lher a quren *.nd 
lensed hcfi-ee her charm and l<3U»v an 1 1 1 her ihis was fm 
r»-rrjni 
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In that Society j'ou were lind to the pf^r jou cl d not 
neglect jour philanthropic duties in wlutcur communiti 
jou Ined jou ajiistttl the hosjitals and did somethin, for 
the need) S ou accepted invuiiions to dine and to dance w ith 
the right people only j'ou hxed where jou would he m their 
nwd->i You thought seriously about jout childrens education 
you read ilie IxmU that cscrxhodj read vtm were familiar 
with gootl IiterarurL In short jou conformed to the cons tn 
tionjl paiiem 

\I) father DliottHoosescIt charming good looting lotcd 
hvall utiocame in contact uitli him high or low liad a Inck 
ground and upbringing which iscrc a bit alien to her pattern 
He had a phjsical ueatness which be bimvcU probihij neser 
quite understood M a lioy of abtui idtetn he left St Pauls 
School after one year because of illness and went (Hit with 
Dr Metcalf a friend of the familj to what was then the 
wild and wool!) west" of Texas I le made fnends with the 
odicers of lort McKaiit a frontier fort and sujed with 
them hunung wild lurleys and game of eterj sort and 
scouting in search of hostile Indians He loscd the life and 
sxas 3 natural sportsman a good shot and a good rider Ij 
tliinh the life left an indelible impr('s:>ion on him The illness 
left Its mark on him too on those inner rescrics of strength 
which we all hate to cal! on at limes in our lises f le returned 
to his familj in New York appircml) well and strong 
M) Grandfather Rooscseli died before m> father was 
twenlj-oott and while Iws older brother Theodore — later to 
be President of the United States — Fought his waj to health 
fr im an asthmatic childhood and went to I f man! College 
Oiott With the xonsent of an indulgent mother and tsvo 
adoring sisters took part his inheritance and svent around 
the world He hunted in India when few people from this 
Munlry had done anything of the kind In Ins letters sshicU 
1 collected and published a few jenrs ago C Hunting Big 
Game in the Bos ) the story of these early years both in 

the West and m India is told 
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Mv fitlier returned from his frjp around the t\'orld to be 
at t! t \v«lding of his little sister Connne, to lus friend 
Douglas Robinson Tlicn he married Anna Idall and as is 
so often the caw in hfe ttagctly and happiness came n ailing 
On taeh other sheds 

I Ic adored mj nioiher and she \vas devoted to him but al 
Waj-s m a more reserved and less spontaneous vva) I doubt 
that the background of their respective family lives could 
have been mote difltrcnt His famiiy was not so much con 
cerned with Soacty (spelled with a big S) as with people 
and these people mdudetl the newvbojs from tlie streets of [ 
New Vorfc and fhc cnpples whom Dr Schaefer one of the 
most noted early orthopicdic surgeons was trying to cure 

My AnnivAL ov tiiu Scene 

My fathers mother whom he adored and his brother 
IheMores young wife Alice Lee dieJ within a few days 
of eadi other The latter left only o httle Alice to console the 
sonowing young father and the other members of the family if 
My father felt these losses deeply not only for himself but 
for those whom he loved Very s<x>n however in October 
1884 I came into the world and from all accounts I must 
have been a more wnnkled and less attractive baby tlian the 
average — but to him I was a miracle from Heaven 

I was a shy solemn child even at the age of two and I am 
sure that even when I danced which I dd frequently I 
never smiled 

My earliest recollections are of being dressed up and al 
lowed to come down into what must have been a dining 
room and dance for a group of gendemen who applauded 
and laughed as I pirouetted brfote them Finally my father 
would pick me up and hold me high in the air All this is 
rather vague to me but my Father was never vague He ( 
dominated my life as long as he hved and was the love of 
ray 1 fefot many years after hedjcd 

With my father I was perfectly happy He would take me ; 
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mto his dressing room m the mornings, or when he xvas dress 
mg for dinner, and let me watch each thing he did There is 
still a wooden) painting of a child with a straight bang across 
her forehead, s cxy solemn, with an uplifted finger and an ad 
monuhing attitude, which he always enpjed and rcfcrTed to 
as Little Nell scolding Elliott * 

We had a country house at Hempstead, Long Island, so 
that he could hunt and pla\ polo He loved horses and dogs, 
and we always had both During this time he was in business 
and with this added to the work and the sports the ga) ind 
popular )-oung couple lived a busv, social hie Some of the 
older members of my fathers famdv have told me since that 
they thought the strain on his health was very great but m) 
motlvet and he himself probably never tealiicd this I knew 
only that he was the center of my world and that all around 
him loved him 

I remember out waitress Rebecca She spoiled me ternblv 
I as a child and she worshipped m> Father and vears later, 
when she had left us ana was working for my husband s half 
brother, J R Roosevelt CRo^y ). she loved nothing better 
than to have me bnng over some of my little children so that 
ihe might tell them tales of their Grandfather Elliott 
One other thing 1 remember of this early period We were 
on a steamer, and a collision occurred when we were one day 
Out The story has been told me many times but I remember 
only that there w as wild confusion My fathei stood in a boat 
below me andlwasdanglmgoverthcside to be dropped into 
Ills arms 1 was temfied and shnekmg, and clung to those who 
Were to drop me Finally, I was safely in the little boat, and 
vve transferred to the boat which had run us down in the fog 
and were taken back to New York 
My father and mother and Tissie started out again for 
Europe a few days later, but a terrified and determined little 
gul refused to go near a btrat again, so I was left for the sum 
met with my fathers aunt, Mts James King Gtacie my 
Grandmother Roosevelts sister That summer I remember 
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me pretty house and grounds at 0 )stCf Bay, the ’ w 
chickens which ucrc catkd mine, and the eggs 1 brought 
for breakfast Occasional “Bi'cr Ilabbit' stones, told me b' 
ssscct and gentle Auntie Graae, visits to Auntie B)e, tnj 
fathers older sister, v.Lo, h seems to me, had a cottage in lh« 
woods near by 

When the European mp was over, I returned to my family, 
and one little brother must have be« hom about that time, 
Elliott Roosevelt, Junior, but of his anival I have no rccollec 
tjon whatsoever 

A short lime after must have come a serious acadent 
father was nding in a society arcus held I believe, on Mr 
James M Waterburys estate in Westchester County His leg 
was broken and later it had to be xebroken and reset I re- 
member the day well, for we were alone in his room when he 
told me about It Little as I was I sensed that this was a tembk 
ordeal and when he went hobbhng out on crutches to the 
waiting doctors I was dissolved m tears and sobbed m> heart 
out for hours From this illness my father never quite re-’ 
covered 

Whether it was some weakness from hiS early years which 
the scram of the life he «a$ living accentuated, whether it w-as 
the pain he endured, I do not kno»v, for of course at that time 
I had no realization that anything was wrong — he began 
however, to dnnk, and for my mother and his brother Theo- 
dore and bis sisters began the penod of harrowing anxiety 
which was to last until his death in j 894 

Ms First Trip Abroad 

My father and mother roy little brother and I went to Italy 
for the winter of 1 8go as the first step in the fight for his health 
and power of self-control Of this tnp I have only vague pic 
tures in ray nund I remember my father acting as gondolier,! 
taking me out on the Venice canals, singing with the other 
boatmen, to my intense joy I think there never was a child 
who was less able to carry a tune and had less gift for music 
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tbinl Ho\ed his \oicc howexer, and abo;c all, I loml tlie 
\vaj he treated me He called me LuileNell, after the Liult 
\ell m DjcUns “Old Gunostty Shop Later he made me 
^ read the book bnt at that time I only knc%s vt a term of 
affection and I net cr doubted that 1 stood first in hts ht-art. 

^ He could however beanno)edttithme particular!} when 
’ I disappointed him in such things as p^'sical courage — and 
j this unfortunatel} I did quite often Wc went to Sorrento 
J and I was given a donkey and a donke} bo} so I could nde 
iver the beautiful roads One day the others overtook me and 
jtfeied to let me go with them but at the first steep descent 
which the) slid down I turned pale and preferred to st3> on 
the high road 1 can remember still the tone of disapproval m 
his voice though his words of reproof have long since faded 
aw a} 

1 was about five and a half and very sensitive to physical 
suffering and quite overcome by the fact that my little don 
key boy sfecc were alwayscutand bleeding On one occasion 
we returned with the boy on the donkey and 1 vn.% running 
along beside him my explanation being that Kvs feet bled tw 
much* 


1 remember my tnp to Vesuvius with my Father and one 
other person and the throwing of pennies which w-erc re 
turned to us encased in lav a and then an endless tnp down 1 
suppose there was some block m the traffic, but I can only re 
member my utter weariness and my effort to kat u without 
tears so that my father would not be displeased 
Two other cxpcnenccs stand out in my mind One was in 

t^rmany where my father went to a sanitanum Perhaps it 

Uluvtrates how ones childhood marks ones future life’ 

Wc often went to the cafe and the nlrUr i t 

steins of beet wut\,the dehaous lookmp foam m inn 
little German cluldien dnnkmg u t(v, j j P , 
l« me have one of the smaU JZ « 1 H J" 

refused for a while and then sauf Ven 11 i 
ff you have it >ouhavctodnnt^tJ,a, ? } hutrenicmber 
ow»*tftewholegfass I promised 
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vMthout a suspjaon of the honor before me When I tool 
lirst taste instead of something s\se(n and d^haous I found! 
had something very bitter which I could hardly swallow I 
w IS a disillusioned and disappointed child hull had to finish 
vlw- glass’ Nesex since tlien have I cared for beer 

I remember too that wc children were left to traiel into 
Pans following the older members of the family M> fathers 
man and our nurse looked after us The nurse and I got out at 
one of the stations and managed to be left behind! Such ex 
citement on the part of the nurse for of course she had| 
neither money nor uckets’ Such tenor for me and exaspera 
tion on the part of thestauon master’ Finally after much tele-" 
graphmg we were put on a train and met later that night i 
by a womed but distinctly annoyed father and mother in 
Pans 

My mother took a house in Neuilly outside of Pans and 
settlra dowm for several months as another baby was ex 
pected the end of June My father entered a saratanum wble 
his older sister Anna our Auntie Bye came to stay with m\ ♦ 
mother 

The house was small so it was deeded to put me in a con 
vent to learn French and to have me out of the way when the 
baby arrived In those days children were expected to beliete 
that babies dropped from Heaven or were brought in the 
doctors satchel 

The convent experience was a \ery unhappy one Of 
course I was not yet six years old and I must hate been rery 
sensitive with an inordinate desire for alFection and praise — 
perhaps brought on by the fact that I was fully consaous of 
my plain looks and lack of manners My mother was always a 
little troubled by my lack of beaut} and I knew ic as a child < 
senses those things She tned t ery hard tp bnng me up w ell f 
so my manners w ould in some way compensate for my looks 
but her efforts only made me more keenly conscious of my 
shoitcommgs 

The Uttle girls of my age in the convent could hardly be 
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expected to teke much interest m a cliild wlio did not speak 
their language and did not belong to tlicir religion They had 
a little shrme of their otvn and often worked hard for hours 
beautifying it I longed to be allowed to )oin them, but wus 
aUsajs kept on the outside and wandered by myself m the 
walled in garden 

Finall), I fell a prej to temptation. One of the girls swal 
lowed a penny The excitement was great every attention 
was given her she was the center of everybody s interest I 
long^ to be in her place One day I went to one of the sisters 
and told her that I had swallow'M a penny I think it must 
have been evident that my story was not true but I could not 
be shaken so they sent for my mother and told her that they 
did not believe me She took me away m disgrace Under 
standing as 1 do now my mothers character 1 realize how 
tcmbleit must have seemed to her to have a child who would 
he' 

1 finally confessed to my mother but never could explain 
my monies I suppose I did not really undentand them then 
and certainly my mother did not understand them 
I remember the dnve home as one of utter miserv for I 
could bear swift punishment of any kind Eat better than long 
scoldings I could cheerfully he any time to escape a scolding 
whereas if I had known that J would simply be put to bed or 
be spanked 1 probably would have told the truth 

My father had come home for the baby s amv al and ! am 
Sony to say he was causing my mother and his sister a great 
deal of anxiety — ^but he was the only person wbo did not 
tieat tnc as a cnminal* 

The baby my brother Hall was several weeks old when 1 
nnally left the com cni and soon we sailed for home leaving 
my lather in a sanitanmn in France where his brother Tlieo- 
dore had to go and get him later on 

Changed CoNumoNS 

We lived that winter without my father lhad the whoop- 
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mg cough and was extremely grateful that Mrs Loomis, who 
Ined next door, on 34th Streep would allow me to come m 
and pla> 10 her house, because her children had had the dis 
case I svas also fortunate in’being allowed to go to study uith 
Uie children of Mr and Mrs Cleveland Dodge, so time did 
not hang altogether heav'y on mj hands 

I slept m mj mothers room, and remember well the thrill 
of watclung her dress to go out in the ev enmgs She looked so 
beauuful, I was grateful to be allowed to touch her dress or 
her jewels or an) thing that was part of the vision which I ad 
mir^ inordinately 

My mother suffered from very bad headaches, and I know 
now that life must have been hard and bitter and a very great 
strain on her I would often sit at the head of her and 
stroke her head People have since told me that I have good 
hands for rubbing and perhaps even as a child there was 
sometliing soothing in my touch for she was willing to let me 
sit there hours on end 

As with all children the feeling that 1 w as useful was per I 
haps the greatest joy I expenenced 
There was one m>-5tenou$ visitor that winter, Uncle Jimmic 
Bulloch who came over from Liverpool where he had lived 
ever since the Civil War On account of the work he and his 
brotlier had done for the Confederac) they had not been in 
eluded In the general amnesty and so had had to settle in 
England instead of returning to ibcir own countiy lie was, 
of course, entire!) safe but he had come over under an as 
sumed name, and there were many people m New York who 
would not receive the nun wlio had succtedcxl in getting the 
ALihami nut to sea to prey upon thv northern ships and had 
actual!) sailed in her as a junior officer 

1 , of course, knew nothing of this story at the time but I 
fcmembcf a verv vital hig min m mv mothers sitting room 1 
pb) ing waih me, giv ing me a sirang- sense of adventure evrn 
thou„h 1 knew nothing of the reasons for it 4 

I had my troubles, too The doctors did not want me to ^ 
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lia\e sugar, and I Had a >ery sweet tooth I Joved candy and 
sugar, so when we had dinner parties and there were sweets 
to go on the table, I stole into ^ pantry, and if 1 could 6nd 
a x>3per bag with any of the srvccts, 1 not only ate them but 
once or twice, feanng I would not hat e a chance to eat them 
on the spot, I took the whole bag and decided the best hiding 
place was down the front of mj dress. I remember sitting on 
the lap of my brother's nurse, who was tery stnct witli me, 
and when she felt something crackle she demanded to knov 
what it 1 craded the question, and, of course, was dis 
xnered at once. She scolded roe, and then I was taken in to 
nj mother, who scolded me apun and sent roe to bed in dis 
grace 

This habit of lying stajed widi me for a number of years 
I now realize 1 was a great tnal to roy mother She did not 
understand that a child may He from fear, I myself neter 
understood it until I reached the age when 1 suddenly realized 
that there was nothing to fear 
Those summers, while roy father was away trying to re- 
habilitate Himself, we spent largely with my grandmother at 
her Tivoh house, which later was to become Horae to both 
my brother Hall and me. 

My father sent up one of his horses an old hunter which 
my mother used to drive, and I remember driving with her 
Even more vividly do I remember the umes when I was sent 
down to visit my great aunt, Mrs Ludlow, whose house was 
next to OUTS but neater the nver and quite out of sight, for no 
house along that part of the nver was really close to any other 
Mrs, Ludlow was very handsome very sure of herself, an 
excellent housekeeper of the kind that existed in those days 
but IS rarely seen now^ She was a good cook, could show her 
servants how things should be done, knew exactly how much 
sugar and hour and coiTcc should ^ used in a day and how 
much was used in her house 

On one memorable occasion she set to work to find out 
how muclilknew Alasandalack.Icouldnoteven read’ The 
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very next day and every day theteaftei that summer she sent 
her companion to give me lessons in reading and then she 
found out that I could not sew and could not cool and tnevv 
none of the things a girl should know* 

I surmise that my mother was roundly taken to task for 
after that Madeleine became a great factor in my hfe and be- 
gan to teach me to sew 

That summer stands out in my rmnd because of two labon 
ous tasks — the effort to learn to read and the effort to begin to 
sew I think I was six* i 

I still slept in my mother s room and every morning I had 
to repeat to her some verses which I had learned in the Old or 
the New Testament I wish I could remember today all the 
lerses which I learned by heart that summer’ 

Sometiines I woke up when my mother and her sisters 
were talking at bedume and many a comersation which was 
not meant for my eats was listened to with great avidity ] 
acquired a strange and garbled idea of the troubles which twre 
going on around me Something was wrong with my father I 
and from my point of view nothing could be wrong with him 
If people only realized what a war rocs on in a child s 
m nd and heart in a situation of this kind 1 think they would 
try to explain more than they do to children but nobody told 
me anything 

We moved back to New York the autumn that I was 
seven to a house which my mother had bought and put in 
order on East 6ist Street two blocks from Auntie Bye who 
lived at Madison Avenue and East 6ind Street She had 
Uncle Teds htile girl Alice with her a great deal and that 
winter our f rsf real acquainiance bc^an Already she setmed 
mucli older and cleverer nnd while I ahvas-s admired her I , 
was always a little afraid of her and this vsas so even whenT 
wc were grown and she was the Princess Alee mtheWTute* 
f lousG 

Tliat winter too began a friendship with young Rolicrt 
Munro-Ferguson who was a young man sent over here from 
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ilnsiland by an eWet broihex to make his \say in the woild 
My father and mother had yjiown this elder brother, Ronald 
(later Lord Nov’ar) and so had Auntie Bje The boy, ishen 
he came here, uas taLen into her house and guen a start in 
Douglas Robinson’s office. He became a dear and close friend 
to the enure famdj 

For my education, m> mother formed a small class iihich 
. w^s to meet in our house m a \ery pleasant school room on an 
.pf«t floor The fashionable teacher of the day %\as Mr Rosa, 
‘Ui younger children were not taught hy him, they were 
aught h\ one of his teachers. Miss Tomes As 1 think back, I 
loubt that he ivas a remarkable teacher, but for Miss Tomes 
ny admiration has grown as the years have gone by She 
aught us well and thoroughly 
I was always disgtaang my mother however I remember 
on the first day this class met I was asked to spell some simple 
words and completely failed, wuh the result that my mother 
took me aside afterwards and told me seriously that she won 
deied what would happen if 1 did not mend m> ways* She 
knew that I knew them all and was too shy to open my 
mouth 

That winter I spent happy, rainy afternoons in the maid s 
sevnng room at Auntie Byes, where 1 was allowed to have 
cambric tea and cookies and no one bothered me 
My mother alway's had the three children with her for a 
tune in the late afternoon Litde Dlte adored her, and was so 
good he never had to be reproved The baby Hall was always 
wiled Josh, and was too small to do any thing but sit upon bet 
lap contentedly 1 felt a cunous bamet between my'self and 
these three My mother made a great effort for me, she would 
read to me and have me read to bet, she would have me recite 
luy poems she would keep me after the bovs bad gone to bed, 
and still I can remember standing in the door, very often with 
my fmgei in my mouth — vvhidi was of course, forbidden — 
and 1 can see the look m her eyes and heat the tone of her 
voice as she said Come in Granny If a visitor was there 
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sh- might turn and sa> She is such a funny tiild so old 
fadiiond that wc aluavs call her Granny I uant^ W 
sink through the Door in shame and I felt I uas apart from 

I sUll forbidden sugar and I ate my brealiast from a 
tray in the library by myself Once my mother came into 
the room and found me covering my cereal with sugar whicli 
I had cajoled tlie waitress into bringing me I had got away 
V ith It for many days and was caught at last' 

TTie Frencli maid whom 1 hated and who look me out in 
the afternoon used to hold over my head the threat of telling 
my mother that 1 spent my pennies for cakes and candies 
which 1 shared with my little cousins who occasionally came 
to play wdv me in the front basement which was our usual 
playroom . , , , j- 

1 remember too sitting on the bed in the guest room ad 
minngourmost beautiful guest Mary Letter later to be Ladv 
Curzon I adored her because she let me sit and worship her 
^1 m all however life moved smoothly Suddenly every- 
thing was changed' 

My MoTHcns Death 

We children were sent out of the house I went to stay w-ith 
my ^Klmother Mrs Henry Pansh and the boys went to mj 
mothers aunt Mrs Ludlow \Iy grandmother left her own 
house and family to nurse my mother for she had diphthem 
and there was then no antitoxin Eob Ferguson sat on the 
stairs outs de her room to do any errands that m ght be asked 
of him both day and night My father was sent for but came 
too late from his exile m Virginia Diphtheria went fast in 
those davs 

I can remember standing by a w-indow when Cousin Susie 
CMrs Parish) told me that my mother was dead She was 
very sweet to me, and I must have known that something 
terrible had happened Death meant nothing to me and one 
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Cl wiped out everything else — my father was back and I 
ouMsce himvery soon 
This was on December 7th, 1891 

He did not come right away, and liter I knew what a 
ngedy of utter defeat this memt for him No hope now of 
vet wiping out the sorrowful years he liad brought upon mv 
aothcr— and she had left her mother as guardian for her chil 
hen My grandmother did not feel ihit she could trust m> 
athct to take care of us He had no v«fe, no children, no 
liopc’ 

Finally, he came to take me out driving, and as 1 climbed 
upbcsidehira in the high dog cart, everything but the excite 
mem seeing him was forgotten 
He was driving his best hunter, Mohawk by name and as 
went up Madison Avenue, a streetcar fnghtenal the 
horse, and v\e neatly had an acodent- My father lost his hat 
which a policeman restored to him He looked down at me 
indsaid You werent afraid, were you Little NcU? 

\Vhen we reached the Park, with its long line of cirtiagcs 
and horses, he again looked at me and said If I were to say 
“hoopla' to Mohawk he would try to jump them all In 
vvaidly I prayed that he would do nothing of the kind 
In spite of my abject tenor, those dnves were the high 
points of my existence 

Finally, it was arranged that we three children were to go 
and Ine with my Grandmother Hall 1 realize now what that 
must have meant in dislocation of her household, and 1 mar 
'el at the sweetness of my two uncles and the two aunts who 
w ere still at home, for never bv word or deed did anv of them 
make us feel that we were not m out own house. 

After we were instilled my father came to see me, and 1 
remember going down into the high-ceihnged, dim library 
nn the first Iloor of the house in West 37th Street He sat in a 
mg chair lie was dressed ill tn black, looking very sad lit 
m!o Out his arms and gathered me to him In a little while he 
began \o talk, to explain to me that my mother was gone 
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that she had been all the trotld to him, and now he only hac 
my brothers and myself, that my brothers* were very >ounc 
and that he and I must keep close together Some day I woulf 
make a home for him again, we would travel together and 
do many things which he painted as interesting and pleasant 
to be looked forward to in the future together. 

Somehow it was always he and I i did not understand 
whether my brothers were to be our children or whether he 
felt that they tvould be at school and college and later in 
dependent 

There started thatdav a feeling which neier left me — tha( 
he and I were very close together, and some day would ha« 
a life of our owm together He told me to write to him often 
to be a good girl, not to gji-e any trouble, lo study bard to 
grow up into a woman he could be proud of, and he would 
come to see me wheneser it was possible 

When he left, I was all alone to keep our secret of mutual 
understanding and to adjust myself to my neiv evistencc 

Lire Wmi My GnANDMoniLit 

The two little boys had s room with Madeleine and I had 
a little hall bed room next to them I was old enough to look 
after my'sclf except that my hair hid to lie brushed at night 
Of coQrse, someone had to be engaged to lake me out, to and 
from classes and to whatever I did m the afternoons f had 
governesses. Trench maids, German maids I walked them all 
off thcir feet They always Ined to talk to me and I wished to 
be left alone to live in a dnam world in which I was ilie hero- 
ine and my fatlier the htw Into this world I retired as soon 
as I went to bed and as soon as 1 woke m t!ie morning and 
all the lime I wis walking or when any one Imad me y 

I was a very healthy child but now and then m winter I 
would hascarore throat and tonsillitis so cold baths were dc' 
cre^ as a daily morning routine— and how 1 cheated on those 
Iwths’ Midclcinc could i»i always follow me up and more 
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3t water went into them than would have been considered 
mefiaal had any one supervised me 
M> grandmother laid great stress on certain things in my 
ducauon I must ]eam French My father wnshed me to lx* 
lusical I vvorhed at music until 1 was eighteen, but no one 
ver trained my earl 

Through listening to mj Aunt Pussie play 1 did gam an 
imotional appreaation of music, for she played with great 
iceling thisjoung aunt whose name w^s Edith and who later 
became Mis \V Forbes Morgan She was a fascinating and 
lovely creature, almost a genius in many ways, and her play 
mg was one of the unforgettable )ojs of my childhood I 
would lie on the sofa in the jyih Street house and listen to her 
for hours 

1 would have given anything to be a singer, partly because 
my father loved to sing, and when he came to the 37th Street 
house he would smg with Maude and Pussie, and partly be 
ause I admired some of their fnends who were professional 
ingers 1 felt that one could give a great deal of pleasure and, 
>es receive attention and admitauon' Attention and admira 
:ion were the things through all my childhood which 1 
wanted, because 1 was made to feel so consaous of the fact 
that nothing about me would attract attention or would 
bring me admiration* 

As 1 look back on that household m the 37th Street house, 
I realize how very differently life was lived in the New York 
of those days, both in its homes and m its streets 
There were already, of course, a number of very large and 
^autiful homes, most of them on Fifth Avenue Madison 
^uare was still almost entireU residential, and from I4ih 
yStteei to a^rd Street svas the shopping distnct 

Out old fashioned, brown-stone house was much like all 
houses in the side streets, fairly large and comfort 
®ble, with high ceiling a dark basement and inadequate 
sen ants quarters with working conditions which no one 
svith any social consaence wxnild tolerate today The laundry 
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had one little window in it opening on the back >ard and o 
course, \sc had no electnc lij^t We were really very modeti 
m tint we had gas’ 

Tlic ser\ ants rooms, as compared with today, as I remeni 
her them, ivere not \cr) comfortable in their lack of ventih 
tion and comfortable furnishings Their bathroom was in tlv 
cellar, so each one had a basin and a "pitcher m a tiny bed 
room 

Our household consisted of a cook, a butler, a houseman 
— who was maid as well to my young aunts — and a laundress 
The famdy consisted of my grandmother, Pussie and Maude 
who had been the baby of the famdy unul our arrival, Vallie 
my older uncle, and, for brief penods, Eddie, who was soim 
two years >-ounger ^die had a roving foot, and took at leas' 
one long tnn to Africa whicli 1 remember 

Into this household 1 moved with my two little brother! 
and then niJ^e 

My grandmother seemed to me a very old lady, though I 
realize now that she was suU quite young She was relegated 
almost entirely to her own broroom She came downstairs 
when she actually had visitors of her own, but the drawing 
room, with its massive gdt furniture covered with blue dam 
ask, was the room m which, by taat consent, she saw her 
guests Her daughters took possession of the library, which 
was a large front room where the piano stood, and where a 
large bow window on the street gave more light 

The dimng room, m the extension at the back, was quite a 
bright room, having three windows on the side Bad of that 
was the pantry, where I spent considerable time for the 
buder, Victor, whom I remember very well as he v\as with 
us a good many years, was kind to me and taught me how to 
wash dishes and to wipe them though when I broke one 
was much displeased Still he did not tell my grandmother' 
Sometimes when I was in disgrace and sent supperless to bed, 
he or Kitty, the chambermaid, would smuggle me up some- 
thing to eat. 
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TKc jears had changed in\ grandmother With her own 
uJdren she had been chidJy concerned in loving them but 
ot in disaphnmg them TTiat had been my grandfathers 
a t. When he dial she stiU wanted to surround them with 
lie tenderest love but later on she found that she could not 
ontrol Vallic or Eddie or Pussie or Maude She worried ov cr 
hem a great deal and she W’as determined that the grand 
duldren who were non under her care should have the disci 
plme that her ovvtti children had lacked and ne were brought 
tip on the principle that no" was easier to say than yes 
, There was a great deal of coming and going of young peo- 
ple m the house My aunts had a great many friends andthev 
.were belles as soon as they came out and even before that 
jnagic time came 

So much for the nay nc lived m out home in New \ork 

,Oty 

I Inthestreetstherencrenomotorcars Beautiful horses and 
i^matt carnages of every description took their place I lorse 
Mrawn stages labored up Fifth Avenue and horse^ranm street 
ars tan on other avenues and crosstown streets cabs and ban 
■oms were the taxis of those days 
One of my most cxoting experiences took place in a Fifth 
Avenue stage I was never allowed to go out alone alvvavs 
having a maid follow me but naturalK in a stage ne could 
not always sit side by side One day a poor WTetched looking 
jumped up and tried to snatch a purse from a vvoniai 
who sat neat me Everyone screamed and there was great 
confusion I was so temBed tliat 1 shot out of the stage into 
the street and found myself on the sidewalk in the midst of a 
crowd which was yelling Stop tliieF Luckily I 
siill and a very irate maid got out as soon as the driver 
^realized tivw something was wrong and brought the horses to 
^ came back and reproved me sternly for jumping 

out of the stage when it was going V\'e proceeded on our 
French lesson but 1 am sure I learned very little 
that day for the face of ibai poor haunted man was too vav 
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idly before me, and it continued to come before me in m 
dreams for months afterwards 

I was very much afraid <£ burglars A sneak thief had 
tered the 37th Street house one day and taken several thin; 
off tables on the first floor before he was frightened a«iy 
Mj great grandmother, Mrs Edward H Ludlow was 
alive though a \ery old lady Sheltvedmahouseon East 3^1 
Street I hai,e no very dear recollection of her but my gran 
mother used to take us to see her after we had attended churc 
on Sundavs 

I remember verv \ividly stopping there with Afaude to e 
plain one Sunday that my grandmother had a cold and coul 
not come The old lady — ivho had 3 violent temper J gith 
— shook her stick at us and told us to go straight home an 
send Mollv (my grandmothers name was Mary) down in 
mediately We went home and 1 think m} grandmother g( 
out of and « ent to sec her 
Dunng the summer of 1696 she had a long illness prior I 
her death on Christmas Day so that my grandmother wa 
much tn New "Vork with her and slept in a room over th 
front door It was very easy for an active man to climb up I 
the window of tins room and one night m> grandmothc 
woke to find ^ burglar m her room and had to hand over he 
nngs She was unable to call for help until after he left 
This story I listened to \vnh bated breath and when late 
he was caught and sent to pnson and the jewelry for the mos 
part was recovered I wis much relieved I remember my fea: 
and dismay jcars later when my grandmoilicr fold us he wn* 
about to be let out again and she wondered tf he would tr) 
to take any rev enge for having been kept m prison 

In view of ibis tCTTOr on mv pan I have alwaj-s though) 
that one inadent vvhidi occurred during these jears from |r 
to f ftcen was verv significant. 

Puss e was ill with i bad sore throat and she liked me to do 
things for her which made me vcr> proud One night she 
called me Everything was dark and I groped mv waj to her 
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om She must have jce for what she had had ^vas all melted 
bt ashed if I would go to the basement and gel some from 
I" ice-box Tliat meant three flights of stairs the last one 
tiuld mean closing the door at the foot of the stairs and lie- 
ig alone in the basement mahing my wuy in pitch black 
-aikness to that ice-box out in the back yard* 

M> knees w ere tiemhhng but as between the fear of going 
itid the fear of not being allowed to mimstec to Pussic w hen 
he was ill and thereby losing an opportunity to be important 
I had no choice ^ 

I went and rctumed with the icc demonstrating again the 
act that children \ alue above everything else the opportuniij 
0 be reall} useful to those around them 
Ver) early I became consaous of the fact that there were 
men and women and children around me who suffered in one 
^ or another I think I was five or six wjien my father took 
me for the first time to help serve Tlianksgiving Day dinner 
m one of the newsboys clubhouses which my grandfather 
Theodore Roosevelt had started He was also a Trustee of tlu 
Childrens Aid Soaety for many years 1 was tremendously 
mierttied mall these ragged little boys and m the fact which 
my father explained that many of them had no homes ami 
lived in htde wooden shanties in empty lots or slept m vcsti 
bules of houses or public buildings or any place where thei 
could be moderately warm Yet thev were independent and 
earned dieir own livings 

A few of them had homes but then they usually had added 
^res a mother and little brothers and sisters to help The 
wys clubhouse was their only place for recreation often 
meit only chance of education The men who went there 
ivere their fnends and advisers 

After dinner was ov cr the boys themseh cs put on an enter 
taminent and as 1 remember it if 1 hadn t Wen so sleepy 1 
'wuld have enjoyed it but 1 im afraid 1 disgraced myself by 
placidly gong to sleep’ 

Lvery Christmas 1 was taken by my grandmother to help 
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dress the Christinas tree fot the babies' ward in the p£ 
Graduate Hospital She was particularly interested in th 
chanty 

My fathers aunt /^nnie, Afo James King Graae, uhff 
wc cluldren called Auntte Gracie,’ toot us to the Orth' 
paidic Hospital which ray Grandfather Roosevelt had bet 
instrumental in helping Dr Newton Shaffer to start and i 
which the family was all deeply interested 'There I saw u 
numerable little children in casts and splints Some of thei 
lay patientH for months in strange and curious positions 
Perhaps I was particularly interested in them because 1 hs 
a curvature myself and wore for some time a steel brs< 
v\hich was vastly uncomfortable and prevented my bendiD 
o\ ei 

Even ray Unde Vallie, who at this time was in business i 
New York, a champion tennis player and a very popuh 
young man in society, helped along my education in hums' 
sufFenng and want I suspect now that some of his interest n 
good works was because a lady he thought x-ery charming sva 
also interested in them but, neverthdess, he took me to heJ] 
dress a Christmas tree for a group of children in a part of Nev 
\oik City which was called Hells Kitchen This was fo 
many years one of New Yorks poorest and worst sections 
J also went with Alaude and Pussic to sing at the Bou'ci^ 
Mission, so I was not in ignorance that there were sharp con 
trasts, even though our lives were blessed with plenty 

or course, I did not really understand many of the thing) 
I saw, but I sull think that ] gained impressions that hate re- 
mained with me all my life , 

My father was very much interested m my eduextion and 
certain things were done entirely for his pleasure Aluch of 
my reading was done at his suggestion At the age of 
I could icate a good pan of Longfellows Hiawatha 
cause tliat happened to be a favontc poem of his. 

My French teacher Mile LcClcrq was quite an old ladj- 
but she taught French well and we learned to repeat verst 
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)on verse of the New Testament m French I thought tins 
great waste of time, hut later found v*er}' useful the well 
lined memory which all this learning dungs by heart gave 
e 

How'cv CT, I lealiTC now that it was unfortunate that I was 
t taught to reason anything out Mathematics, from plain 
itKmetic to geometry, was torture to me, and all grammar 
St about as bad, because both required a certain, amount of 
asoning, and I tned to do them entirely from memory My 
al «lucation did not begin until I went abroad at fifteen 
Though he was so little with us, my father dominated all 
us penod of my life Subconsaously I must have been wait 
tg alvsajs for his visits They were irregular, and he rareK 
snt word before he arrived, but never was 1 m the house 
ven m m> room two long Sights of stairs above the entrance 
jooT, that 1 did not hear his voice the minute he entered the 
itont dooi WaWmg dovvnstam was fat too slow 1 shd down 
ite banisters and usually catapulted into h\s arms before his 
nat was hung up 

My father gave me my 6rst two puppies The first one a 
hny fox lemer, drank so much milk that he died and the 
(Second one, rather older and more healthy escaped by the 
jbaeV door and ran avi'ay For twenty four hours I was incon 
volable, but no matter how tiolent the sorrows of childhood 
tune 1$ very eRlcaaous m healing them 
I consoled myself by plaving vwth a small round white 
ball of a puppy looking like a baby polar beat which Maude 
.bought on the corner of the street. He grew up entirely white 
with pink eyes, liis name was Mickey, and he was of no recog 
breed He vias however, very intelligent He could 
S^l'Ow a hansom in crowded New York City traffic- Once he 
jVas left in the country, returned to the station jumped into 
Ire cat where luckilv the man recognized him got 

oR tlie train at the Grand Central Terminal and came home’ 
He was part of out family for many years 

nty father never miss^ an opportunity for giving us pres 
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eucs so Qinstmas «as of course a great day for us endl 
remember one memorable Christmas %\ben I had two sR> 
mgs for my grandmother had filled one and my father wH 
New York and had one brought to me on Chnstmas moniir 
I VI as still supposed to believe in Santa Claus but I thinh i 
belief musthavebeen shaken ihatyear However Ipretcnd 
for years that 1 behei’ed in him and used to try to sta) aw3 
and play possum in the hope that I svould see someone coi 
to fill my stocking hanging on the foot on my bed but I 
ways fell asleep and u oke to find ii mystenously filled 

My First Pony 

It was on my birthday houever that m> father lav^shedtl 
greatest thought He was anxious that 1 should he a go< 
horse-woman and gave me a pony when I was still qiu 
young The ponyarmed snth a cart when we were m Nf' 
port one summer with my great-aunt, Mrs Ludlow Mi 
Pansh took us out dnnng, and the pony ran away He w 
returned'' Later at Tivoli I had a pony of my owm ca/h 
Captain and on my birthday came a saddle of mj owt 
Captain was a faii-sired ponj and quite spmted 

1 used to dislike \eiy much the daj-s when we drore U 
Madeleine did the dnving and my little brother sat beside he 
1 had to sit in the back seat while we meandered for bout 
oier the country roads, usually in the afternoons 

Riding ivas different and 1 lined it espenallv going will 
my aunts and uncles TTicy were endlessly patient m talin; 
me with them wherever they went and 'Valhe spent hour 
down in the f eld below our house tciching me to jump. 

I remained quite fearless until one sad daj when I wa 
fourteen I rode a gray polo pony sent up by one of m j aunt, 
fnends He ran away with me twio: and from that das I W 
been full of fears and \ eij grateful that mj father nes cr kncsr 

He was alwavs wnnng me about ndmg with all the 1 fsk 
children down m Abingdon Virginia where he hsed 
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i\as ah’ avs longing to join the group and hnou some of the 
iildrcn who <cemcd to be so much a factor in his life One 
uid m particular! remember, Miriam Tngg, and I enticd 
ST 'verj much because he was so tcry fond of her She used 
I come m and sit m his sitting room and plaj with his foK 
:sneis He had a great many of these, and sc%eiat horses 
dijch were tahen care of by an excellent and ter) wilhng 
tarVj groom 

OnU three vears ago I met a number of the Tngg famil) 
t hen I went down to the music festw al at White Top, whiclt 
s near Abingdon The old darky who had been m> fathers ’ 
a-nant came to see me that day and brought me one of the 
leacujis which he had chenshed all these >ears and which I 
'•'X'ogniicd at once as being part of the same scivacc which be 
Tiged to m) Grandmother Roosevelt some of which J still 
avc and use today 

One more sorrow came to my father the winter that mv 
lother died Mj little brother, Elbe was simply too gootf 
or this world, and he never seemed to ihnve after m> 
mothers death Both he and the biby Josh, got scarlet fever, 
ind 1 was returned to m> Cousin Susie, and of course, 
luaianuned 

The babv got well without any complications, but Ellic 
developed dipKlhena and died My father came to take me 
out occasionally, but the anxiety over the htdc boys was too 
great for him to give me a great deal of his time 
1 am deeply grateful to my cousin Mrs J West Roosevelt 
who hied not \erv far from Mrs Pansh and who allowed 
to come over and have supper and play with her children 
^uta, Nicholas and Oliver, very frequently They were 
younger than 1 was, but 1 was accustomed to being 
‘'im my own little Irrotheis 

1 think that m all probability, having only lessons to do 
done, as 1 could not go to school, and going for walks m the 
I 'tcmoons, there were erosions when time hung rather 
hcivdy on my hands 
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^!Ii Parish has ahvaj’S been xerj closelj connected vvi 
in\ iif She uas Jjndness itself to me nben I «as srnal! and ' 
t(Xik U all for granted, though nou I realize that m) care 
ha\c b^en quite a problem She kept house at that tune uith 
the s.\nie precision and care as her raother Mrs Ludlm 
Meals were alvsajs at the same hour no one uas e%er late. 
Unexpected guests uete unheard of and life uas a pretn 
udl regulated pattern into which a small child could harilK 
fit 4 jsil) Yet I net er remember a tune uhen I neetjed a home 
that It was not offered to me b} Mr and Mrs Henry Parish 
While mj fadier uas alive we children went from Tiifh 
during the summer to Bar Harbor Maine wth my grand 
mother and aunts She took a small cottage and v\e had out 
meals m an old hotel caUed Lyman $ 1 still remember the ws* 
the waitress recited the different courses— desserts aluays 
tcresied me espeaally — and she rolled them off so fast I could 
never make out vihat they were' 

I loved climbing the rocks and going flounder fishing with 
the cld nun who i« as oHverof /he ho/el 4 

M\ Fathebs Death 

OnAugusti4th 1894 just before! was ten years old uo 
came that m> father had died My aunts told me but I simp 
refused to believe it and while 1 uept long and went to U 
still weeping I finally went to slcqv and began the next d; 
living in my dream world as usual 

My grandmother decided that vve children should not go 1 
the funeral and so 1 had no tangible thing to make deaih tv. 
to me From that time on 1 knew in mv mind that mv failu 
uas d ad and yct 1 livtd with him more closely probabh 
than I had when he was alive 
My father and mother both liked us to sec a great deal 0 
Auntie Graac. She was very much Uloved by all her ltcv 
nephews and nieces As I remember her now she uas o 
medium height, very slender with very clear-cut fcaturd 
lut aliraj, looked fragile and 105 dalnij Ladies siore Ion; 
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iie5>ses it\ iKost, d4i\s that tniled in the dust unless thcv were 
held up, and I ^cem to icmemhec her generally tn the taihct 
oght htung bodices of the day, high in the back, square-cut 
m front and aU\a)ss\«h an manaculatc fnU of white lace or 
planed Imen around tlie neck. 1 suppose only certain dresses 
were hke this, but I must base thought these particularly be- 
coming I can also remember thinking that her hands were 
rseT> preu> with the rings gleaming on her fmgcis as she 
{knni^ or crocheted something out of pale blue 01 pmk woo! 
oiviine new bah) in the fanui> 

Often her hands would he folded in her lap as she told us 
i '=toT), and I, who loved to look at hands e\en as a cluld 
emember still watching them with pleasure M> Saiutdijs 
isere frequently spent with this sweet and gracious great aunt 
Alice Roosevelt, Teddy Robinson and I were the three who 
enjoyed these daj-s the most In the roomings Aunne Gracie 
would take us to whate%ef disagreeable appointments we had 
such as demist or doctor Ifiequeml) \isitedDr Sbafferwiih 
bet, and on one occasion she held my hand while the doctor 
lanced my ear, and she promised me something very nice 
aften^atds if I would be a brave g«l 
After these appointments she would take us back for 
unchcon and in turn we were allowed to order what wc 
referred for that meal Being a Southerner she had some 
'Peaal dishes for which I have the recipes m the book which 
she Wrote out for my father 

In the afternoons we went sight-seeing or to some place of 
cntcrtamment — Mrs jaileys waxworks I Erst saw with her' 
If It were a bad day wc played games in her pleasant rooms 
’Vhen we grew tired of them she told us stones of the old 
plantation days and the life in, the South which she and m\ 
i^rwdmother Roosevelt loved so tenderly even thou^ they 
hvw m the north for many years 
After mv father died however these Saturdays with Auntie 
waQe Wire not allowed My grandmother felt I think wc 
snoultl be at home as much as possible and perhaps she feared 
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ue might slip away from her control if wt. were too much 
with our djnamic Roosevelt relatives or it maj have been 
that getting me about was difficult In anj case my young 
aunts were not allowed uotil they were seventeen to stay 
Overnight with an)One — guarding a girl was considered so 
difiicult that I think my grandmother often prajed over it’ 

The next few 501$ were uneventful for me New York 
City in vnnter with classes and private lessons, and for enter 
tainment occasionally on a Saturday afternoon a child oi 
two for supper and play My grandmother believed in keep 
ing me young and mj aunts believed in dressing me in a wav 
which was perhaps appropriate to my age but not to my size 
I was very tall very thm and very sh> They dressed me for 
dancing class and for parties m dresses that were above mv 
knees when most of the girts my size had them halfway 
down their legs’ Ad rov clothes seem to me now to have been 
incredibly uncomfoKable' 

My grandmother saw to it that 1 wore fiannels from the 
first of November until the first of Apnl regardless of the 
lempcrature and the Qannels went from m> neck to mv 
ankles Of course this ature included a flannel pctticxiSt and 
long black stockings I can remember those long black stock 
mgs in summer and how hot thej were' And the high button 
or high laced shoes that went with them and were supposed 
to keep your ankles slim' 

We children stayed at Tivoh in summer now wnth a nurse 
and a governess, even if the others went away and there were 
hot breathless days when my fin^rs stuck to the keys as I 
practiced on the piano but I never left off any garments and 
even in summer we children wore a good many I would roll 
my stockings down and then be told that ladies did not show < 
their legs and promptly have to fasten them up again' 

Oak Terrace, Tivoli 

The house at Tivoh was a big house with high ceilings and 
a good many rooms roost of them large. My grandfather had 
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Jumished it-dowTistaits m a rather formal way There are still 
some lo\eIy marble mantelpieces and chanddiers for candies 
only for we had neither gas nor electnat) We had lamps 
but often went to bed b> candle li^ht There were some 
\itnncs with %ery lovely htile caned noiy pieces one liny 
set of tables and chairs 1 loied to look at and also silver oma 
ments and Imle dima and enameled pieces collected from 
vanous parts of the world 

The library was blled with standard sets of books besides 
m> grandfather s religious books A good deal of fiction came 
into the house by way of my young aunts and uncles though 
as 1 look back it was astoni^ing how much Dickens Scott 
and Thackeray were read and reread particularly by Eddie 
who was a great reader 

On the second and third floors there were nine master bed 
rooms and four double servants rooms and one single one 
Tliese servants rooms were much better than those in the 
town house but no one thought n odd that there was no 
servants bathroom 

There were just two bath rooms m this large house but tt 
never occurred to us that u was an inconvenience or that ii 
really made much wnrk to have to use basins and pitchers 
in out Own rooms Such is the force of habit 
We children had to take two hot baths a week thougl 
1 think my grandmother could still remember the era ol 
Saturday night baths I was expected to have a cold spongi 
^■vry morning 

The three small bedrooms on the third Boor Maude am 
Pussie did over to suit themselves ind ihcir taste changci 
‘i’'tiuently 1 am sorry to saj that thev had some rather me 
r of furniture m Other parts of the house painted whit 
■^because at one period everything must he white’ M 
P-iadmothcr protested faintly but felt tbat nothing ws 
wnnh a teal discussion and let them do more or less as the 
''mied 

1 thought their rather frequent excursions into bouse dc 
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ontmg were great fun, just as any new hotby ehber of them 

took up uas rast]} interestmg to me 

Pussie turned one of these lOoms into a studio for a short 
time and painted madly, while I sat on a step-ladder w hicli for 
some strange reason \vaz in the room, watching her, and 
cheering her on for I always thought meryihing she did was 
beautifu}' Tbej let me tale refuge in their rooms on rainj 
days I can remember a perfectly delightful day spent almost 
entirel) alone, reading a book called hfisunderstood ' f cned 
bitterly, and had a grand nme' 

One escapade was stupid M) brother and I thought it a 
lery amusing thing to dimb out of the window and walk 
around on the gutter to a window on the other side of the 
house We were caught and informed that the gutter rsas 
made of tin and might easily have broken under our weight 
besides, It was just the grace of Hearen that we did not fal' 
off, when we certainly should hate been killed 
Aly grandmother let me follow her about in the earl; 
mornings when she was housekeeping, and I earned to thi 
cook the supplies of flour, sugar and coffee, that she so cate 
fully weighed out m the store room and I became eatttemclj 
familiar with the basemem of the house 

Today lery few sen ants wuuJd be content to cook in thi 
semi-darkness which reigned in that big old fashionec 
kitchen, wth a large stone areaway all around it, oser whicf 
was the piazza which left only a small space for the light tc 
filter in The room where the servants ate had one door lead 
mg into the areaway The laundry was a little better, bccaust 
there were t\\ o doors leading out onto the terrace, and here I 
spent many hours 

Out wash — and what a wash it was — was done by one 
woman, Mrs Oiethalse, without the aid of any clectne 
washing machine or irons She had a awshboard and three 
tubs and a wnngerand ahttlestoseon which were all weights 
of irons The store was fed with wood or coal 

Mrs Overhrlse tius a cheerful healthy soul, apparently 
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able 10 direa her o^^n household and come and u-a^h all da> 
for us, and then y) bad ai night and finish up on her farm 
She had a number of children She tauj,ht me to wash and 
non, and though I vs as not allowed to do the finer things, the 
handVcrchicfs mpbms and towels often fell to mj lor, and 
I loved the hours spent vvuh this cheerful woman 
Sometimes she would have roc spend the da> with her on 
the farm Her children were shy but aUvavs hind and I lot cd 
piclung apples and eating her good German food She ibctl 
onlj a short time ago She was lU (or quite a long time I Icr 
fanulj sent word to me, asking that 1 come ro see her becausi 
she talked so much of the old days tvuh my grandmother 
I went and sat with her and cenew^ my childhood and won 
dered if any of m) generation would hate the strength or the 
courage to do the work that she had done 
The date was so rigidly set for our moves up and down 
from New York to Tuoli that when I was young ue netcr 
used the furnace which had been put m when the house wts 
built Thev spent one or two winters there when my aunts 
and trotlcs wete young but nc%ei after 1 con rcmcmbeT In 
die autumn, stoves were put up m all the bedrooms, with 
wood boxes behind them, and wc were kept busy replenish 
mg them Open fires kept the rooms downstairs warm Tht 
hbrarv, which had a false fireplace, was simply closed when 
the cold weathef begin 

Occasionally Unde Valbe would want to go up tn the laic 
auturen or winter He would choose a Sunday, and I can re 
member my joy if he allowed roc to go with Kim. All tlv' 
'vsiei was tamed off in the bouse, but as we always earned 
®ur drinking water all suromcr from a spnng which \\“w 
quite n distance from the bouse, it did not bother me to pump 
''■hat hule w-iier we needed during the day and carry n to thc 
hoiisc 

I On one occa’^ion wc got caught m a bbzzard on the w-y 
and after much difficulty we pulled into the PougJi 

‘tpkm iuijon £t cry one on the tram dashed m to buy food 
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there. Pussie would lahc roe off and read poctr> aloud b> the 
hour I would be allowed to nde with them or sit in the bad 
of the buggy when they went driving dangling my legs o^er 
the edge with a cushion under my knees so that roy legs 
would not really be cut olP 

1 realize today that it must hare been a nuisance if you 
dto\e With a young roan to have a child tagging along but 
they never made roe feel in the way 
1 well remember being with Maude in our two wheeled 
gocart when we met out first automobile Before I knew it we 
were over a barbed wire fence in the field The horse was cut 
I was tiirown out and dazed but unhurt and Maude was still 
m the cart but apparently stunned 
I rejoiced when I got my first bicycle and the errands were 
done mote easily but I would not have gnen up doing them 
for am thing m the world' 

I remember well Pussie getting up before sunnse and both 
of U5 stealing into the pantry and eating bread and butter and 
rowing eight miles toTuohand back to get the mail Ido not 
know why this was such a spree since all children wake up 
eath but to have an older person actually do something with 
you m those early morning hours was a real adventure 
Pussie adored my little bioihei and there are photographs 
taken of him as a little boy looking over her shoulder which 
thow a teal maternal affection 
On the other hand she had an artistic, temperament and 
there would be days when I would go to Maude for comfort 
tor Pussie would not speak to me or to anyone else I could 
J'ot understand ic as a little girl but I gradually came to ac 
“put -vs part of her character and to be grateful for all thr 
cu ^^"’Ssshed d and wait patiently for the storms to pass 
^ I ^ summer with my governess to Nantucke 

vbnd for a few days — an exciting tnp for a cbiH who neve 
' ^tan\ where except up and down the Hudson River Afte 
days I think she was bored with us in any case she left 
he governess d d not have enough money to get us home 
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Pussjc XV3S to mum, but sliefor^^t all about us I^nallj tnv 
grandmother «as appealed to and sent enough monej to paj 
our bill and get us home’ 

Dunng the jears from ten to fifteen I became an omnjio- 
Tous reader for 1 hid no playmates near b> Ljtilc CanJj de 
Pevster camt up for a dj> and 1 spent a da> wilb her tvtry 
summer but that was ail the companionship of m\ o\%n age 
uluch 1 had Therx. u^re some little Litingstons and Clatl. 
sons about my brothers agt so he had plajimtcs, but Caro’a 
h\cd lj\e miles awa\ and that was a long distance before the 
di> of motors 

Ms aunts were often auas but even rthen thc> urre homt 
wc Io\ed to be alone except for the j-oung friends w bom thc\ 
aslcd to \isii thcrrL Tins solitude encouraged mr habit of 
tiking a book out into the fields or in the noals and sitting 
tn a tree or Jntig under »< compJetch forgetting the paisage 
of lime No one tried to censor my reading though (iCfasion 
all) tthen ] happened on a book tliat I could not imderstand 
and asked too manv difTioilt questions before i<ople the 
l«ok would disappear 1 remerolicr this happcncxi to Dickens’ 
••nicak House " and I spent da>-s hunting for it and svondmnp 
sshcre I could hase left it' 

Rtltrs AM> UtCULATtONS 

Ce«3m things ms KrarMlmother tnsntnl on On Sundist 
I m khf not read the Uiok* tthich I rod on ueekdaix Init 
jpecul books urre kepi for bundays 1 Jud to tia»h Sunday 
sihoo) to the cisscbmjns hille djughier pxim her sersfs to 
l'*jm hcirint* hri rente them and sennK that she Iratnnl 
some hsTons and n linns and the catctlusm In tutn I inmt 
d') al( these th nj-s nsse'*^ and frotc l » tnv gnmifirribei 

Tseo S» mlav the l*tR sutma cam- to thr an ! xsr - 
went tn«l I’lh and mv t su alls ss.s the hide seat fianj 

my c's- ’emt} er IJororninjfejy die f tir tn ’•'y ssere k-nc, 
in<l ! »s j» nrar’s aJnass serj nainratnl re »«r rrj.hft’ the 
ihutyh 3n»l njs^iU 1 1 jravSi-d } r me’ 
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1 could not plaj games on Sunday and ^ve stjll had a cold 
supper in the e\cmngs though >ve did not Ine up to a cold 
meal m the middle of the day, as had been my grandfathers 
rule 

On Sunda) evenings Pussic would play hymns and \\c all 
sang This was a joy to me and I often wish it was done more 
often now We also used to smg popular songs on wcekda> 
evenings forasafamdj we hVed music * 

Madeleine did succeed m teaching me to sew I hemmed 
endless dish towels and darned endless stockings and xf die 
darn did not suit Madeleine she would take her scissors and 
smiplj cut out the whole thing and a large round hole would 
have to be filled in all over again Many a teat I shed over 
this darning 

In fact Madeleine caused me man> tears for I was dcs 
pctatelv afraid of her I used to enjoy sliding down the moss 
grown roof of our icehouse and alwajs got my white 
itawers completel) covered with green 1 always went to mv 
Standmothet before I went to Madeleine knowing that both 
of them would scold me but that my grandmother would 
scold less severely’ 

Madeleine did not like to be disturbed m the evenings and 
yet she had to do my hair when 1 came to bed and if I was 
a few mmutes late 1 not only got a scolding but m\ hair was 
unmcrafullj pulled 

1 was not supposed to read in bed before breakfast but as 
I vi-okc at hvea m practically every morning in summer and 
^as I am afraid a self willed child I used to take a book to 
«id With me and hide Jt under the mattress Woe was me 
V hen Madeleine caught me reading’ 

1 have no recollection now of vvhy she really frightened me 
^1 look back It seems perfealy ludicrous hut 1 did not e\ en 
tell mv grandmother how much afraid I was until I was nearly 
•^urtcen ytars oUU and then 1 told her between sobs as we 
Were vvalUng in the woods 

How silU It all seems today and how hard to understand 
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i’ll wurkuif"; of a clnltU mind’ Ilmmcr, I \\n faltn o«iy 
fri m Mjiltfi me scare -ind piU under one of ifie fnudi for lJ»e 
rut of the tune } jfwnt Jt home 
A few iliinp I ^v^nl«.d dcspciaicJy lo Jo »n tlioM. Jus. I 
rcmcmlxf mi> \icU vshen I was almut tucUc Mr Henry 
Sloim a'lcJ mt to po west wnh In* JiuHner, Jcsne 1 Jo not 
l{ui)k 1 i\(.r uinird to Jn anytliinp as much in fill tn\ hfe for 
I \\ IS \CT\ fond of her and lonpcJ to tntcl Nfy pranJmoihcr 
wis aJaimni smi umtIJ not alhm me to po SIic y iic me no 
riasont etther h was siifTicicm that she thd not thinl; it «i<e 
Sin so often siiJ no that I hmlt up iJic Jifrnse of sivinp 
1 Jii) not vvini ilwnps i» order to foresia)] her rcfujils tind 
keep Jow-n mv Jmpjioimmcnu 

blic flit 1 thoiiUl learn loJsncc nml I )oinrJ a J incinp chss 
at Mr Oodiw-ottfi s Tliesc classes were on insiicuiion for 
man) jcirs, and minv htdc l)o« and Rirls Jeirncd the polka 
Ami thi waltz stamhnp earefiill} on the ihamom! Hjuares of 
the pohshfil hardwood floor Mr Dodswortli was dipper 
and very ihnt and \<r> correct and kept us in order with what 
looked like a pair of castanets Mrs Dodsw-orili elwoys tn 
csentnp dress Ind a swcit face, and tried to mske us feel 
lit ease and consoled us if Mr Dodsiwrth wts too seierc 
M) pnndmoiher decided that because of my l>cinp tnl) und 
probably sery awkwstd 1 should hue ballet lessons besides 
so I went once a week to a irpular billet tcuhcr on Broidmy 
and Icameil toe dancinp with four ot fnc other pirU who were 
toinpon the stage ami lookeil forward to the clnncc of hemp 
ifi the chonis and talked of little else ind rtndc me very 
eiw tons 

I was \cry much micrestal in every thinp that they told me 
and pinicuhrlv in the way the old hdy ssho was an ex dancer 
tilkid to them I loved it and ptaaiccil assiduously and can , 
still appreciate how much work lies behind some of tlie dances 
which look SO easy ns they jrt doncon the stage 
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I H\t> gro^Yn \er) fond of the theater and Pussie had taken 
me to see Duse, the great Italian aettess, when she first came 
to this country, and then she took, me to meet her — a thrill 
which I have never forgotten Her charm and beauty were all 
that I had imagined’ I was also allowed to see some of Shake- 
speare s plays and occasionally to go to the opera but mv 
voung aunts and their fnends talked all the time of plaj-s 
whichlnevetwenttosee Asaresult one winter I committed 
a crime which weighed heavily on my conscience for a long 
time 


M) grandmother told me to go to a charity bazaar with 
afnend To escape my maid Itoldhermy fnend would have 
her maid mth her and that she would bnng me home Instead 
f going to the bazaar we went to see a play Tess of the 
3 Utbervilles, which was being discussed by my elders and 
vbich 1 at least did not understand at all VVe sat m the 
peanut gallery and were miserable for fear of seeing some- 
one whom we knew We left before the end because we knew 
we would be late in reaching home 
1 had to he and could never confess which I would gladly 
bale done because of my sense of guilt but I would have m 
voUed the other girl in my trouble' Finally I told the story to 
Josie Zabmkie, a very lovely fnend of Maudes who later 
mamed my Uncle Eddie Telling her eased the burden of mv 
and while I think she probably told my aunts I have 
f'o recollection of the final deHotientent, as 1 was never taken 
^ to task 
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hly grandmother after my fathers death allowed me less 
less contact with his family Never have I quite under 
37 
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ihc rcj<- n tinlr«hufitlut>Vfc!t I uotiUl j,rim wpi 
or liccomr ocnH'twnrtl in tJjints iff n5 kl> s*'C 
fff'pfoictl Ifi am cwvr, ] wh itrj JiffJc of mj 
mjtiiiv 1 1 ’ld lHmc%cr. |v»j cmio ot uso ifiori to Aun*' 
Iifitli ard Clnifo Ird in Stitnmcr 
AUfC. v^lio wai ncuot in> nvo at I lutr .'Ifiadv wid \vat 
tom Till mifc tor’iivtintcil endfirn n-iiplJut ! wat m jreat 
•lUc Ilf hfr Slir ivat far !<•«« ai aJJ iJic tjmrtt nod I rralirf 
i»u\\ tliaj m\ ItnMnf; to fcvt cii»n|nniont of m> own ayfi put 
roc at a irrcjt tfiijJt3niaf,c witfi other jotintf pcop/o 

Iw jmtjiKr I rcnirn>l>cr tlif fin* lime we went twimTiinr 
-t Ot^'lCT fla^ I aiuttfm twim and Lfncfe'Tctl loW m< K 
jump ofT ilie ilocl and ii) I uit a deal nf a phvuca 
niwafd then hut 1 did it and cimc up sphittermK and w-ai 
i.'ootJ naiumllt dinkcd nnd Imime vct> mudi frightened 
Ncier agnn wmild I tsi out of m\ depth 
A faiwne Sundai afiemonn oenjpatjon wat to go Ifi 
Gxijtcf'i niiilT, winch was t high sands blijfl \mh a beach 
{iclow At JiirIi tide the ivater almost earn? to tts base Unvle 
icil would line m up and tale the lead and ue wvuW 
Ro down holding on to each other unid someone felt or the 
vpecsl bceamr so great that the line hmle m sc\-cnl placcs- 
In some wa) we reached the bortom rolling or running 
1 was desperately afraid the fini rime wc did it, but found 
It was not as bad as I thout,ht and then wc clambered up 
again uling a long timt to get ihcre as uc s)id bad one foot 
forcstrs twowettwk up 

I remember ihew usirs n a great py in some ivays Jiou 
e\cr, for 1 loved chasing through the haystacks in the bam 
w iih Uncle Ted after us nnd going up to the gun room on fht 
top floor of the Sigamorc house where Uncle Tctl would] 
read aloud chiefly poetry J, 

Occasionally he took us on a picnic or a camping trip and 
taught us tmny a valuable lesson The chief one was to re* 
member that camping wns a good way to find out peoples 
characters Tlio*^ who were selfish soon showed it, in that 
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hey uantcd the best bed Of the best food and did not want 
to do their share of the work 

CinusTKtAS Parties 


N!> brother did a great deal more of this than I did, for he 
%vas just Qucntm Uooseselts age, and after i went abroad 
m> grandmother let him \istt UncleTed and Aunt Edith far 
more frequently than before hi) only other contact with my 
Roosevelt family svas during an annual Chnstmas hohda) 
vosit, when my grandmother pemmed me to spend a fesv 
days with Auntie Connne 


This was the only time in the year when I ever saw any boys 
of mj own age. To me these parties were more pain than 
pleasure In the first place the others all knew each other VTjr) 
well and saw each other often They were all much better 'll 
winter sports than 1 was because they did them with then 
mothers and fathers or with one another I rarely coasted and 
net er skated, for my ankles were so weak that when I did get 
out on the pond my skaung was chiefly on those ankles 
I was a poor dancer and the climax of the party was a 
dance 1 stiH remember the inappropnaie dresses 1 wore — 
and worst of all, they were above my knees I knew of course 
1 w as different from all the other girls and if I had not known 
they were frank in telling me so* 1 still remember my gratitude 
atone of these parties to my cousin Franklin Roosevelt when 
he came and asked me to dance with him’ 

1 must have been a great tnal and lesponsibihtv to Avmtve 
^^nne who tned so hard to give every one of us a good 
time. But what could she do with a niece who was never 
, to see boys in the intervals between these parties and 

■y ' no still was dressed like a little girl when she looked hke 
® 'cry Rrovv-n up one^ 

SudtlcnlyhFe was goinglo change for me My grandmother 
«wled that the household had too much gaiety for a girl of 
teen She remembered that my mother had wanted to send 
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me to Europe for a part trf my education Thus ihe second 
period of mj life Began 

CltATTER THREE 

EUROPE 


In the autumn of 18519 when I was fifteen I sailed for Eng 
land with my aunt Mrs Stanley Mortimer and her famil) 
She tooX me in her cabin nub her and told me beforehand 
that she was a very poor sailor and always went to bed im- 
mediately on getung on the boat 
I must liave thought this was the proper procedure because 
I followed suit As a result I did not cnioy that trip at all as 
most of tt was spent m my benb and I arnved in England 
distinctly wobbly ncset hnnng stayed mdoors so long be/otef 
] did not Xnow Auntie Tissic quite so well as I knew mv 
two younger aunts but I was terj fond of her and she was 
always kindness itself to me She was \ery beautiful and ts 
still today, tall and graceful I think she felt more at home m 
Europe and in England than she did in the United States 
e\ en then She had many fnends in that httle London coterie 
known as The Souls She vsas one of the people that the 
\\(rd exquisite desenbeshest 
I was to grow to know her scry much better in the next few 
years for she xcalU looked after me in many ways during the 
three years 1 was abroad 

School 

There had been much discussion as to w here I should go to 
school FinalU it was deaded losend me to Mile Souv«tres ' 
school Allensuood at a httle place tailed S luth fields not 
far from Wimbledon Common and b\ the tulie which cot 
responds 10 our subtly a short distance from London 
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The reason Mile Souvcstre’s sAool uas chosen was that 
father s sisiet. Mis Cowles, had gone to her school >eats 
helore at Les Ruches, outside of Pans Ti^bc sure, that had 
been before tire Franco-Ptussian Wat Th^ siege of Pans had 
been such an ordeal that Mile Somestre had left France and 
loosed to Cngbrvd 

Naturallj, she was considerably oMer than when Auntie 
Bje studied under her, but at least there was a personal tic, 
and 1 thmh the faniilv felt that as I was to he left alone at 
school when Auntie Tissic returned to the United States it 
would be pleasanter to feel that the head mistress had a pet 
sonal interest in me 

We went to Chndge s Hotel m London, and 1 spent only 
one night there My first impression of London tvas rather 
bcwvldcnng There were quiet little back streets and alley 
waj’S, but the mam thoroughfares were appallingly crowded 
With traffic London, seem^ to me a most tremendous citv 
for you couldgo for hours in any direction and still apparently 
' be in the heart of a great city 

The nett day Tissie took me out to see Mile Somestre 
and 1 was left there with the promise that I would spend 
Christmas with her m London I fell lost and tery lonelv 
when she droie away 

1 unpacked, and found my roommate, Marjorie Bennett, 
n %cr\ shy, gentle girl who was a little bit vounger than I was, 
quite readv to show me around and tell me nlwut rules, etc 
rherc were a gteit many rules, and the first one wns that all 
had to talk French and if they used an English word thevhad 
to report themscKes at the end of the day A girl stood in the 
dining room door as we went in to supper ind we told her 
ihe horrid truth as far as we could remember it This always 
(■■lecTncd to me a rather ndtculous rule as we all knew quite 
well wc could not lx: accurate, but perhaps u made us re- 
inenber that French was the language we were supposed to 
Wimtrv: m 

my first nurse had been a French woman and 1 spoke 
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Tfench Kforc I spoVe English, « ssns quite cas} for me, bur 
for man) of the Fnglish girls svho Incl had \ery little French 
beforehand it was n tetnbletfibrt 

On the inside hf each [wthmom door svere pastetf the hath 
rules, ind I was a little appalled to find that s\e really had tc 
fight for three Inihs a week and^wc were limited to ten 
minutes unless we hapjwnctl to have the lastpcnod, and then 
perhaps we could sneak another fi\c nunutes before 'lights 
out ' W1S sounded' 

Of course, we had to be on time’ We had to make our own 
beds I'cfore leating the room lo the morning so that meant 
that when we got out of bed we had immediately to take all 
tlie bed clothes off and put them on a chair to air Our rooms 
were inipectcd every morning after breakfast, and we were 
market] on neatness and the way we made our beds Fre- 
quently our bureau drawers md closets were evamined, and 
any girl whose bureau drawers were out of order might re 
turn to her room to find the entire contents of the drawers 
dum]i(-d on her bed For rearranging I also saw beds csjm 
plctcly stripped and left to be made over again 

The day liegan vMih an early breakfast caft au lait choco 
hic or milk rolls and butter I think eggs were given to those 
who wanted them 

Aflle Souvektnr older and « hitc haired and obliged to take 
a certain amount of care of her health nei er came to break 
fast, but we were well uatclied mcr by Mile Samaia a very 
uny and dynamic litiJe woman who adored Mile Souiestre 
nn^ waited on her hand and foot tan all the business end of 
the school, and gave our Italian lessons to those of us who 
took Italian 

To be m Mile Samaia s good graces v nu had to show prac- 
Ucal qualities Tlie girls who were smsWl out by her to holil^ 
positions of trust were depend ible amid usuillr do almost 
anything w^ith theic hands, and had the ability to manage and 
lead their fellow students 

It took me a long time to get into her good graces, for I was 
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a good deal of a dreamer and, in any case, Amencan, mIhcIi 
to hex Nvas an ■unVno\s’n quantity 

Mile Souiestre, on the contrary, had % ter\ soft spot for 
Amencans and liked them as pupils This was not sutpnsing 
because a number of her pupils turned out to be rather out 
standing women Auntie Bye, for instance, w'as one the 
most interesting women I ha\e c\er known 
My Grandfather Roosevelt s interest m cnpples had first 
been aroused h\ the fact that he had consulted many doctors 
in tning to do something for his eldest daughter who svas 
our Auntie Bje She was not exactly a hunchback but had 
a cunous figure very thick through the shoulders this was 
endenih taused by a curvature of the spine Her bait was 
lotelj, soft and wai^ Her eyes were deep set and really 
beautiful, making you forget the test of the face wluch was 
not beautiful 

Auntie Bye had a mind that worked as a very able man’s 
mind works She was full of animation was alwavs the center 
of any group she was with, and earned the burden of con 
vcrsition \Vhen she reached middle age she was already deaf 
arid the arthritis which was finally to cripple her completely, 
was causing her great pain but never for a minute did her 
infirmities disturb her spint As fhev increased she simplv 
seemed to become more determined to rise above them, and 
her charm and vivnd peisonaliij made her house wherever 
she hied the meeting place for people from the four corners 
t>F the earth 


‘vhe had great executive ability poise and judgment and 
lam sure her influence was felt not only by her sister and 
brothers but by all her fiiends To the young people with 
" nom she came in contact she was an inspiranon and one of 
the Wisest counselors 1 ever knew She alvv'ajs listened more 
than she talked when alone wjth nnvone, but what she san 
'las worth listening to' 

Prom the start. Mile Souvestic was interested in me beenusv 
hn afleetjon for Anna, and day by day I found my <iclf more 
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interested in her This gre^v into a wann affection which 
lasted until her death 

Miss Boj ce, the English teacher ivas alw^j-s less important 
to me She was naturally, interested pnmarilj w the English 
girls I had very few classes with her, and found her cold and 
rather forbidding I am sure now that she was simply sliy and 
retiring and 1 think I made no effort to knovi her 
As It was Mile Souststre and Mile Samaia stand out as 
the two most important people in this penod with Mile 
Souiestre far and away the most impressne and fascinating 
person 

Mile. Somestre was short and rather stout, and had snow 
white hair Her head was beautiful with clear-cut strong 
features a very strong face and broad forehead Her hair grew 
to a peak in front and uated back in natural waves to a tinst 
at the back of her head Her ejes looked through jou and 
she always knew more than she was told 

After breakfast w e were all taken for a walk on the common 
— and )ou had to have a very good wreuse to escape that •“ 
walk’ From about November on « was cold and fairl) foggj 
and the fog rose from the ground and penetrated the ven 
marrow of your bones — but still wc walked’ 

At home 1 had begun to shed some of the underclothes 
which my grandmother hvd started roc out vnth in m> early 
j-outh but here in England in winter I look to warm Runnels 
again and wliile we had central heat which was most un 
usual one had positivclv to sit on the radiator to feel any 
warmth Tlicrc were onlv a few of us who hid grates m our 
bedrooms and those of os who had open fires were con 
sjJcrcd cKircmel) lucks and tmml by all the oihcrs. 

I cm remember crowding into the dining room m order 
to get as near the ndiator as possible before wc liad to sit>-^ 
d)wn Ncitly all the English girls had chilblains on their 
hands and feet throughoui most of the winter I did nni tufer 
from these disagreeable things, and though I hai e nev cr con 
sidercd the English winter climite very attractive I hast to 
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bear uitness to tlie fact that 1 never spent lie-tltlnci >evrs 
1 cannot xemember being xU for a da\ 

Classes began immcdiatdy on our return from the walks, 
and each of us had a schedule that ran through the whole da> 

— classes hours for ptnctice, time for preparation — no idle 
moments were left to anvone Immedmielj after lunch we 
fad two hours fox exercise, and most of us played field hockej 
dunngthc winter months 

I was as awkward as e\cr at games, and had never seen a 
game of hockey, but I had to play something and in time 
made the first team 1 think that day was one of the proudest 
tmiments of my life 

1 rcalizenow it would have been belter to have devoted the 
lime which I gave to hockey to learning to play tennis, which 
uould have been far more useful to me later on 
Mile Souvesitc thought, bowever, that profiaency in out 
door sports was more or less useless She looked upon nny 
game pnmanly as a method of exercise to keep yourself well 
and healthy U did not occui to her to advise me to plav 
tennis and 1 liked playing with a team and winning their 
approbation It was a rough enough game with many hard 
knocks Most of the English girls probably had a chance to 
play On teams at home for many years but I came back to the 
United States, where no one played field hockey and it was 
pvniculail) useless to a girl 

When wc came m at four o clock we found on the school 
loom table big slices of bread about half an inch thick rome- 
times spread with raspberry jam more often with plain 
butter Those v^ho were delicate were given a glass of milk 
1 remember the milk seemed to me pretty poor and it had 
s tailn.t chalky taste but then 1 was accustomed to milk from 
cows at home. 

Then we studied until the bell rang which sent us scurrv 
mg lo dress fox dinner Fifteen minutes were allowed — that 
all ibc irnic we had — and everybody changed shoes and 
vtcekings and dress 
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One di} a week w-c Ad our mending m the penod after 
four p m — under supertiiion, of course — m (he school room 
In the evenings wt tiorkcd again, (hough occasional!) we 
«cre alJou-cd to go dosvn to tijc gym and dance Most of our 
Jf<$on» were in 1 rench, though Miss Strachej, a nicmher of 
the wcllknowm litcrarj famil), gave us classes in Shake- 
speare — and of course, w*e had German, Latin and music 
M) music was not far enough advanced to allow me to 
have a man teacher, so Miss Eames taught me for a time 
finall), I graduated to a professor I think he was an Austrian 
hut, in any case, lie made me practice three Jiours a daj That 
was a waste of time as I know now, and those hours might 
have been more profitably used since 1 have rareJj touched a 
piano in the past thin> ) ears I may have gained something m 
character, however, for one of those hours had to be practiced 
before breakfast. It meant getting up on cold drearymorntngs 
and going into a cold and dreary room to find a piano 
The earliest months at Allenswood were marked b> a 
fnenAhip with a really fascinating gitl, whose real name 
will not give you however 1 will call her Jane Shevvasbtd 
bant and a real personality She had the most violent temper 
I hav e almost ever seen and I doubt if anyone bad ei er tned 
to discipline her bur she had a fine mind and a very warm 
heart 

Jane and I took history with Mile Souvestre and I still say 
all my historical names in French harking back to this early 
teaching There w'ere perhaps ei^t other girls m our class, i 
but as far as I was concerned there was no one but Jane This 
impression of mine was helped considerably bj the fact that 
Mile Souvestre seemed to feel that there vi ere only two mem 
bers of her class — Jane and myself V 

She held her classes m her library a very charming andjk^ 
comfortable room lined wiA books and filled with flowers 
looking out on a wide expanse ttf Jawn where really beautiful 
trees gave shade in summer, and formed good perches for the 
rooks and crows in winter ] 
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We sat on little chairs on either side oE the fireplace Mile. 
Somestre carried a long pomter in her hand, and usuall) a 
map hung on the wall She would walk Up and dowat, Icc 
turmg to us Wc took notes, but were expected to do a good 
deal of independent reading and research We wrote papers 
on the subjects assigned Jane and I labored hard over those 
papers This was the class we both thoroughly enjojed be 
jond any other 

Mile Souvestre would ask diCFercnt ones to read their 
papers, and I have seen her take a girl $ paper and tear it in 
half m her disgust and anger at poor or shoddy work 
Jane was half Amencan, which perhaps explained Mile 
Souvestre's interest in her Her mother had mamed first an 
En^ishmati and then an Irishman who owmed a place in 
Ireland 

Jane's aunt, she told me, had a big ranch m Texas She had 
never been to Texas nor had I, but the place was very mv id 
^ to her, and she could describe to me miles and miles of countrv 
to nde in, and the endless number of cattle that roamed the 
plains 

1 was quiet and doale so I think I was considered a good 
influence for Jane, and we were pul alone together for our 
German lessons, because jane liad been so insubordinate that 
thev found her a disturbing influence in the regular German 
class 

She was always being sent out b\ the teacher For some trick 
er rudeness but wc goton quite well until one dav the teacher 
^ngtred her and Jane threw an inkstand at her' 1 knew this 
t\as an unpardonable offense on top of all the other things 
which }inc had already done and I was completely heart 
Rccikcn 

1 weiu to Mile Souvestec and wept after the inkstand epi 
socle.butshe was adamant and Jane was expelled I was heart 
"I'd for mans years kept m touch by correspondence 
"wh her, hut she was not a very good correspondent ami after 
* w-e lost track of cadi other I know that she has been 
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mamed and had children Her glamour however JS5tjll with 
me so that I would gne mucdi to see her walk mto mj room 
today 

During my three years at school I had a room to m)-sc!f for 
one term but one or two terms I roomed witlr a German gifl 
Carola de Passa\anl She was a beautiful girl with a lQ\ch 
character and real capaat) She has since shown that she can 
meet whatever life may bring her Her husband was an officer 
on the western front during the World War She has Die 
cliiJdren and after she had been brought up to the greatest 
luvury her father and mother died and most of their fortune 
was lost with the result that she now has to be scrv caicful 
but I has e nei er heard her complain 

The rest of the time I think I must always hate been with 
Marjorie Bennett We became more and more intimate and 
I went home with her to msh occasionally 

Most of the (ucle group pf girls J rememlwr well were the 
leaders in school Atice Horn sent home from Australia ti 
gee the benefit of life at homo m England was attracliw 
and capable beyond the average Helen Ci/Tord ahtdewisf 
of a girl whose spectacles seemed bigj^er tlnn she w is was an 
cxtraordinanl) bnlliant child vsliosc sister had preceded hci 
as a pupil Louise GifTord iiad been much relied on h\ Mile 
S-iniaia and Helen followed in her footsteps though Helens 
achievements were almost cntitciv intellectual She was one 
of the joungvf girls vshom wc older ones picketl out as a 
Kadcr of the lower school Todaj she ts the head of a school 
which carncs on the MJenswxiod traditions though it is in 
another place 

Another xoungster I saw much of was I Iilda Butkinshaw 
not as brilliant as Helen but vcr> practical She had lieensen.. 
home at the age of five from Indn and schrn) wis almost 
more a home to her than any odicr place m il e world 

Hilda or "Butky as wc called her is married and has 
tmeral children 1 am godmother to her daughter loranuro 
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ber of jears Hilda and I %\eic thrown, at times, \cr> closelj 
together, as>ou v\ill see later 

Hilda, Helen, Marjone, Avice — and Jane, as long as -she t 
svas there — and I were occasionally msited in the etening to 
Mile Som estre s study, and those ivere red letter davs * 
She had a great gift fox reading aloud and she read to us, 
always m French, poems, plajs or stones If the poems were 
those she liked, occasional!) she read them o\er two or three 
limes and then demanded that we teaie them to her m turn 
Here my nicmory training at home stood me in good stead 
and 1 found this a rather exhilarating and pleasant wajt to 
spend an eiening While some of the others found it even 
easier than I did others suffered to such an extent that their 
hands viereclammi.andthc) could hardlj speak 
We all assembled m the library e\ er) m enmg before going 
•obed mailwasdistnbuted and thetoU called andwepassed 
>efoie Mile Souiesire and mshed her good night She had 
in eagle eje which penetrated right through to your backbone 
and she took in eieryihing about >ou She did not approve 
very much of m) clothes but she did not tell me until some 
Utne later 

1 did not know that my grandmother and my aunts had 
wntten about me before 1 amied so I felt that I was starting 
a new Ufc free from all my former sms and traditions I am 
not sure that 1 would not recommend this for any child who 
his been somewhat fearful of authonty in her early youth foi 
this was the fust time m all my hfu that all my fears left me 
If lined up to the rules and told the truth, there was nothing 
to tear 

I had a bad habit of biting my navis In very short order that 
Was noticed by Mile Simaia who set out to cure me It 
*«:rned a pretty hopeless task but one day I was rereading 
letters of m\ fathers which I always earned wnth me 
^0 1 came aaoss one m which he spoke of making the most 
° oties personal appearance, and from that day forward my 
*'311$ wcTt allowed to grow 
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Holidays 

Rv tlie first Christmas holiday 1 vsas quite at home and i err 
happ> in school Chnsim'ts Eve and Christmas Dv> wre ' 
sfH-nt With m> Mortimer fvmily at Clandge s Hotel m Lon 
don It did not «cem quite nght to have a small tree on a table 
in T hotel We bad ahtajs had big ones at home but Aiiniic 
Tissie saw to it that 1 had a stocking and manj g Its and the 
dnyviasahapp} one on the whole 

I had been invited to spend a few days with Mrs Wool 
rjche Whitamore and her family, in the north of England 
I let husband was rector of a church at Bridgnorth ui Shrop- 
shire and she had five little girls one or two about mv own 
-ige She was Douglas Robinson s sister and held very closely 
to her American tics so that though I could only be considered 
1 connection hv marriage I really was made to fee} ItXe a real 
rLlative end taken into the family life and treated like one of 
the children I enjoyed every minute of that visit, and it wvs 
my first glimpse of English family life 
Breakfast m the morning had food on one of the sideboards 
in covered dishes vvjtli lamps under them to keep the food 
warm and everybody helped himself to whatever he found 
ind there was a great variety of food High tea was served 
m tlic schoolroom about four thirty in the afternoon and 
the childrens father joined us sometimes and shared our 
bread and jam and lea and cake Those who were very hungry 
could have an egg Long walks and dnves endless games and 
books on hand for any unoccupied moments made life seem 
very full for the days that I stayed there 
1 had traveled up alone and wvs going back alone There 
bad been a good deal of discussion as to how 1 was to get over 
to Pans to see Auntie Tissie once more before she left for^ 

B amtz I was to live in a French family for the rest of my 
hohdav in order to study French 
It was finally deaded to engage one of tlie English inven 
lions a visiting maid with references to travel from 
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London to Pam with me I had netet seen the lad> , so it uns 
rather remarkable that after mj long journey, almCKt a whole 
da> from the north of England to London, I should pick her 
out without ant difhcuhy, in the station* We proceeded on 
out journey to Pam ^ 

I really marrel now at myself — confidence and mdepend 
ence, for I was totally without fear in this new phase of my 
life The tnp across the Channel was short, and I Tnanat,ed 
to find m\self a i cry wandy comer to keep from being ill, but 
I was glad enough, once through the customs and on French 
soil, to curl up in the compartment on the train and drink 
cafi au law poured out of those big cans that were earned up 
and down the platforms 

We reached Pans in the early hours of the morning The 
tnaid went wath me as far as my aunt s hotel I spent a few 
hours with her, and was then taken o\cr by hflle Bertaux 
There were two Miles Iknaux and then mother They had 
a simple but \ery comfortable apanment m one of the less 
fashionable parts of Pans, and here was to be m> first glimpse 
of French family life 

The furniture was tathet stuffed as I remember it andwas 
of an entirely nondescript penod There was of course, no 
bathroom, but hot water v\as brought by the honne a tout 
feire mornings and escnings and a litile round tin tub was 
aiailableif you felt you roust hate it 
Once during ray stay wc went to the etoblisscwent de htnu, 
a public bath house which I did not relish at all’ Meals were 
^ry good but sery different from anything I had known 
Soupv were dehaous, and infenot cuts of meat were so ivcll 
^ked that they were as palatable as our more evpensiv e cuts 
” was a course in itself, and at each place at the 

were hide glass rests for your knife and fork, which were 
^ taken out i\nth your plate as you finished each course 
hu household was run with extreme frugality, and >ct they 
*'*W%erywell The two Miles Bertaux were excellent guides 
*nd\ery charming cuUw'ated women 
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My first glimpse of Pans in the early morning had heen al 
most like a dream I could not lemeraber the time when I had 
not \\ anted to see Pans, for, of course, I didn’t remember my 
first Msit when I was not >et six years old 

Tlie wide avenues, beautiful public buildings and churches 
e\ erything combined to make it for me the most eiciliog 
City J had eier been in J sa« much of Pans ivith Mile Bcr 
taux on that first visit, but chiefly we did the things that a 
visitor should do, not the things which later came to mean 
to me the real charm of Pans However, the Musde de Chin> 
and the Louvre left me with a desire to return and see more of 
the things I liked on my first visit I did all the things that any 
sightseer should do, and it simply tvhetted my appetite for 
new sights and sounds I longed really roknon thiscirywhich 
1 had dreamed of for so long 

Mile Souvestie had arranged that I should go back to Eng 
land under MUe Samaia s care and so after what really was 
a very delightful holiday I uent back to school, hoping very 
much that I should have another chance to stay with the 
Berttux fazntiy 

Wah 

School life iiself u-as fairly uneventful, but in the world 
outside great exateinent reigned 1 had hardly been conscious 
of our own Spanish War m 1898 e\cn though I had heird 
a great deal about the sinking of the Maine ind about Uncle 
and his Rough Riders my grandmother and her family 
Jived so compleiely out of the political ciriJcs of ihc dav and 
took very hide interest in public affairs Mnude and Pussie 
however, had fncnd> who went to the war and we would 
scan the list of casualties or deaths but on the whole this war 
did not bnng sorrow to enout^h homes or last long enough r 
10 mean rta! pnvaiion to the people of the country / remcm 
bet the general horror when one young man vibo had betn 
0 prominent figure in New ^otk society diwl in a rionds 
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camp, and the joy and cxateroent when Uncle Ted Gxme 
bad. and uent to Albanj as Governor of New York 
One read in the papers, of scandals and of batdes, but it 
Svas all on a fairly small scale. This w'ar of ours had hardlj 
touched my daily life 

In England, however, the Boer War, which lasted from 
1899 to 1902, was of a more serious nature, and the tremen 
dous feeling in the country at large was soon reflected in the 
school There was great confidence at first in rapid \ ictory, 
then months of anxiety and dogged "carrying on” in the face 
of une\-pected and successful resistance from the Boers 
There was a considerable group m England and in other 
countnes that did not believe in the nghteousness of the Eng 
hsh cause, and Mile Souvestte was among this group She 
was pro-Boer, and was not m the habit of hiding her feelings 
She was, however, always (air, and she icalncd that it would 
be most unfair to the English girls to try to make them dunk 
45 she did With them she never discussed the rights and 
Wrongs of the war Viaories were celebrated m the gym and 
holidays were allowed, but Mile Souvestre never took part 
in any of the demonstrations She remained in her library, 
and there she gathered around her the Americans and the 
foreign gills, of whom there were a great number I remember 
a Bussian girl, who was very attractive to me a Dutch gtti, 
^wcdish girl, and one 01 two girls from South Amcnca 
These she felt at liberty to keep with her and to them she ex 
pounded her theones on the rights of the Boer or small 
n^ons m general in iheir own countnes and their freedom 
*h^ long talks were very intet«ting, and echoes of them 
still h\c m m> mind when certain subjects come up for dis 
cussion today 

» She told us she was an atheist, pnmanly because she could 
TOmpiehend a God who would think of bothenng about 
insignificant things as individual human beings, and 
'^nnes of religion which preached reward for good be- 
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haMot and punishment forbad she considerftj food for sn^ 
minds. Right should be done for right's sate and not ica 
reward or through fear of punishment, and onI> the "ca* 
needed religion I often tbought of what my dear, religious’ 
gnndmothet would ha^e thought had she been able to Itstin 
to some of rhcdoctnnes which Atlle Souv'cstre propounded. 
I do not Xnoiv tvhat effect it had on the others bitt. far as 
J U'ss concerned, I ibinit It did me no harm hUle Soiuestic 
sheeted me into thinlang, and that on the whole was Acry 
benefiaal 

More HotjoA^s 

I cannot remember what I did in my first Easter hohdar, 
but somewhere about this time I must have gone to LuTipool 
to see mj fathers aunt Mrs James Bulloch Mj father had 
always talked to me about her, and between my father and 
his “Aum Ella” had existed a very clc«c tic He wiote her long 
letters, at regular internals which she always answered and 
on her regular \a$its home they always renewed theif innmaey 
bs long talks which had been a habit of his boyhood } had 
lijcl letters from her and this sisit meant a great deal to her, 
fi r It brought her “Dhe Boy," as she called my father, back 
m the person of his daughter 

She had kept her close ties with the United States corre- 
sponding regularlv sMth her sisters m the kind of minute daily 
life correspondence which the iticmbcrs of my father s family 
of die older generation seemed aUe to carry on The only 
o licr people 1 know of who wrote and still wnte in the same 
way arc the English people who keep m much with one an 
other though scattered to the four comers of the earth m their 
far flung empire bi writing an almost daily diary of little 
inconsequential happenings to the children cent home to be-* 
erlocatfd or to the parents Imng »n the old famih home 
These letters arc passed about from one member of the famflv 
to the other and keep up a kind of intimacy which wipes our 
time and space 
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1 ihmk I sa« Aunt Ella once mote before I went home for 
good but ne\’er after that, as she died before I returned again 
to England She was white-haired gentle-voiccd, atisioctatic 
looking, just in the way Auntie Gracie had been The\ iverc 
the same tvpe of southern genilcv\Qnw:n So manj members 
of her famil) in the United Stales hasnng died, I became one 
of her nearest ues to the country she loved 
Dunng her hfctime, every one of children received at 
hinh lilt most exquisitely Knitted garments From her, little 
hoones knee-length stocking made of the finest wool in 
almost a lace like pattern and jackee» and capes and caps Her 
interest m each child that came was as Keen as though she sat 
by our fireside and watched them grow 
WTien she died she left me her engagement ring and two 
silier and gold saltcellars brought from India to her by mj 
father when he went around the world 
t In all probability most of this first Easier holiday wassjieni 
vith mi Woolryche-Whittemore cousins in the parsonage 
n the north of England 

I was beginning to make a place for myself in the school 
and before long Mile Souvestre made me sil opposite her at 
table The girl who sat opposite her receiied her nod at the 
end of the meal and gave the signal by rising for the rest of 
thegnlsto nse and leave the dining room This girl was under 
close suptrvnsion so 1 acquired certain habits which I have 
never quite been able to shake off 
MUc Souvestre used to say that you need never take more 
than you wanted but yovi had to eat what vou took on your 
plate and so sitting opposite to her day after day I learned 
F ^'‘CtvtKing that 1 took on my plate There were cettam 
tnghsh dishes that I disliked very mucli — for instance one 
vvas a dessert called suet pudding I think I really 
ubje^ us looks as much as I disliked anything else about it 
u had an uncooked cold clammy expression as it sat upon 
\ \ served it cut it into what looked 

lie h'-avy soggv slices \Vc had treacle to pour over it and 
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in) onlj connection wth treade was throuch NichoIJi 
NicXItb), wlijch did noi male the pudding an> more at 
tractive 

Mile Somestre thought that \tc shouW get o%er <uch 
sfjueainishness and ent a Jittle of e\eiy thing, so I choked 
down when she was at the table and refused it when she was 
nor 

It was a great advantage in one way however to sit oppo- 
s te Mile Somestre for sometimes she had speaal dishes and 
shared them widi three or four of us who sat close bj When 
she had guests they sat on either side of her and it was easj 
to overhear the convenauon which was usually interesting 

1 dunk tliat I started at this penod m my life a very bad 
habit which has stayed vntli me ever since Frequently I 
would use in talking to Mile Souvestre afterwards things 
which 1 had overheard in her conversation with her friends 
and whicli Iiad passed through my rather quick mind giving 
me some new ideas but if anyone had asked me any ques 
tions he would hav e soon discovered iliat J Iiad no real knowl ' 
edge of the thing I was talking about MJft. Souvestre was 
usually so pleased that 1 was interested m the nihjeci that 
she did the talking and 1 never had to show up my ignot 
ance 

As the years went by I began to realize that I had had a 
rather poor grounding m many subjects in the classes that I 
had amended before coming to boarding school 1 learned a 
great deal there Mile Souvestre s active and keen mmd was 
a great stimulus to all of her pupils and she taught us howto 
find out whatever we wanted to know but I never really 
filled m the fundamentals lint were lacking m my edumtion 
More and more as I grew older I used the quickness of my 
mind to pick the minds of other peopiv. and use their knowl 
Cflge as my own A d nner companion a casuij acquaintance, 
provided me wnth mfornni on which 1 could use in convet 
sation and few people knew how httlc I actually knew on a 
vanetv of subjects that I talked on with apparent e-ise 
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This is a bad habit, and one which is sudi a temptation that 
I hope tew children will acquire it. It has one great advantage, 
it does gue jiiu a facility in piddng up infonnation about a 
kgieat %anct> of subjects, and adds immeasurably to yom in- 
terests as JQU go ihrougli life. 

OF course, later on 1 discovered that when I really wanted 
to know something I had to dig in and leam all there was (o 
know about that particular subject. 

MUe. Somestie introduced me to her guests occasionally, 
and in this way 1 met many mtctesiing people. For instance, 
Beatnce Chamberlain had been her pupil, and when she 
came out to visit, because of her Amencan mother Mile. 
Somestre introduced me to her. Whenever 1 read her name . 
or that of her father in the newspapers after that it gave me a 
thrill, because 1 had really seen and talked v^^th her. This is 
oneway of gw mg youth an interest m the "news.” 

St Moritz 

As the summer holidays came nearer my excitement grew, 
for I was to travel to St Mona in Sw-iaetland to spend mv 
holiday with the Mortimers My only recollection of the inp 
IS a part of it which was made by dihgcncc from Chut to St. 
Montz, a long day's drwe 

My first view of these beautiful mountams was posUw'ely 
breadi taking, for I had never seen any high mountains be- 
fore. i bved opposite the Catskill Mountains in summer and 
loicd them, but 1 had never even crossed the nvet and 
climbed the heights, and how much more majestic were 
these great snow-capped peaks all around us as we drove into 
^^^dme. The hitlc Swiss chalets, built into the sides of 
^ V u places under them for all the livestock 

ytinveh iinl not actually wander into the kitchen, were very’ 
r‘cUire«que, but strange to my eyes with their fretwork dec- 
«'^uon 

I was totally unprepared for St. Moritz itself, 
"un iw slitci of grand hotels ta 5 enni».ofF into the more rood- 
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est pensions and little liouses dotted around for such pauents 
as had to live there For long periods oF time 
Tile hotels all bordered the lake, and the thing that I re- 
member best about mj hme there was the fact that Tissie and 
I got up every morning early enough to walk to a little cafi 
that perched out abore the lake orr a promontory at one end 
There we drank coffee or cocoa as the case might be, and aft 
our rolls with fresh butter and honey, the sun ;ust peepinf 
over the mountains and touching us tilth its tvarm rays, anc 
I can still remember Jiovv utterly contented I was’ 

Tissie tried to find me companions of my ovin age, but as 
I remember it w as not i cry easy to foist me on other children, 
and there were not many other children whom she kneii 
Caroline Drayton, now Mrs William Phillips, came there 
Tor a time with her father, Mr Coleman Drayton but she 
seemed in those days much more sophisticated and groin? up 
than 1 was She had been her father s companion for so many 
years that philosophy and history and literature were ail fa 
miUar topics of comersation To me they were only just open 
mg up and as yet were an unexplored world, though I did 
haie a good background of general reading 
Her assocration with her father made iier seem to me at 
that time more Tissies friend than mine which amuses me 
today, for as the years have gone by we have become great 
friends and I have discoiered that we are practically the same 
age She was tall and dark and lery straight Charm of man 
net and of voice added to the distinction of birth and breed 
ing Her small head rose from the straight column of her neck 
In a rtgal way, and always a certain aloofness set her apart 
You felt tliat something within her was in communion with 
another world 

We were staying m the Palace Hotel and I tried to play 
tennis once or twice but I was too awkward and conscious of 
my awkwardness to try it after the first exhibition of my Jack 
of skill so I think a go^ part of my ante was spent in walking 
and reading 
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Touiril t^iecnd oJ the summer Tusie told me that she had 
icided to mahe a tnp hy carnage from St Montz through 
je Austnan Tjiol to Obetatnmetgau, where the Passion 
U> was being given She vvas taking a fnend with her, and 
could go along if I were willing to sit either with the coach 
nan on the box, or on the hide seat faang the two ladies I 
would have agreed to sit on top of the bags, 1 was so excited 
it the prospect of seeing the Passion Play and all this new 
country 

We had onlj a one horse wetona, and much of the coun 
lr> wt drove through was mountainous, and when we 
climbed 1 got out and walked, so our progress was not rapid 
and vve had pleni) of ume to cn) 0 > the scenery 
I still think the Austnan Tyrol is one of the loveliest places 
in the world We spent a rugbt in a little inn which had 
housed the mad king Ludwig of Bavana when he went to 
hsh m the lushmg biook we saw below us. We visited his 
castles and finally amved in Oberammeigau 
It was (he night before the play, and because of the crowds 
our tooim were separated from each other m simple hule 
village houses We walked the whole length of the village 
and found the people, whom we should see the next day tak 
ing iheii parts in the holy play, siiong in their little shops, 
selling the carved figures which they made during the winter 
for sale to the crowds that came there as tounsts 
The Passion Pla\ was given once in ever) ten j ears, so you 
can itmgine my excitemem at having this opportunity I 
ivcnt to bed in a featherbed that lughi the first one of my ex 
pencncc, and nearly died of the heal, but was too weary to 
over me and find something else as a cover 
Passion Plaj adjourned only when people had to eat 
'Wiwwesai through long hours of the day 1 loved it, though 
rcaiiTc now that I must have been a tired child for I had to 
^ lunch and coukl not get back until the end 

® the second pciiotl because no one is allowed to move or 
a noise dunng the acting 
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We ^^e^t from there to Munich hack to Paris and then I 
u cnt back to school 

Paris 

Clinstmas of 1899 I was to haw my wish and spend the 
holiday enurely m Pam with the Miles Bertaux Burky of 
«hoin 1 have already spoken was to he with me. We shareii 
a room and my chief concern was to fill a stocking for hei 
{ idt Christmas for I knew that \ery often the dnld had gone 
without a stocking, though her parents nev ex forgot to send 
J ct remembrances on Christmas and on her birthday This 
. car they added to their box a present for me an Indian silver 
iox with a dragon design on lop and my initials on it I still 
hav e that box to remind me of our Qinstmas m Pans 

As the Miles Benaux had charge of us andosweweresup 
posed to take French lessons every da) as well as do a great 
d at of sightseeing v\e were carefully chaperoned and our 
days vv’ere carefully planned I was getting to know Pans 
Ijowuver and to feel able to find my way about and to decide 
m mj owm mind what I should like to do if I ever were free 
to ^an my own days 

Tlie last few days of our stay Mile Souicstre was back in 
pans and we went to see her She quizzed us about what wv 
had learned At this time she cold me frankly what she thought 
of my clothes mmy of uhich wtre made-ov'er dresses of my 
young auntsand commanded me to pjouC w th Mile Samaia 
Odd haie at kasr one dress made 

I nas always vvoriicd about m> allowance, for my grind 
moiher felt quite rigbiJy ibar i c children should neier 
know until «t were gr wn up what money m gJii be ours 
and that we should always feel that money vvis soniethm^ 
t-» Ik. carcfiillv spent as she miglit not l>e able to send us anv •; 
11 ore 

1 lowever si e sent money for ray 1 oliday to \tl!c Sou 
\ strc so I decided that if Mile Souvesttc thought 1 should ‘ 
buy a dross I could have it I still lemcmlxr mv joy m that ; 
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dr^snalcr m Pins 

'mil, for It had 01™.?^“^’ “ ’“S^' made by 
^ had all die glamour of bemg my first French 

liool Olid proh^bSf got motr ='="'"8 dress at 

>> dress I hate hysin “ 'han from 

' rf .90?«s re"de°a,h"'7^‘ •'="■“>>« m the win 
deal of feehno in F ! Si*?” There u-as a 

>■^1 English sub, ecMrnr^mi'"''^ 

Some of mv RobmtoT^ urmng for a certain period 
™i- in and L: the fim had arranged for me to 

‘■““M belon^ng to one S ""hdotvs of 

®"-h"8 h.thrcrondf.fr ‘ '"‘"“"8 

"'Wg at out deshnatil ? a ^ ■'’ffiml'y of 

incral procession itself I’remli ^ rhe long tvait for the 
'nages which must hate “0“' 

‘>■1 neter forget the Pmoo'hon, but I 

,die streets or the hufh that Mu'"! 
f wmed hie the smiU P? “'"“Se hearing 

« had dry eyes as l£, I ™= '>>=' baldly any 

'J ' h' ho f«golt’;ir''‘"« ^=“=<1 ty 

™«1 '0 sur all abom us as ri 's'?'""’""' “>=' 

' tP ™ “ great in desm^*’''"i.'^‘''“”“ “f 

•’'‘h IhB forever P«>Plo passed out 

Bv k ^TAIeY 

« houldSe me SvehnB™i,S''“'"!.''‘‘'' 
mips one of the rno.. * *'7 ”"d this for me was 

y rtucauo,, This tnp vTOrfaPPf ‘ happened in 

' 'hdiicrraoean coi!, ?* P'anned togo to Marseilles, along 
itb not stalinp if spend some 

sttm fnend of^Mur^*^'^ ^ Exing 

^‘I'e Somestres, a man who was 
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really painting m Ins villa in Fiesolc, on a hill which oier 
looked Florence 

Traveling uith Mile Somestre was a revelation She dw 
all the things that in a \ague way jou had alvva>i felt 
wanted to do . 

One funnv incident took place m Marseilles I Felt that ) 
miist have a hath, and so when die tnaid came to bnng us hot 
water 1 aslced her how a bath could be achiev ed She told ni« 
she would prepare it and come back for me I got all readyi 
my towels over my arm, my soap in my hand, and we begin 
the long trek, finally finding the bathtub neady housed m * 
cubbyhole just outside the room where the men were dnnk 
mg and playing games TTus was my first introduction to the 
tin tub with a sheet spread over it. 1 do not know whj that 
sheet Jilled me with such misgivings, bur though I was W 
mtet It in many, many places throughout Europe afte^wa^d^T 
1 always had a squeami^ feeling as 1 got in, expecting surel) 
that there must be bugs beneath it which would squish un ' 
pleasandy under ray feet 

The maid meanwhile returned to tidy up our rooms am 
remarked to Mile Soui estre Q»e ces Artglaiset doti enl ^tn 
sales! Bias ont toujoiirs hao%n de se ba)g>ier ( How ihm 
diese English must be, they alwavs have to bathe ) When ] 
finally returned I found Mile Somestre mucii amused and 
w-aiting gleefullj to tell me this story She added that she had 
not explained that I was not English 

In the afternoon ive walked upon the Quai.' we looked 
at all the boats ihai came from foreign pons saw some of the 
small fishing boats with their colored sails and went up to 3 
little churcli where offerings were made to the Blessed Virgin 
for the preserv aiion of those at sea There is a shrine in this 
church where people have prayed for the granting of soiiw- 
particular vMsbes ihecnppWbavehung their crutches there* 
and people have made offerings of gold and silver and jewel*- 

We ended up by dining m a cafe overlooking the Wediiff • 
ranean and ate ihe dish for which Marseilles is famous, hcnii! 
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abaise, a hnd oE soup m which tf\erj possible lund of bsh 
,\hich can be found m nenrby waters is used With it we had 
im rouge du pays berause Nlllc Souvestre soU believed m 
the ibcory that, water being uncertam, wine V'ftis better and 
sjfci to dtmh and if you diluted it with water, m some way 
the germs were billed bv the wine 1 accepted this theory and 
whether it is true or not I never had any ill effects from my 
nuxiuic of nn d« pays and water We finished With Gniyfere 
cheese and bread and coffee IstucktoGtuyere though Mile 
Souvestre would sometimes tabc other kinds of cheese name 
■ 10 the country we were in but with my uneducated palate 
Gfuycreuas the only kindldaredto try 
Tlic next day wc started our tnp along the shores of the 
Mediicnanean. 1 wanted to get out at almost every place the 
name of which was Earailiat to me but out destination was 
Pisa and it never occuned to me, the child of tegular trips 
from New Yotb to TivoU and back, that one could change 
ones plans en route 

Suddenly towards evening the guatd called out Alassio 
Mile, Souvestre was galvanized into action breathlessly she 
kaned out of the window and said 1 am going to get off 
Directing me to get the bags which were stored on the rack 
tAci out heads, we simply fell off onto the platform bag and 
^R83£c just before the tram started on its way 1 was aghast 
for my grandmother who was far from Mile Souvestre s 


^enty years though I did not realize u then would never 
have thought of changing her plans once she was on the tram 
Bm here vve stood our trunks going on m the luggage van 
and we without itxims and as far as 1 knew in a strange place 
RO real reason for the sudden whim. 
vVhen wc jccoveicd our breath Mile Souvestre said Mv 
'•Its- Humphry Ward lives here and J deaded that 1 
]r^l to see her besides the Mediterranean is a very 
ivelv blue at nignt and the sky waih the stars coming out is 
” watch from the beach 1 was thnlled' 

Alas wc found that Mrs. Ward was away and the older 
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hotel oF the place w’as cionded so ue had to take itxjnis m 
the new hotel The propnetor had only just moved in, ihf 
walls were still damp but he gave us an omelette for soppet 
and was as amiable as a French hotel keeper is when he know 
that he 1$ going to be unable to make jou comfortable bu 
still wants you to stay' We ^nt a wonderful liour down 01 
the beach watching the sky and sea, and though Mile Sou 
V estre had a cold the next day as a result of sleeping in a dainj 
room she did not regret her hastj deasion and I had learnec 
a valuable lesson Never again vvouJd I be the rigid intle per 
son I bad been theretofore 

The next day wc went on to Pisa, where vve found oui 
trunks quite safe, and estaW/sbed oursehes for a daj or tii'O 
in a hotel frequented b> Itaharu and not by foreigners As I 
think back over mv tnps with Mile Souvestte, I thmk she 
taught me how to enjoy traveling She liked 10 be comfort 
able, she enjojed good food, but sh6 always tned to go wheit 
you tvould see the people of the count;) jou were vmting 
not ) our own compatnots 

She alwaja ate native dishes and drank nauve wines. I 
thmk she felt that it was just as important to enjo) gcxxl 
Italian food as it was to enjov Italian art and it all served to 
make jou 8 ouzen of the world at home ubtrever jou might 
go knowing what to see and what to enjoj Slie uw*d to im 
press on inj mind die nccessitv of acijuiring languat^ pn 
manl) because of the enjojment vou misled m a countrv 
w hen j-ou vvete both deaf and dumb' 

Years later this was brouj,ht home to me in the first tnp 
which my iwt) vnungesr sons took with me m hiifopc ITej 
spoke Frendi but no German In consequence ihcy Jearnrd 
twice as much m Prance and Bclmum and enjoyed it twice 
as much as diey did the shore tnp we took in German) Tlie>»< 
had mwvtedon taking a tnp dawn the Hhine and had looked 
forward 10 ft tremendously When they were aciiial!) In the 
country where they could not undmtand what {)en]i.V5J}J 
and could not even ask for what they wanted the onh xnf 
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they couW enjoy themscltea yvas through their eyes E\cn 
when they saw something they bleed, they were unable to 
ash any questions about it or find out anything more than 
that ei« could tell them They begged to return to htance 
Mile Souvestte taught me also on these )Outne>s with her 
that the way to niahe young people responsible is to throw 
iea\ respoiTSibiUl) on them She was an old lady and I tvis six 
teen The paeVang and unpacking (or both of us was up to me 
once we were on the toad I looked up trams, got the tickets 
made all the detailed arrangements necessary for comfortable 
trav ehng Tliough 1 lost some of my scU-confidenee and abil 
uj to look after mjself in the early da^s of my rnarmge, 
when It svas needed again, later on it came back to me more 
easily because of these tups with Mile Sousestre 
Pisa n famous for us leaning tower and us Gimpo Santo 
Frequeml) Mile Souiestre would send me out alone to do 
my sightseeing, but 1 remember that we visited the tower 
logeihct and 1 wanted to climb it At the moment there was 
some question about lu safety, and I was not permuted to 
do so 

We proceeded to Porcnce, where we really settled down 
for a long Msu The family with whom we stayed left no im 
ptession upon me, although 1 do remember the artists models 
who came to the door, for we Ined ivuh an artist who was 
paituingatiemendouschurchcansasof the Last Supper Tht 
niodeU were sinking figures with interesting heads, and the 
pamung as a whole must have been good, lot 1 can remember 
spending considerable tune looking at it and hking u \er\ 
much 

Up to the time of this Florentine visit I do not think I ever 
^really had g^n g^y thought to the pictures of Chnst, I think 
, » achialb believed that they were a real likeness of the real 
man and « was not until 1 listened to the discussions of t\ pcs 
that it Rtadually dawned upon me that all these Biblical 
S^res and personalutes had been created by the various 
whose conception of what Chnst orjthe Vi^in Mars 
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or John the Bapust looked like uere suffiaentlp 5jmi)ar to 
create finally, an accepted likeness of these individuals which 
has been adhered to more or less in all sacred paintings Jsn t 
It queer how children take things for granted until something 
wakes them up’ 

Spring IS a loicly time jji Florence and uhatetcr ma\ haic 
happened to the city since at that lime I thought it had more 
finer of antiquit) thin anv of the other cities 1 had seen I 
was reading Dante laboriously With Mile Saman in school 
and had pJentvof imagination lodrau upon asJ walked about 
the cil) Here again Mile Somestres trust m Atnencans 
made my tnp unique 

Tlie morning after our amtal she calml) fool out fhe 
Baedeker opened it at the description of tlic campanile and 
said My dear I should be exhausted if 1 walked the *trccts 
with sou but the onlv way to know a city reallj is lo walk 
the streets, norenct is worth it Tale jour Daetlcker and go 
and sec it We shall go to ccrtnin things togetlier I like the 
sunset (tom Santa Mans so we mil go there together ^ou 
go and see things for jourscif md we shall discuss what >ou 
haie seen " 

So sixteen jean old keener than I base probabK c\cr lieen 
since and more olwe to l>caui) I ullicd Forth to sec Flonnce 
alone Innocence is perhaps its onn protection MIfe Sou 
icstrcs judgment was entirely sindtcatctl Perhips she real 
lacd lint 1 had not iht licaul> sshuh appeals lo foreign men 
and that I would I* s.ifi from the r advances In any c^'e 
everjt ne was mosi htlpfuJ Esen when I got lost in t) e mr 
row hftle streets and bad to inquire inj w“i) 1 was alwiys 
trcvtrtl with ihc utmost R*spcti anddcfncncc 

Isptnt hours in churches fnrhecalJcncs Istt Ixfc rccena n 
j ciurcs and I arclv p lan'ril it others 1 ran still see Px iiitTlb s -s 
Spr ng with Its not of gas fguresantl flnivcrs I loxctl jhe 
httfe Ddia neh! u I rhics thardeer rattd l» th the <iiw dr and 
tns dt I f so mam ludJings ll c statues ,n the ktuuc thccid 
F ntc \ccchio lined vnth m funny little sh ps where I 
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pTQv'.led looling for goW and uKec f\hgr«x wrk or an> 
thing else 1 could find sshich jny laihcr skndcr alloss-ancv 
wuld pennu me to buj As usual gifts u-ere on m) mind for 
^ when 1 did go home which 1 hopctl to do that summer 1 
smted to take someilung from my travels to eserjone 
We proceeded to Milan where Mile Souvx*stre rather 
scornfully reraatVed that the cathedral was beautiful but the 
test of the atj wassocntircU modernweneed not spend nn> 
more time in sightseeing after visiting the cathedral 

A few daw m Pam where again I did my sightseeing 
alone One da\ I met the entire Thomas Newbold family in 
th* Luxembourg and they wiote home m haste tliat I was 
unchapetoned in Parw' 

Back vn school again for a lime and then m the early sum 
met great excitement for Pusstc had come to Europe with 
the Mortimers and she and 1 were to sad for home together 
I stayed in London with her m lodgings two nights before 
we sailed and had my first taste of an emotional crisis on her 
part I was to know many similar ones in the years to come 
As I have said Pussie had an arustic temperament She always 
had men who were m love with het not always wisely but 
always deeply* 

At this particular moment she thought she was casting 
away her happiness forever because she was being separated 
from the gentleman of the moment 1 stayed up anxiously 
most of the night listening to her sobs and protestat ons that 
she would never reach home that she would jump overboard 
Being very young and very romantic I spent most of the tnp 
home wondering when she would make this effort and watch 
ing her as closely as I could We were on a slow Atlantic 
Transport Lane boat and slvared a cabin Het moods were any 
thing but plaad but by the i me we reached home she was 
somcwl at calmer 
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tnmcr «as a stonny one, and when we were both 
n Northeast Harbor, she with her aunt, Mn L«d 
I with ^lr$. LutHoiv's daughter, Mrs Henry Parish, 
Jt , slic was \cry much annoyed iwth me one day She told 
me quite frankly that 1 probably would never liavc the beaux 
that the rest of the women in the familv had had, because I 
w K the ugly duckling At the same time she told me some of 
the painful and distressing facts about my fathers last years 
The combination made me very unhappy, and I imagine Mrs. 
Parish had her hands full trying to console me She tned hard 
to give me a good time but 1 knew no one and had no gift for 
getting on iwih younger people of the type that J uas meet* 
mg in Northeast, where they lived a life which was totally 
different from the Cnghsh school life that 1 was at present 
completely absorbed in 

J M ant^ 7ust one thing ibar was to get back to England to 
school and more traveling in Europe None of the family was 
going abroad, my grandmother was not enurely sure that she 
approved of my returning to England, but after much beg- 
ging and insistence I was finally told J might go if J Four^ 
someone to take me over Due to the fact that my poor grand 
mother was begining to have her hands full witli her older 
son, my Unde VaJlie, who had started out in life in such an 
excmplarv way but was now bcgirining to sow his mid oars, 

I think she was really glad to have me away 
1 went to New York, and Pussie and Maude helped me to 
get my first long, tailor made suit The skirt trailed on the ” 
ground and was Q^ford gray, as 1 remember it I was enor 
mously proud of it and I can hardly believe now that we 
could ever have been so impracu^' 
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TIeturn to School in England 
Eniuely by myself, I engnged a deaa>ness tUtougb an em 
plo\ment agency to taVe the tnp to London with me and 
letum by the next boat As I look back on it, it was one of thd^ 
funniest and craziest things I ever did, for my family never 
set eyes on bet until they came to sec me off on the steamer 
She looked lespeaable enough and 1 am sure she was, but I 
might )ust as m cll have aossed alone, for n e had a very rough 
crossing and 1 nei er saw her till the day we landed 

In the little Cunard ships of those days (I think we were 
on the UwlmrtL a rough crossing meant that the steamer 
chairs if they sCereoutataU.wetelashedtothetaiUng There 
were racks on the table, and when you tried to walk you felt 
you were either walking up a mountain ox down one 
I had learned something since roy first tnp, and m spite of 
Jntmually feeling ill I always got on deck and sat for hours 
ntchmg the horizon rise and fall and ale most of my meals 
ip there 

One funny incident occurred Several days out, it suddenK 
Uuned on me that 1 had left the keys to my two trunks at 
tome and both of them had to be opened for the benefit of 
die customs officer on my arn\al in Lwerpool I was so horn 
Gcd at what setmed to me an insuperable difficulty that 1 con 
filled my worries to the only other person who ei et joined 
me on deck, a middle-aged, kindly gentleman He soothed 
my anxiety and told me that 1 would find tny cousin, Mr 
Maxwell Aunt Ella s nephew, on the dock when we landed 
as he was a Cunard oHicial. so he wis sure that cither in\ 
tninks would he passed unopened or they would find a lock 
smith and bring him immediately I was enormously relieved 
yand everything worked out perfectly on landing 

My deaconess and I proweded to London to a large cara 
vanstrai of a hotel, where Marjone Bennett and her familv 
W'Cte stayang 

Tlie nt-Xi day I went to school, carefully handed over the 
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rciiun iic).ct and enough money for liir limcl bill to m* 
ctimp-inion vlmm I had inLcn care of and hid rarcK ot 
v-cn' Hut she had sened die puqiose of Ruim: mv fsTTi ' 
the sitisfaction cf knowing 1 was well chaperoned' 
bi.htx>l was as inlircsung as tier Mile Soiiicsttc "'3; 
iir> },lad to vee me Iwcl, and I had the added interest of s 
sciro^ cousin atsehool that sear Afr and Afrs l?f3Uf,Ias Ilrb 
inson came oser bnnvmg their daughter, Connne, and lea' 
ing [icr witli Atllc ixiuscure She W“J$ j-ounger than I wiw 
Tnd \cr) intelligent and sewn won her way to Mile Sou 
\i-strts interest and re'i'cct In athletics she seas far better 
thin I was and e<tabhshcd her pbcc witli the girls rnore 
quick!) than I had done 

Having Auniic Corinne and Uncle Douglas in London 
occiMOnallv was n jov for me. as we were allowed an occa 
stond wx'cJtend awav and quite frequent Saturdav a/lCT* 
noons if we iiad a rdatixe near enough to tike us out, and 
1 know that 1 went up to London onee or twice at least to 
see Auntie Connne later Auntie 11)0 was there, toa 
I was on(v sorrv that ( had to go home before the corona 
non of King Edw-ard VU, as they were all sta>irig m Lon 
don, whore Uncle Ted would join ihem to act as speaal 
ambassador ftom our government 
Rome 

The Cluisimas holida) of the jear ipoi, Mile Souvestre 
rook Burly and mvself to Rome It was an unforgetfable 
visit, and though I never have had the same lifeciion for 
Rome as a c») as I have for Dorcnce, st/Jl tliat Chnsimas 
holiday period in Rome was j marvelous cvperiencc 

AIIlc Soul estre did not take rooms in a hotel but we went 
to a pension in one of the old palaces where the rooms wcr(,e* 
enormous, with high ceihn^ and though we rejoiced in 
iheit beautv we neatly froze to death trjing to warm our 
selves over a little portible stove which had a few red coals 
glowing in its center 
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Here agun I remember ihe bath uith a sheet spread o\cr 
It, but jt uds so cold that 1 think we only took baths svhen 
» was absolutely necessary’ 

Ho\/cver, sve nsited the Forum many times Mile Sou 
'■estre sat on a stone m the sun and talked to us of history 
and how the men of Rome had vsandered here m their 
togas pointed out the place where juhus Caesar may have 
been assassinated and made us live m ancient history We 
watched the people on their knees climbing up the Scala 
Santa and silly little Anglo Saxons that we were I think 
we felt self-conscious for them* 

One beautiful day we journeyed to Tivoli with its beau 
tiful gardens and the little loophole in the hedge through 
which you get a view of the city of Rome in the distance 
Many days Butky and I wandered around alone and many 
hours we spent m galleries and churches 1 think St Peters 
was a terrible disappointment to me for 1 had always remt m 
bered as a little girl kissing the toe of an enormous and heroic 
statue In fact my nurse had held me up so I might accom 
plish this act of reverence but v\hen I went back tp look at 
the statue it was reallv quite small and had I vs^nted to kiss 
the toe I should have had to bend over considerably 

I acquired m the Sistine Chapel a lasting dislike for orna 
mental ceilings that must be studied for I had a permanent 
enck in my neck’ 

On Christmas Eve Mile Souvestre took us to see the 
*'I\ag Market where frequently priceless treasures are sold 
for a mere song That night \ bought some real lace which 
was Very Bne 

After wandering around to our hearts content we went 
o\ et to St Peter s 1 think — though it may ha\ e been to some 
other church — for midnight mass Never have I seen a more 
colorful Ceremony and 1 discovered Mile Souvestre was not 
an atheist at heart for she was as much moved as we w<-tc 
by the music and the lights' 

The winter at scliool was uneventful though the Boer War 
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«as gnwg the tni^Ush pirh constant reasons for ttJcbra i -n* 
*iind ^h^ow^ng many of u$ moie and more into j\Jl!c Sou- 
testres keeping in the evenings 

Fjunc*, Bluium, Grnw^w 
When Easter entne around. Mile Souscstre again askfd 
me to trj\el \«th her This lime \ve crossed the Q^anncl and 
went to stay not far from Calais with her fnends jhe Ribots, 
who lived in a house entered by a door set in a ^^all Vou 
jnillrd a Jong, iron bell handle and a cheerful tinkle ran 
tiuou^h the house In a few minutes you were let in (o a \erv 
spacious and comforfaWe garden cniirejy surroui,^^ ty a 
wall high above your head making it possible to com- 
plete prn acy w hicli is one of the things French pe^pj^ jtnve 
for c> tn in their city homes 

J do nor remember the ntme of this small toivn but j do 
remember sallying forth alone to look at the chUfchcs and 
to sue w hat could be seen i felt somewhat awed by gur two 
.dg.mfvii’jiivd fJiy Aivndy’.hnsir inw'd ^ 

Premier of France mv hose of this visit 
From there we went to Belgium and visited »ine other 
friends of MUe Souvestres taking a Jong mp m thb,r coach 

We jirocccded up the Rhine to Trankfort where \ye spent 
a good deal of time enjoying tiic kindly hospitality gf pferr 
and Frau de Passavant the parents of Carola anq Nellie 
two girls who had been with AUle Somestie at schgo] a 
year or mote 

I was very fond of both of them and they were Certainly 
lovely looking guls, and the glimpse of German fai^jjy ],fe 
and customs was eTfremely interesting 

Tlicse two girls were then attending a school for domestic 
training and they were learning not only every dgt^ij gf 
household management but vvere learning how tcj jqj, g ' 
i-ountiy place, how to make cheese and butter how ,o ^3^^ 
lor milk and cream I had never heard of such a school before 
especially for girls of wealthy parents but they toof, ^ for 
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granted that ever? girl should reccuc this education before 
she \%as iead> to take up her responsibilities as a wfe and 
moihei 

h To them it has certainl) prmed valuable, and I think per 
haps we ttught learn something from their thorough ground 
mg and practical knowledge and experience along these 
hnes , 

One German custom gave me quite a shock As we were 
Icavmg the bouse one evening after dinner, I saw MUe Sou 
vestre slip a tip into the hand of the butler and also of the 
footman who was helping us on with our coats I could 
hatdlj vvaitunul I got outside to ask hex if that was a custom 
m Germany, for, of course U would never have occuned to 
me as an Araencan lo tip any servant where I had just taken 
a meal I did know that you upped people when >ou stajed 
in the house over night, but it was an entirely new thought to 
have Upping on m) nund every minute 
However, 1 discovered that both m homes and in hotels 
and restaurants upping formed a substanual part of a ser 
vant’s xemuneiauon Wages were very low everywhere, and 
that gave the upping sj-stem a real reason for existence 
1 sdU feel it IS a pemiaous system but as it apparently has 
to exist, perhaps U is better handled m a country where the 
amount of Upping for vanous semces is dictmctly under 
stood In those dajs ten per cent of your bill was considered 
the proper amount to dp, and jou knew prettj well by cus 
tom what ups should be in a country house in England, 
France and in Germany, or wherever you might be But I 
still feel that adequate wages paid for work done is a more 
satisfactory method of payment 
The summer was now approaching, and I knew that I 
^ must go home for good MUe Souvestte had become one of 
the people whom I cared most for in the world, and the 
thought of tlic long sepatauon seemed verj hard to bear I 
v\ould have given a great deal to have spent another year on 
mj education, hut to my grandmother the age of eighteen was 
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the ijinc that jou "came out/ and not to "come out” tt 2 S 

untlunkaLle 

Lii£.ki]>, when I actualj). Jeft I felt quite sure that I would 
return before long but I realize now that Mile Souvestre. 
knowing her infirmincs, had ten httle hope of seeing ine 
again She WTOie me \cry lo\ely letters, which I still chensh 
IJjcy show the kind of relationship which had grown up 
between us, and give an idea of the very fine person who 
certainly everted tlie greatest influence, after mv father, on 
this period of m> life 

Tlirough correspondence I have kept m touch through 
all the ensuing jears waih Carola de Passavant, Leonie and 
flelen Gifford Marjorie Bennett, and Hilda Burkinshan 
and occasionally otliers pop up* 

Since we have been in the White House it has given tne 
great pleasure to have the sons of Marjorie Bennett now Mrt 
Philip Vaughan, and a relative of the Giffords stay with us 

Home for Good 

I Kturned to Tivoli, my grandmother $ country place, and 
spent the whole summer there Tins was not a happy summer, 
for, asi I said before, while 1 had been away my Uncle Vallie 
who had been so kind to me when 1 was a child had been 
slipping rapid!} into the habits of an habitual dnnfccr My 
grandmother would never believe that he was not going to 
give It up as he promised after each spree but the jounger 
members of the family realized that the situation was really 
serious He made life for the other members of the family 
distinctly difficult 

Pussie was away a great deal Maude was married to Larrv 
Waterbury, Eddie was married to Josie Zabnskie and was 
prov ing himself just as vveak as his brother Vallie Tins was 
mj first real contact with an}one who had completelv lost 
the power of self-control and I think it began to develop in 
me an almost exaggerated idea of the necessity of keeping 
all of one s desires under complete subjugation 
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1 had been a solemn little girl, mv jears in England bad 
given me my first teal taste of Wing carefree and irrcspon 
sible, but mj return home to the United States icccntuatcd 
almost immediately the sertous side of life, and that first 
summer was not sery good preparation for being a gay and 
joious debutante 

Vallie still bad great charm—in fact, he hept it all bis bfc 
—and I think my grandmother, because she always had a 
desire to protect those she loscd, probably !o\cd him more 
than any of her other children and she never would give up 
her hopes for him 

I was allowed tobnvc Lconie Gifford and a fnend of hers 
tostay with me for a few days that summer, as they had come 
O'er from England Every moment that they were there, 
ho'Yever, I held my breath for fear some unfortunate ina 
dent would occur 

That was the last time 1 ever had any girl to stay at Tivoli 
wuh me After that 1 would occasionally inviie a man, but 
nev er felt free to do so unless 1 knew bim well enough to tell 
him that be might have an uncomfortable nme 
My grandmotber had cut herself off almost entirely from 
contact vnih her neighbors and while Vallie, when he met 
anyone, would behave wiili braggadocio we really lived an 
isolated life No one was ever inviitd to come for a meal or 
to stay vvath us who was not so inumate that he knew the 
enure situauon 

My little brother was still at home and had a tutor with 
him but while I think he was fnghtened by mv unde at 
Umes, as I was being younger it did not make the same deep 
impression on him 

^ Thu autumn he went off to boarding school My grand 
mother and 1 took him up to Groton She seemed quite old 
already and somchov% or other the real responsibility for tins 
young brother was slipping very rapidly from her hands into 
mine. She never went again to see him at school and I began 
to go up every term for i weekend, which was what all good 
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pucnts utTC cxpcctcxl to do I kept this up lhrom?h the 
ji irs ht ivas there just as 1 uas to do bter for my own sons 
/\ lufJe Jater that autumn 1 nwied to the oJd house on 
West 37th Street Theoretically my grandmother Ined there 
too hut as n matter of fact she liscd otTisoli in a oin attempt 
to laxp Vallic thtre and keep him sober as much as possible 
Pussic my only unmarried aunt and I li\ eel together She 
vs as no less beautiful than she had been wlicn 1 vv’as a child 
Slit u as just as popular with josl as many beauit and several 
lave affairs always detastiting her emotions She uent the 
round of soaa! dinners and dances just as hard as any debit 
nme 

* Coming Out' 


OF course my grandmother could do nothing about mj 
coming out 6ui auiomaiically mj name was placed on 
cterjbodys hit 1 vvas asked at once to all kmd$ of parties 
but t/ie /?»t one / attended was an Assembly Ball and 1 uas 
liUn bv roj cousins Mr and \!rs Henry Parish ]r 
Mj aunt Mrs hfortimcr had bought my clothes in Parts 
and i imagine that I was well dressed but there was abso- 
lutely nothing about me to attract anytxxlys attenuon I was 
nil but 1 did not dance very well not had I had much oppor 
tunitv in England and in any case English dancing was 
different from ours I had lost touch with all the j^irls whom 
1 had known before I went abroad though of course after 
wards I picked up some of my old relationships I went into 
that ballroom not knowing one single man except Bob Per 
guson the friend of my childhood but ivhom i had rarely 
«wn s nee I went abroad and Forbes Morgan who was one 
of Pussies most ardent admirers 


I do not think I quite realized beforehand what utter 
agony it was going to be or I would never have had the cour 
age to go Bob Ferguson introduced a number of his friends 
Nick Biddle Duncan Hams and Pendleton Rogers But by 
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10 stretch of the imagination couM 1 fool mjself into thinlt- 
ng that 1 %\as a popular debutante' 

1 v.cni home caijv, thanliul to get away, having Icatncd 
that before 1 \icni to an) part) or to any dance I should have 
two partners, one for supper and one for the cotillion Anv 
girl who was a success would be asled by manj men and 
accepted the one whom she preferred at the moment ^^lc»c 
pailncis were picicquisitcs, but you must also be chosen to 
dance everv figure in the cotillion, and your popularity was 
gauged by the numbers of favors you took home Pussie b 1 
wajs had far more than i had* 1 knew 1 was the first girl in 
my mothers family who was not a belle, and though I never 
acknowledged it to any of them at that time, I was deeply 
ashamed 

Mr and Mrs Mortimer gave a large theater panv and 
supper, with dancing afterwards, for me, later on at Sherry’s 
which was the fashionable restaurant of those days This 
helped verv much to give me a sense that I had done mv 
hare of entertaining, or rather u had been done for me and 
lor one night I stood and received with my aunt and had no 
anxieties Pussie and 1 logcihei gave a few luncheons and 
dinners that winter at the jyth Street house 

Gradually I acquired a few fnends those I have already 
mentioned and Harry Hooker, and a few others, and finally 
going cut lost some of its terrors, but that first winter, when 
my sole object in life was society, nearly brought me to a 
state of nervous collapse I had other things however, on my 
mind* 1 ran the house more or less as far as it was run by 
anyone for Pussie was if anything more temperamental 
than she had been as a young girl, and her love affairs were 
^coming more senous There would be days and days vvhen 
Kstie would shut henelf into her room, refusing to eat and 
spending hours weeping 

Finaliv , I felt called upon to try to find out what some of 
her troubles were, bui 1 was quite unsuccessful, as I should 
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Ihm: knoun I wxiuld be if 1 bad been a little older and 
hrtd a little more ejqwncnce I went blindly on, trying to b? 
tactful and wise, and finding mj-sclf confronted vMtb tnanj 
situations that I was totalh unprepared to handle. 

Occasionally Valhe would come to tlie house for one pur 
jwse md one alone, tint was to goon a real spree. Pussie was 
no better cquippetl to cope with this diflicultj tJian I sfas In 
fact, not Insing any other \ital interests, I had more time to 
Jnndlc this situation and a cenom kind of strength and 
dttt.nninition which underlay my timidity must hate begun 
to make itself felt, for I think J was better able to handle 
many difTkCullics that arose during this strange winter than 
was Pussic, who was some fourteen years my senior 

1 did do witli Pussic a number of pleasant things, how 
cter, that winter Her musical talent kept her m touch %\tth 
a certain number of artistic people, and I enjoyed listening 
to her play and going to the theater, concerts and the opera 
with her Bob Ferguson, who lived a very pleisant bachelor 
existence m New York and had many, many friends, infiu- 
duced me that year to Bay Emmett, the painter, and some of 
her friends, and I rejoiced that Bob and 1 had reestablished 
our old friendship He felt diat he was entitled to bnng me 
home after parties we might both attend which of coune 
was a great relief to me, as otherwise I always had to have a 
maid wait for me — that was one of the rules my grandmother 
had laid dow n That rule amuses me now when 1 realize how 
gaily I went around European aties all by my-self However, 
slie accepted Bob as escort though she viould not hear of 
anyone else having the same pnvilege 

He took me to several studio parties in Bay Emmett s studio 
and gave me my first taste dF meeting informaliv people 
whose names I recogmzed as having accomplished things in^ 
the sphere of art and letters 

I !ik<^ this very much better than I did the dinners and 
dances I was struggling through to formal society each night 
and yet I would not hate wanted at that age to have been 
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left out, for I \\as stiH haunted hy my uphnneinR and be 
l»e%ed that uhat was kno\%’n as New \ork Societj was really 
imjxjnant 

r Diinnq this time 1 had begun to see occasionallj mv. 
cousin, FranUm Rooscselt, who was at college, and also his 
cousin Ljman Delano and \anous other members of his 
family and some of his college Cnends His mother, Mrs 
)ames Rooseielt, was sorrj for me, 1 think She remembered 
seeing me as a child not only at Mr Dodsuorths danang 
classes hut occasional!) at a danang class which Mrs Archi 
bald Rogers, her nexi^ooi neighbor at Hyde Park held dvir 
mg the autumn months at Crumwold Hall, where the chil 
dren from up and down the n\er came and danced I was 
occasional!) allowed to go with mj cousin Mrs Robert 
Litingsion, and her children 

Mrs Roosetelt and her husband, who died m tgoo had 
been fond of my mother and father Mrs Cowles knew them 
both scry well, and of course they knew Mrs Douglas Rob- 
inson hut the tie with my father was stronger because he 
crossed on the steamer wath them when he was statung his 
tnp around the world The) were so fond of him that when 
their son FranUm was born they asked m> father to he his 
godfather 

When I was two years old my father and mother took me 
to stay at H)de Park ivuh them My mother in law sa)s that 
she remembers my standing in the door with m) finger m 
my mouth and being addressed as “Granny by my mother 
and that Franklin rode me around tire nursery on his back 
Tins visit, howeier is purely a matter of hearsay to me and 
my first recollection of Franklin is at one of the Orange 
Christmas panics later a ^imiise of him the summer 1 came 
"^homc from school when I was gpingup to Tivoli m the coach 
of a New York Central tram He spied me and took me to 
speak to his mother who, of course, was in the Pullman car 
I never saw him again vinul he began to come to occasional 
dmccs ihc winter 1 came out and I was asked to a house-party 
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at Hyde Parl% where all the other guests were mostly his 

cousins 

Munel Robbins, later Mrs Cynl Mamneau, pretty and 
cdpible and set) losely, with her younger brother, Wanen,w 
who «as still at Groton, Ellen and Laura Delano, and their 
brother, Lyman, and some other young college friends, made 
up the party 

Muriel aftersvards uent to Groton with me once or t«ice 
when 1 was snsiting Hall, and the boys from Harsard came 
dossn to see us 

In those days there was no comfortable Parents’ House at 
Groton and ue stayed with Mrs Whitney, the lady who for 
many years looted after Groton parents nsiung their off 
spring She and I got on %ery well, I was young and the fact 
that the beds were hard and the rooms cold made sery little 
difference to me Everyone marveled because she allowed me 
to bring a maid, but I had explained to her that my grand 
mother would not allow me to come unless 1 had a maid with 
me She seemed to accept that necessity, though she never al ^ 
lowed a maid as a lu.vutj to anyone* On one occasion she 
IS Imown to have deposited some of her guests bags on the 
front porch and announced that a cat w^juld take them to the 
stauon at such and such a time When they gently remon 
strated, her only answer was that she no longer had a room 
for them They had I believe committed the sin of asking 
for late dinner or breakfast in bed both of which were taboo' 

, Later Groton was to have a Parents House with greater 
comfort, but 1 must have begun early to enjov vagaries of 
human nature, for I really grew fond of Mrs UTutney and 
felt a distinct sense of loss when her boarding house was 
given up 

r did not stay so much in Tivoli the summer after I cam^^ 
out I was there part of the Ume but paid a great many v isits * 
for by that time I had made many friends and Mrs Parish 
was kind to me as always In the autumn when I was nine- 
teen my grandmother decided that she could not afford to 
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open the New Yotk house, and the question came up as to 
uhere Pussie and I uere going to hse Mrs Ludlow jnvjtcd 
Pusuc to stay uith her, and Mn PansK offered me a home 

GRO\^^^c Up 

I had grown up cnnsidetablj this past >ear, and had come 
to the conclusion that I would not spend another year just 
doing the social rounds jxirticularly as 1 knew that m> 
cousins house would mean much less ease in casual enter 
tainnwnt than 1 had known in the 57 th Street house She 
still Ined with s great deal of formality and punctuality, and 
the latter was now not one of my strong points 
Pussic was no help in keeping me punctual In fact I 
rertvember one homblc esemng when 1 was dining with Mrs 
Ogden Mills We often took a cab together for the sake of 
econamv and this ciening she was so late that after leaving 
her 1 armed when everyone was seated ot table Covered 
with confusion, I apologircd latt«ly for my lateness and 
found my seat suffenng agonies of shame with so many eyes 
turned reprovingly upon me’ 

Cousin Susie (Mrs Pansh) told me that I might occa 
sionall) have guests for tea d«>wn in a little reception room 
on the first floor, but there was no feeling at that time that I 
could ask people m casually for meals 1 had my maid how 
ever, and everything was arranged so that 1 could go out as 
much as I wished and she w’ss more than kind m entertain 
mg at formal lunches and dinners for me 

One thing I remember very vividly I had run over mv 
allowance considerably and had a great many bills overdue 
and finally my cousin Mr Pansh look me m hand and 
iwinstakingl) showed me how to keep books He would not 
allow me to ask my grandmother to pay up these bills but 
ho made me pay them up myself gradually over a period of 
tin« This was probably my only lesson in handling money 
and 1 have been etemally grateful for it all the rest of my 
life 
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I le was tall and thin and distinguished loolang, with a 
jmisuche, and while railiet fonnal in manner he was the 
hindcst person ] have ever inown, and lie still is 

1 have my Cousin Susie to thank for the friendship which 
grew up gradually that winter between Mrs Tilden R 
Stlmcs and mjsclf She was a letj intimite friend of Mrs 
Parishs and I had met her casually just as I had met her very 
beautiful sixteen year old daughter the vvirtter before This 
daughter, Isabella, though siiH at school, wis already the 
talk of New York, one of the lovehest young girls I Iiaveevet 
seen 

Bob Terguson and Nick Biddle had brought her first to 
see me, and ihai was the beginning of a friendship with both 
mother and daughter They came from Kentud^y and St 
Paul, Minnesota, and there was a glamour about them both 
Isabella's colored mammy would have lent a touch of dis* 
tincuon to any household, and slie added to the interest in 
this girl who was to be one of the most popular debutantes 
that New York has ever seen. Mammy looked over all her 
friends and passed judgment on them. She even looked up 
iheir ancestors, her keen mtuinon v\as seldom wrong and 
many a tunc have 1 laughed over her summing up of some 
young man who was supposed to be one of New York s best 
catches* 

That winter I began to work in the Junior League. It was 
m us very early stages Maty Hamman afterwards Mrs 
Charles Cary Rumsey, was the moving spirit There was no 
clubhouse, we were just a group of girls anxious to do some- 
thing helpful m the aty in which we lived We agreed when 
we joined to do certain pieces of work and Jean Reid daugh 
ter of Mr and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and I undertook to take 
classes of youngsters at the Rivington Street Seidement 
House Jean was to play the piano and I was to keep the chil 
dren entertained by teaching calisthenics and fancy dancing 
As I lememher it, we arrived there as school came out in the 
Aftcinooas, and it was dark before we left Jem often came 
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andA%cnt in her carnage, but I took the cle\aled railuaj or 
the Fourth Avenue street car and walked across from the 
Bower) Needless to sa), the streets filletl with foreign look- 
ing people, crowded and dirt), filled me with a certain 
amount of terror and I often watted on a comer for a car, 
watching with a great deal of trepidation, men come out of 
the saloons or shabby hotels ncatb), but the children inter 
ested me enormousl) I feel sure I was a \er> poor teacher, 
for I had had no expenence However, 1 still remember the N 
glow of pride that ran through me when one of the little 
girls said her father vsanted me to come home with her, as 
he wanted to give me something because she enjojed her 
classes so much Needless to saj, I did not go, but that invi 
tation bolstered me up whenever 1 had an\ difficulty in dis 
QpUning my brood* 

Occasionally Jean was ill, and though we were supposed 
to provide someone else if we were not able to go ourselves, 
«om«hmg went wrong and I had to take the class without 
my music, which was not so eas) 

Once I remember allowing m> cousin Franklin Roosevelt, 
it that time a senior at Harvard, to come down to meet me 
All the little girls were tremendously interested, and the next 
time they gathered around me demanding to know if he was 
my feller,' an expression which meant nothing to me at 
that lime* 

1 think It must have been this same winter that I became 
interested m the Consumers’ League, of which Mrs Maud 
Nathan was the president Luckily, 1 went with an expe 
nenced older woman to do some in\estigation in garment 
factones and department stores It had ne\et occurr^ to me 
^ before that the girls might get tired standing behind counter^ 
all day long or that no seats were provided for them if they 
had time to sit dow n and rest I did not know w hat the sani 
tat) Tttjuirements should he in the dress factories, either for 
air or lavatory faalmcs Tins was mj first introduction to 
anything of hts kind and 1 rather imagine that by spring I 
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ujs quite ready to drop all tins good u-ork and go up to tke 
tountry and spend ilio summer jn idleness and tmeafion’ 

As 1 try to sum up my envn development in the autumn of 
1903, 1 think 1 was a curious nuxturc of extreme innocence 
and unuorldlmcss with a great deal of knowledge of some 
of the less attracti\e and less agreeable sides of life — which, 
however, did not seem to male me any more sophisticattd or 
less innocent 

I think It would be v’cry diflicult for anyone in these days 
to have an) idea of the formality with which girls m my 
generation were trained I cannot believe that I was the only 
one brought up m this way, ihough 1 ratiier imagine that I 
was perhajK more smelly kept to die formalities than were 
man) of my friends 

It was an understood thing that no girl was interested in a 
man or showed any liking for him unnl he made all the 
advances Vou knew a man very well before you wrote or 
received a letter from him, and those letters make me simie 
wlien I see some of the correspondence today There were ' 
very few men indeed who would have dared to use my 
firsr name, and to have signed oneself m any other way ihan 
'Very sincerely yours,” would have been not only a breach 
of good manners but an admission of feeling which was en- 
tirely inadmissible 

One of Franklin’s fnends, Howard Cary, a cbanning man 
with areally lovely spin!, wrote me occasionally about books, 
for vve had 0 mutual interest in literature His letters were 
charming, bur formal and even saff when they touched on 
anything but books My grandmother always made me feel 
a little sclf<Qnscious when I received a letter from a man 

You never allowed a man to give yxiu a present eveept 
flowers or candy or possibly a book To receive a piece of 't' 
jewelry from a man to whom you were not engaged ».is a 
sign of being a fast woman and the idea that you would 
permit anv man to kiss you before you were engaged to him 
never even crossed my mind 
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All these restrictions seem footi^ nor^adaj’s, but I uonder 
f the girls s%eren’t safer It requires more character to be as 
tee as )ouih is today. 

I had pamfullj high ideals and a tremendous sense of 
duty at that time, entirely unrelicscd by any sense of humor 
or any appreciation of the weaknesses of human nature 
Things were either right or wrong to me with \cr\ fen 
shades and 1 had had too little expenence toknou as yethou 
tery fallible human judgments ate. 

My Engacemevt 

1 had a great curiosity about life and a desire to participate 
in eiery expenence that might be the lot of uoman There 
seemed to me to be a necessity for hurry without thyme or 
reason I felt the urge to be a part of the stream of life, and 
so in the autumn of 1933 when Franklin Roosevelt, my fifth 
cousin once removed, asked me to marry him, though I was 
only nineteen, it seemed an entirely natural thing and I 
never even thought that we were both rather young and m 
experienced 1 came back from Groton where I had spent 
the weekend, and asked Cousin Susie whether she thought I 
cared enough, and my grandmother when 1 told her asked 
me if I was sure 1 was really in love I solemnly answered 
yes, and yet I knovs now that it was years later before I 
understood what being in love was or what loving really 
meant 

I bad very high standards as to what a wife and mother 
should be and not the faintest notion of what it meant to 
be either a wife or a mother, and none of my elders enlight 
ened tne 

I marvel now at my husbands patience, for I realize how 
"^trying I must have been in many ways I can see today how 
funny were some of the itagvdies of our early married life 

My mother m law had sense enough to realize tliat both 
of us were very young and very undeveloped, and m spite of 
the fact that she thought I had been well brought up, she 
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tleadecl to trj to make her son tmnk this matter o%et — which 
at the time, oE course, 1 resented As he was w ell ahead m li» 
studies, she took him with his fnend and room mate, i^throp 
Brown, on a cruise to the West Indies dial wonttr, svhile 1 
Jived in New "Vork with Mrs Parish 

Franklins feelings did not change, howcter 
M) first expenence with the complications that surround 
the attendance of a President at anj kind of f amilj" gathering 
such as a wedding or a funeral came when mj great uncle, 
James King Gracie, whose wife was our belo\cd Auntie 
Graae, died on Notember zi 1903, and Uncle Ted cimc 
to Netv York for the funeral 

The streets were lined with police, and only sucli people 
as had identification cards could get m and out ol Mrs 
Douglas Robinson s house where Uncle Ted stayed ^^'e all 
drove down m a procession to the church but Unclt Ted 
ucm m by a special door through the clerg>mans house 
which Ind a connecting passageway, and Jcfi the same way 
J went into the chur^ in the ordinary way, and only 
aftersiards heard with horror that m spite of all the preeau 
lions an unknown man stepped up to Uncle Ted m the 
passageway leading from the liouse to the church and Inndcd 
him a petition No one could imagine hov\ the man got in 
or why he had not been seen by the police He fortunately 
Ind no bad intentions but nevenhdess fie gave evenonc 3 
shock, for hid he wanted to attack Unde Ted he could have 
done so easily 

\A',tsirixcTON Fon zm. F/rtsT Time 
I n the wmten of 1903 and 1904 Auniic Byt with wlmm 
I had already stayed in FvminRton Cbnnctiinu a^}«| me 
to come to \\ cshinRion 10 stay with her She was 0 wc nder -J 
ful hostess as I base alriady sud. By this time 1 had guned 
a little scif-ccnfidcnce and $0 1 reallv enjoyed mcctinj the 
younger diplomais and the few young Amcncan men who 
are to be found m the soojI arcles of \\ ashimjton 1 was 
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mnted to the Wliitc House to stay for a night, but I uas 
ai\va\-s aAvcd b) t\ie White House and ibeicfote picf cried 
to sta> wih Auntie Bje, where one felt more at ease She 
^I'arrangcd eienthmgso well for me that I did not feel respon 
sible for tii}-self She had me meet a number of the girls in 
Washington, and 1 often wonder if some of them remember 
those youthful da\s as well as 1 do There were Mrs Victor 
Moivtawetz, who was Matjone Nott, Cissie Patterson and 
the Winslow girls, Harriet and Maiy, Catherine Adams, 
daughter of Charles Francis Adams, Margarctta MaeVeagh, 
and manj others who were fnends of Auntie B>es and 
therefore kind to me 

I went with Auntie Bve on her rounds of afternoon calls 
and though 1 was aghast at this obligauon for the short nme 
1 was there It was most entertaining The dinners luncheons 
and teas were interesting, and people of importance, with 
charm and wat and Mioir faire, fillii my da>s wath unusual 
ind exciting expenences 

Young ^laJoc Leonard, with only one arm (the other lost 
dunng the Boxer rebellion m China), Mr John Lodge and 
a charming young Italian named Gherardesca, and many 
others, made these \ isiis stand out in m> memory 
The chief excitement of the winter of 190 ^ uas the mar 
riage of Pussie to W Forbes Morgan, Jr It took place on 
February 16 , in Mrs Ludlow s house, where Pussie w’as 
staying The Qouers were loiely, as 1 remember, and Pussie 
looked beautiful, but no one was very happy Forbes was a 
number of years lOungei than Pussie and we knew she was 
temperamental and wondered how they would adjust them 
sehes to the complicated business of mamed life 
Unde Teds campaign and reclection had meant %'ery 
►hnle to me except m genera) interest, for again 1 lived m a 
totally nonpoUtical atmosphere In Washington, however 
I gradually acquired a faint conception of the poliUcal world 
very different from m\ New York world I also acquired 
hule by imie the soaai ease whidi I sorely needed 
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Uncle Ted came occasionally to Auntie Bye s house m 
formally and those nsits were intetesting e\'ents. She Aveflt 
now and then to walk wth Aunt Edith or perhaps Unde 
Ted would send for her to talk over something flicrcb> 
showing that he considered her adsicc was well worth haw 
mg He was deioted to both his sisters and Auntie Connne 
CMrs Douglas Robinson) came dowm to sec him or he went 
to sec her in New York or in the country They all tilled 
on poJiucal questions hlenture or art and his wife and his 
sisters each m their own way made their contributions to 
what was aKvay's stimulating talk 

Aunuc Bye liad a great gift for homeniaking Some of her 
furniture was ugK but whercicr she Ined ihere was an at 
mosphete of comfort and you were glad to sit down m her 
rooms The talk was always lucly md it all times there wa* 
fncndlincss in her unstinted hospuihty Tlic unevpt'ctcd 
guest was always wel« me and young or old yourtilh felt 
Auntie Bics interest in you 

This miv hwe been the reason why 1 loved to be with liex 
for I was stdl sin and she gave me reissurmce She once 
gave me a piece of adv ice which I think mmt !nv c come from 
her own philosophy 1 w-ts iisking l>cr how I could be sure 
fhif I was doing the right thing if sonjcone cTiMtiycd me Her 
mswer was No matter what you do some people will 
criticize you and if vou arc entirely sure tint voii would not 
he asliamed to cvplwn your aaun to somc’one whom ytni 
*' lovct) and who loveil vtni and you arc saiisRcd in your wn 
mind that vou ire doing nUu then vou necvl never wi rry 
about criticism nor need you ever explain whit vou c' " 

She hid not married until laicvn I ft md she liad livei! for 
manj years according to this pnncrplc herself \\hcn Mr 
J R C Rosv ) Rnn^cvehs Wife died while hr wns tl i I irst u 
Secretary of our Fmbiwv in London she went over t( lx. hit 
hostess and fake rare of Jm rhd Wn Then d r met and war 
married lo Captain \\ iJbim ShefTtld Cowl -s who wi» our 
Naval Attac't md on her return to this aiuiitn Ud am 
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\<.fricld Cbulcs, Jt , \’.-as b«m Because of her cicfonutv mcl 
r age, c\er)hod) anxious about her, but coungc wll 
irrv )ou through a great deal and the baby am\ed iwrfcct 
^e\er\ \\a>, and both mother and b^b) progressed normallj 
3 bcalih and strength 

This child of hers w as alu-a) s the apple of her e> c and grew 
ip to he the pride and joj of her life 
Unde Wdl, Aunue B>e‘s husband, was now an Admiral 
n the Nav\, and I began to learn something about the 'ler^ 
ces and to realize that these men who are our officers in the 
army and na\j, while thej rcceue litde fmanaal compcnsi 
tion are cnormousls proud to serxe their country The> and 
their wwes ha\c a position which is their right b\ virtue of 
their service, reg'irdlcss of birth or of income Quite a new 
idea to a ptovinaal little miss from New York' 

In )unc of 1904 \ went with Franklin s mother and most 
of his cousins to his commencement at Harvard the first 
commencement I had ever attended 
That summer I paid my aunt, Mrs Douglas Robinson, 
quite a long visit m Islesboio Maine where she had a cot 
tage, and then I went up to stay mth Frartklin and his 
tnothec at Camixsbello Island, New Brunswick Canada 
Franklin came down to get me, and wc made the long trip 
by tram, changing at least twice and ^ttmg there m the eve- 
ning Of course, I had to have m> maid wnth me tor I could 
vot have gone with him alone' 

Once there, however, we walked together, drove around 
the island sailed on a small schooner yacht vvath li s mother 
and other friends, and got to know each other a little better 
than ever before This vacht seemed to me, who was not 
much accustomed to any of the luxuries of life the last word 
^1 extravagance 

FAimtAVEN AND TItE DeLAIsO FaMILV 
In the autumn of 1904 ovm engagement was announced 
i was askeil by FranUms aunt and unde, Mr and Mrs 
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Warren Delano, to spend Tlianksgiving at Fairlisrrft 
Massachusetts, rnth the entire Delano famil) It n'as an nr 
deal, but 1 knew so inan> of tlicm alrcad), and ihcs were^ 
\eq kind and w-arm in thtir ssclcome, that I began to 
that 1 was part of the clan, and a clan it was' 

TThis old Fairhaicn house, and the tradition which Jir 
back of It, was in Itself interesting to me M) mother in liw* 
grandfather Warrtn Delano had Ivtn a sea captain sailint 
from New Bedford W^en returning from a tnp to Swedi-t* 
in rSi<{ his boat was captured by the British and he wti 
taken into Halifax Fmall) tl)“ men v^erc sent home, but the 
ship was taken from them M> mother m law $ father, Wa** 
ren Delano, remembered as a hide boy the ocxiup-ition o( 
raifhmcn b> the British in this same War of j8is He and 
lits little brotlicrs were liumed to safet) up the Aeiishnct 
Biver 

On retiring Captain Delano built himself a digmlied 
rambling house with stone walls inclosing the lawn and 
garden Tliere was a stable m the rear When Ins win, 

Dvfano, tn) mother m law s father was seicnti'sn Captain 
Delano drove him up to Boston and put him in the rountintf 
house of hit fneml, Mr Torliev TTie eldest of a 1 irf,e famth 
must begin car}} to earn bis sm-n hnng. ind Ijcforr the IjJ 
was nineteen he was sailing as siiperrarga on a ship which 
went to Souih America and CJjum D»i» wm hclp-j m ifjjt 
his bfothen in hfc and took tats of his sistm and sanmti 
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Tbc\r descendants all happened to be children o*" Warren 
Delano, for the other hroihers and sisters had had no children 
^ U anen Debnn. the thud in hue, was ni> mother in law's 
xld-^t htothcr, and the head of the fatnily v.hcn I became 
cei,'aj,cd to Franhhn lie managed tlie rauhnen propcris 
2nd the trust fund which went with it All the family went 
there when they washed and conformed to the agreement 
which the brothers and sisters entered into together 
1 yew \ery lend of some of die older members of my bus 
bands family Mr and Mrs Warren Delano were always 
kindness itself to me, as were Mrs Forbes Mrs I Iitch, Mrs 
Price Collier and Mr and Mrs Frcdenc Delano 
Mrs Hitch was the most philanthropic and cnic rmbde? 
of my husbands relations She was not only a moving spint 
vn Newburgh, where she Iwed in the old family house, bvft 
she reached out to Nesv York City and belonged to many of 
’he early state-wnde and national moiemcnis for the better 
ing of human conditions After my husband went into poh 
tics she took a tremendous interest in him and wTote him 
long letters about the local political situation 

Mr Frcdenc Delano was still in business in these early 
years, but later on, when he came to live in Washington, he 
devoted biinself entirely to public affairs and became one of 
the leading atizens not only of his community but of the 
country, putting into public work all the ability which had 
gained him a place of pcomincncc in the business world and 
working as hard on his unpaid avnc jobs as he had worked 
on the things he did which had brought him in 1 substantial 
income 

All the members of my husbands family had business 
^='bility, uT^gvnation and sense That does not mean that 
they never made mistakes but standing as they did together 
in a clan they usually retrieved their mistakes, and the whole 
family profited 

The Faithavcn house was roomy, and had been added to 
from time w ume in it theic were many mtercstinR thlncs 
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1 l»ejK)at-of arms of Jehan de Lannoj , Knight of the GoldfP 
rieece and ancestor of the ongma! Phiihpe de Lannot wl’'? 
came to this country in No\embet 1621 hung over the door 
on a painted shield Some sheltes over the old fas 
desks were filled with interesting little trinkets and there 
were some beautiful Chinese vases A drawer in one of these 
desks yielded to our astonished gaze the skin from the palm 
of a bo> s hand The attached legend explained that it came 
off intact and was retained by Warren I think as a memento 
of his case of scarlet fever' Shades of the old thcorj tliat 
peeling was a contagious penod' 

Up in the attic were some iioiy carnngs done by men on 
the long whaling voj ages Manj of these things are now m 
the New Bedford museum but certain trunks held old 
ships logs and family dianes and these Franklin in partieu 
lar reveled in 

Large famil) reunions had not taken place in my Hall 
family for a g^ many years perhaps dut to the fact that, 
life at Tiv'oli where my grandmother lived ilmost entirely 
With Valhe vvas not very pleasant or it may have been due 
to the fact that we were scattered and bid no mutual inter 
csts being held together only by personal affection for each 
other as individuals Tins did hold us however ind I think 
vve were drawn together for many yean by devotion to my 
grandmother 

Therefore this first big family party at Fairhaven vvas to 
nie something of a revelation Tlierc was a sense of sccunl) 
which I never had known before 1 imagine that without 
rvalizing it it was a relief to me who sensed in those years 
a ctrum feeling of msecuniy in nvosl of the rtlationslups of 
ni> flail family Maude for instance vv’as very much in love 
with her attractne husband btii financial diffitulues were^ 
always lurking m the background llicy stemed the givest 
m isf carcirce of young pcojjfc and when ihtv hid come to 
Fnghnd vvhile I vvas at ichool because Larry Waterbury 
(Maudts husband) was a meniber of the American inter 
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national championship polo tcanJi 1 watched s\ith awe and 
tnvy the clothes that Maude wore and the constant gaiety 
Tlieirs was a v\orld uheie pleasure dominated 

was allowed to attend these games, and 1 thrilled with 
ptidc at die skill of the Amcncan "players. Under the e'ccite- 
ment and gaiety, howeter, lurked a constant sense of inse- 
cuniy 1 also soon discotcred that cards were not always 
plajed for fun in this young group, and that the results were 
sometimes senous. 

By 1901 1 was already beginning to realize that debts some- 
times hung o\ct people’s heads, that both Eddie and Vallit 
liad squandered what money was left to dicra, that Pussie 
had trusted much of hers to gentlemen with good intentions 
but little business judgment who alvvays lost more than the\ 
made for her, which meant that by this time her income was 
considctablv lessened , 

My grandmother, as the children came of age had less 
arid less money because, as there had been no will she only * 
Tiad her dower nght m her husbands estate She wis barely 
able to meet her otvn expenses and help her somewhat e.\ 
tiayagam children 

Tissie s husband was well off and very generous, and Tissie 
herself for years spent practically e\ety penny she had on 
members of her familv Eccryone of them was conscious of 
finanaal strain, pnmanly because each one was keeping 
up with the Joneses in some way 
The Delanos were the first people I met who were able to 
do what they wanted to do without wondenng where to 
obtain the money, and it was not long before I learned the 
reason for this Sly mother in law taught me, but I am sure 
■^hai any memher of her family could have taught me just as 
^^■cll They watched their pennies, which 1 had always seen 
squandered They were generous and could afford to be m 
big things, because so little was ever wasted or spent in in 
consequential ways 

They \ etc a clan and if wustortune befell one of them, 
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the others ralhed at once My Hall family would have ralli”^ 
too Jiut the) had so much less to rally with The Delano* 
might disapprove of one another, and if so«they were 
slow to express their disapproval hut let someone outside - 
much as hint at enuasm and the clan was ready to tear hin 
Jimb from limb' 

Before FranUin went to Harvard he had wanted to g£ 
into the Naiy, which desire may be explained bj his r'iC" 
England ancestry His father felt however, that an onl) son 
should not choose a profession which would tahe him sc 
much away from home Therefore he wanted Franklin W 
study law as a preparation for an) kind of business or pw 
fession which he might enter later 

After graduating from Harvard Frankbn went to law 
school at Columbia Unnersit) His mother rook a house at 
200 Madison Avenue and wc had man) gay Umes during 
the winter of 1905- wnth his cousin Munel Robbins who 
often came to visit her Aunt Sallie and the other young 
znemhers of the family Parties were given for us wt.dding 
presents began to come and my Cousin Susie helped me to 
bu) my trousseau and my linens It was all very exciting and 
l)ie wedding plans were complicated by the fact tliat Uncle 
Ted at that time President of the United States viascomms 
to New York to give me an ay and our date had to fit m with 
Ins plans Finally it was dcadod that we would be married 
on St PatneksDa) Alarch 17th 1905 because Uncle Ted 
was coming on for the parade that day 

Uncle Teds Inahcuration March 4 1905 
Franklin and I were thnlled to be asked to sta) with 
Auntie- Bye for Uncle Teds inauguration on March 4th / 
1905 I had no conception of what all the arrangements 
tailed but I do remember the number which was pistcd on 
Auntie B>es brougham and her remark that her colored 
coaditnan really stayed with htr because of the pride he feh 
when he found himself well up in the line pissing in where 
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•'rs were not allo%\ed to go’ Not \ery difTtrent from <omc 
our A\hite brethren — uho ire not coachmen, either! Just 
human trait which has persisted even into the maclnnc 
.1 

Dnee at the capitol onlj the immediate family wcntinsitle. 
inUm and I went to our seats on the capitol steps ju't 
of Uncle Ted and his farralj 1 \sas interested and e\ 
ed, hut politics still meant hide to me, For though 1 can 
member the forceful manner in which Uncle Ted delu 
al his speech 1 ha^e no iccoHeciion of what he said’ Wc 
me hack to the White House for lunch, and then saw 
e parade and back to New York 1 told m>self I had seen 
1 historic event — and 1 never cxjiected to see another in 
iguration in the family' 
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OUR WEDDING, MARCH 17, 1905 


The week hefore our wedding was all frantic haste Some of 
my bndcsmaids came to help me wnte notes of thanks for 
ivcdding presents of course signing my name One day wc 
Jisctncrcd to our horror iliat Isabella Selmes was WTiting 
Ttanldin and 1 are so pleased with your gift etc and then 
signing her owti name instead of mine' The bndesmaids were 
dressed in cream taffeta with three feathers in their hair and 
had tulle veils floating down their backs 

Franklin had a number of ushers and Lathiop Brown 
was his best man My own dress was heavy stiff satin with 
shined tulle m the neck and long sleeves My Grandmother 
Halls rose point Brussels lace covered the dress and a veil 
of the same lace fell from my bead over my long tram 
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Tlie three leathers wom by the bridesmaids nere rere 
nisccnt of the Roose\elt crest, and FranUm had designed 
tie pin for liis ushers, with three httle feathers in diamond 
He also designed and gave me a gold watch, with my mitn 
m diamonds and a pm to wear it on mth the three feather 
which I still wear, though \s*aC(dies dangling from pins are P< 
so much the fashion today 

My mother in Jaw had gijen me a dog-collar of pearl 
which I vsore, feeling decked out bejond description 1 W' 
ned 3 large bouquet of lilies of the vallty 
» The date chosen had an added significance to all my Hal 
family for it was my mothers birthday 

March 17th anived Uncle Ted came to New York fror 
Washington, he reviewed the parade, and then came ti 
Cousin Susies house, where Franklin and J wrre marned 

Many of our guests had dilTiculty m reaching the housi 
because of the parade vshich blocked the streets No oni 
could enter from Fifth Atenue and tlie police guarded Unclj 
Ted so carefully it made it difficult for anyone to comc*ir 
from Madison Aienue A few irate guests artwed after tlm 
^ceremonj was oiert 

The ceremons was performed b> the Reicrtnd Endicolt 
Peabody the head of Croton School M\ Cousin Susie’s 
draiving room opened into her moiJicrs house, so it gate us 
two large rooms We were aciuall) married in Ludlovss 
house, where an altar had been arranged m front of tlit fire- 
pLicc, just as had been done for Pussies widding ihe jcat 
before 

When the ceremony had been performed we turned 
around to receive congratulitions from the xgnous members 
of our families and our friends In the mtantimc UndeTcdj 
wxnt into the library, where ufreshments wire served Tlioxy 
closest to us did fake time 10 wish us wrJ) but ihe greut ma 
jonty of the guests were far more inttrwted m the though* 
of lieing able to see and listen to the Presidmi— and in a scry 
short time this young mamed couple lurc standing alone’ 
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The room m which I'lc President wos holding fonh was 
Hied with people laughing gailj it hisjrtoncs which wire 
always amusing I do not reniemlx.r being pamcularK sur 
pnstd by tbis and 1 cannot icincinber that c\ci\ rnukhn 
seemed to mind We simpiy followed the crowd and listened 
wth the rest Later wc gathered together enough ushers and 
Wtjrh-jwis vt, -ciA awl I w.c madj. 

Uncle led attend this ceremony Tlicn we went iii»ijirs to 
dress Dy this time the hon of the afternoon bad left' 

\Vt kCt anwdst. the usual shower of nee One old friend of 
mine had not been able to be at the wedding Bob Terguson 
was laid up with a fe'cr which eter since the Spanish War 
when he had been one of Uncle Teds Rough Riders came 

back at mtersals so before we went to our train vvt stopjKd 
m to sec ium and then took the wain for Hyde Park wlicrt 
we spent our first honeymoon It is not customary to have 
two honeymoons but wc did because my- husband Iiatl to 
t finish out his y eat at law school 

Our first home was a small apartment in a hotel in the 
West Forties in N^w York City for the remainder of the 
spnng while FrankUn continued his study of law " 

It WPS lucky that mv fini housekeeping was so simple I 
had a tiny room for 1 so be could spend his Easter holidai 
wtfi us and he sectoed to fill the entire apartment Mending 
was all that was re’iHy required of me in the way of house- 
wifely duties in those first few weeks and fortunately I was 
well able to do dipt thanks to Madeleines training But 1 
knew less than nothing about eien ordering meals and wlnt 
little 1 had learned 3t Tnoh before I went abroid to school 
had completely slipl^ed out of my mind and m any case my 
gtandm whet s household icquir^ much more than a house 
hold for two or three' 

As soon as my mother in law moved to I lyde Park for the 
summer we moicd mto her house and were prompdy taken 
care of by her caretaker so 1 stiU did not have to display the 
depths of my ignorance asahousowiCe 
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Our Honeymoon 

As soon as law school was o%er for the summer ue-^^fnt 
^h^oad — and with what qualms did I embark' How tcrnble 
to be seasick v\ith a husband to take note of j'our suffenng 
partiailady one who seemed to think that sailing the ocean 
blue was a jo\l Luckilj lot me the tnp was calm and all 

I remember about it is that we plajed a great man> games of 
piquet and I invariably lost I was not wise enough at that 
time to know that if one plays cards with Franklin one must 
be prepared to win \erv mrcly I claim he has phenomenal 
luck He claims it is all due to skill' 

For the first time we did things that 1 had alwavs longed to 
do Wo went first to London and v»ere horrified to find that 
in some way vve had been identified with Unde Ted and 
were given the royal suite at Drowns Hotel with a sitting 
room so large that I could not find anything that I put down' 
VVe had to c^rplun that our pockctbwk was rot equal to so 
much grandeur but that made no difference We lived in 11 
for those first few days in London 

This IS a a(v (hat my husband loves and 1 learned to like 

II better than I ever had before because we poked mtOMranpe 
comers while he looked for books and pnnts with clothes 
thrown in 1 found manv things of interest but it was when 
we crossed the Channel that I iios reallv cxcitetl 

In Pans wc dined m strange places ordenng the speaal 
tics of any particular restaurant whatever ihcv nught be 
Wc wandered along the Seine and looked m all the second 
hand stands. 1 boui,ht clothes and some prints but FrankJm 
bought books books cvervwhcrc wc went 

His French was very good so in Pam he did the birgain 
ing for the books etc but wlien wr reached Italv I spoke ^ 
Kitcr Italian than he did However after a few days hi p»vx 
up taking me on cxpcditiotu to shops when lie redlv was 
filing to bargain because be said he d J a gmt deal Utter 
without me and insisted that J accep ed whateter the man 
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,3id and believed « to be the gospel truth so as a bargainer 
I was useless He got along vvwh his poor Italian, made up 
largelj from the Latin which he had Uarned in school 
We went to Milan, and then to Venice in Jul) In fact we 
spent the Fourth of jul> there, and it was verj, \er> warm 
but we had a delightful gondolier who looVed hhc a bentvo 
lent bandit and hept us out on the canals a good part of the 
nights He talked enough lenl Italian so that he and I could 
understand each other moderatel> well Occasionallj, when 
we went on long trips he had a fnend to help him, and then 
the Venetian dialect would fl) back and forth and he had to 
translate what his friend was sa>ing 
Mr Charles Forbes a cousin of mj husbands was hung 
m Venice, and took us to some of the little Italian rcstau 
rants m the back sttccts to cat macaroni cooked m the Tit,ht 
ivay He had given us one of his paintings of Venice as a 
wedding present, and showed us man> of his other paintings 
and the ongmal scenes 

1 fed the birds on the Piazza San Marco as I remembered 
doing as a little girl We glided through some of the smillcr 
canals to look through gnllcd entrances at what looked like 
fasanating gardens bc'ond the stately palace fronts We 
went to one or two of the old palaces thanks to Mr Forbes 
kind olTices, and visited some friends of Franklins mother 
snd father who lived there 

We saw churches until m> husband would look at no 
more, but he w-as never tired of sitting in the sun at one of 
the little tables around the Piazza and recalling the history 
of Venice 

We went bv gondola out to Murano and saw the glass 
blown and ordered a set of glasses with the Roosevelt cicst 
and some Venetian glass dolphins for table decorations both 
of which vve still have 

On the gondola were some little brass horses which I mvich 
admired ITiey were used to hsten up the top when a top was 
used Finallj we succeeded in buying a pair WHien we got 
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home these horses %\ere mounted as andirons ^nd %\eic used 
ever since bv us until last fall when 1 sent them to our <on 
Elliott for lus home m Tc'Tjs- In Venice also I bought some 
very beautiful red damasV made manj jears before I sun 
mise Some of it I used for curtains and some of it I kept 
and my daughter still has an evening coat made of this matin 
nal Jt Hill not near out and mil aivvajs be beautiful m spite 
of die fact that I feel sure she must begin to be a little weary 
of wearing it' 

rrom Venice \ve went north thixiugh the DoJoimtes a 
short distance by tram and then we took a large lumbering 
victoria drawn b) two horses It was a beautiful trip to 
Cortina where we spent sextral da>s My husband climbed 
tlie mountains with a charming ladi Miss Kitty Gamh bhe 
ms n few years his senior and be did not know her \co vsell 
dt that time but she could climb and 1 could not and though 
I never said a word 1 was jealous beyond drscnpiion and per 
Kcdy del gbted when we started off ag-im and drove out of 
the mountains Perhaps I should add thar Miss Gandv has 
since become one of mv very good friends' 

We stopped at Augsburg and UJm rwo quaint Cernun 
cities where we managed to find moit mtcrcsiing prints 
Then wc drove through the MpstoSt Moritz where Auntie 
lissie CAln Stanley Morr/mtr) and her famih were stJ) 
mg 

riic fact that wt drove meant ilui lur luggage IiaJ to l>e 
light and I had one very simph evening drtsj, with me 
uliith by this time was not m its I rst freshness- U c irmed 
at the Palace I lotcl to find j suite revrnid for us ond the 
j ncc appalled us both Ue derided tl u it ic was onU U r 3 
fiw davs OUT pockclKx'k would stand rl e siraiii U e (ctfpi 
how very nvucli dressing wxni on in such 1 otcls as thw and 
wt twn found that our clothes were only suitable tn one 
isirt culir dining place a bafeunv ovtifiv king lire lake and 
il c food scimcd co be even more expeiiMVx hire tl an jj wav 
ilvcwl ttc We wxre much relieved when we snrtwl < ff a^ain 
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and dro\e out of Swmcrland b> way of Strasbourg and 
Nancy 

FranUin took pictures of this whole trip some of them 
at the tops of passes where wc were surrounded onlj bj 
svhuc peaks covered widr snow When we got home and 
these pictures were developed he never had a moments hesi 
tation 35 to exactly where thej were taken Tliat extraordi 
nanl) photographic mind of his never forgets anything he has 
once seen 1 believe that today he would recognize any part 
of the country which we went over then as easily as he did 
when the photographs were developed 

Back in Pans I collected m> clothes and vvejiad some gav 
times as some of Franklins cousins were there also I remem 
bet one night taking Franklins Aunt Dora (Mrs Forbes) to 
an extremely French play in some place on the Champs 
ElysCcs The boys were greatly concerned for fear she would 
he shocked I confess my Anglo-Saxon sense of humor was 
somewhat strained but she had lived many years in Pans and 
did not give them the satisfaction of turning a hair' 

Mrs Forbes took us to sec many places and her apartment 
which IS always the center for the entire family when they go 
to Paris was the most hospitable home to us 

It was on this trip also I think that 1 first met Madame 
Howland She had Uved many years in France and because 
Franklin’s father had acted chivalrously toward her she had 
a soft spot m her heart for the family As long as she lived 
every little while some interesting objet dart — such as a pair 
of Mane Antoinettes eatnngs — ^vvould find its way from her 
collection to my mother m law s vitnne 

\Vt reveled m the theater but nothing that vv’e saw on this 
trip came up to the memories that I had of first seeing Sarah 
Bcrnhatdi play in LaDimeauxCamehas orMounetSuUy 
act (Xdipc I\oi in theThiJtre Fran^ais He was going blind 
attlu time yethisp-rformwcewasso magnificent that at the 
end the people stocii on their chairs and cheered and I alittle 
scUtxd ytl up m the balcony wlao had never seeti American 
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niul intw l)cha\c m tin* mannrr va* tlmllctl \n the ni.H» 
t » r atmou forKtiUiir Out I wa an An^lo Saxon and t'lcr 
fi re iliotiM si»o\s ro fcclinf^ 

u-eni lucJ. to Intbml and Jud Allcinnood botn 
open I s))uu)d ffjJainh In>t #?wc IjocI to the old school cn 
these fxiasions but \lUc Somesire died in Match, 1905 and 
the school ujs cloMtl for the sacation period Her death h-d 
l>ccn n sorrow to me coming as it did before I had an 
cpiVrtiinils JO visit Curt pc tin but life was so full I had 
time for rrpinint, 1 his inp hrou^lit home the Joss sod 
11} de me ]on^ for In / more than nnce 
We Visual \larj ric fknnctt and htr mother and saw a 
number of inj moiln r in law $ old friends and paid what 
was in me i tcrnfvmt. visit to Mr and Mrs roljambc who 
had 1 bvauliful i lace callctl "CKbction in Wotl,$hop It is in 
a part of England Irmwn is tin, Dnlenes because of ill 
jjjany fine estates l>c-longm« togrtai titled families. 

The most mirvclous oik tree I have ever seen stood near 
this place, and we visited a cistlc which had 0 hide raihoad 
track running from the kitchen to the hutler s pinirj through 
endless comdors U'c were shown the special rooms m tv Inch 
the pine was kept and it seemed to me more like the vauJi 
of a silversmith than t safe in apnvatc house Tlielibnr) had 
real ehatm ^ou entered it through a doorv\a> from which a 
divided stiircasc led down several steps into a long room 
A ftrtplro, at rhe end held some blazing logs On either side 
sneks came out into the room and between them were ar 
ringed tables and chairs and maps everything to make read 
mg or stud) easv and deliglnful 
fn this library some scholar immersed himself for months 
going through old m muscripts rbar dated hack hundreds and 
hundreds of years and fiitding new facts with which to en 
rich the history of England 

Mr Foljamhe had i wonderful herd of cattle verv good 
shooting and beautiful gardens with the most exquisite fruit 
grown on sunnv walls Fruit m England was very beautiful 
\cri.d€!iQioiis and very exnensive and was not a food <iich 
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as ue considered U for die moit part in our countrj but a 
luxury j,ro\vn by experts in particular spots especially pre 
pared They grew only smaU quantities of fruit but they 
grew It to perfection 

In this rtemendous household there was only one bathroom 
We had tuo \ery comfortable rooms with open fireplaces 
and our tin tubs were placed before the fires in the morning 
oui cans of hot water beside them. The food was excellent 
but typically English Dinner was formal and to my horror 
there were no introductions Wc tverc guests in the house 
and that was considered sufficient 

I suffered tortures and when after dinner I had to play 
bridge which 1 played badly my horror was increased by the 
fact that we were to play for money My principles would 
not allow me to do this so I was earned by my partner but 
this scarcely eased my conscience I felt like an animal m a 
trap which could not get out and which did not know how 
to act' 

Soon after we left the United States Isabella Selmcs 
mother had cabled us that suddenly Isabella was going to 
marry Bob Ferguson tic was eighteen years her senior and it 
seemed m some ways an incongruous marnage but there was 
no question that be had loved her for a long time and that she 
was deeply in love with him. They had come over on their 
honeymoon to visit his family in Scotland We were invited 
to his mothers house in order that we might have a chance 
to set. them They were staying at a Imle watering place not 
fat from Novar the old family home in the north of Scotland 
Up there the head of the house is knowm to the people as 
The Novir and for many years the present Lord Novar 
would take no title because he considered that Tlie 
• Novar vvas higher than anything that the crowm could gut 
him 

Tht family house was tented to some friends the Almeric 
Pagets Mrs Paget was die daughter of William C Wliitney 
our Secn.iary'of the Navy under President Cleveland They 
asked us to visit the house and see some of its art treasures. 
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llic cloucr home wlicrc old AIi$ rer^;uso» Jned uas a 
revelation to me with ils giorious>itw and the lovely Rardens 
coitring the sidcof the hiH ILnen the r(,rguson famiJynfH 
and as I have said they had been friends of our family fora 
long ume 

Hector the second son bad been in the United States I 
was very fond of him and of bis sister Editli Ferguson who 
was a great fnerd of Auntie Byes. 

It rained constantly but in spue of that Edie Ferguson and 
I droie m an open two-vvheeJed cart uith one of the sturdy 
Shetland pomes to see Bob and Isabella We sat in pools of 
water and our feet were simply soat.ed but she vtis not dis 
turbcil so 1 tried to be equally oblivious of the discomfort 

Franklin tramped the moors with Hccior and one night 
after a longdav of exercise and many visits to crofters cot 
tages 1 was awakened by wild shrieks in the neighboring bed 
Mrs Ferguson was very delicate and 1 woke with a husli'" 
on ray bps for I did not want to have her disturbed 1 had 
discovered that my husband suffered from nightmares On the 
1 st-amer coming over he had started to walk out of the cabin 
nn his sleep He was very docile however when asleep and 
at my suggesuon returned quietly to bed 

This time be pointed straight to the ceil ng and remarked 
most imtablv to me Dont you see the revolving beam? 

1 assured him that no such thing was dvere and had great 
diffculcy in persuading him not to get out of bed and ivviken 
die household 

When our earlv morning tea with thin slices of bread and 
butter was brought in as it is in every English household by 
whoever wakes you I inquired if he temembered his dream 
He said he did and that he lemembred being v erv much an 
noyed with me because I insisted on remaining in the path of 
the beam which at any moment diieaiened to fall off in its 
gyrations 

I was asked to open a bazaar while I was there Any young 
English gid would have been aUe to do it easily but I was 
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I fcne\s that we had state governments because Unde Td 
had been Go\ernor of Nev\ York State M> heart sank ana 
1 vvjshed that the ground nould open up and swaHon J*'; 
Luckily Sir Ronald and my husband apjiearcd at that mo 
mentfortea andicouldask Franklin toansiverherquesHon 
He v\ IS adequate and I registered a vo« that once safel> bac* 
in the United States I u-ould find out something about m' 
own government 

We had to be home for the opening of the Calumbia 
School so our holiday or second honeymoon had come to 
an end Mj mother in law had taken a house for us within 
three blocks of her own home It was at 125 East 36th Street 
She had furnished it and engaged our servants and ei ery thing 
was almost in order for us We were to spend the first few 
day's with her on landing until %ve could put the finishing 
touches on oat house 

I was beginning to be an entirely dependent person— no 
tickets to buy no plans to make someone always to dead^ 
eiCTythingforme Aiery pleasant contrast to my former life 
and 1 slipped into it with the greatest of case 

The edge of my shyness was gradually weanng off through 
enforced contact mth manv people I still suffered but not so 
acutely and I was beginning to he amsaoui of the fact that 
It was rare that vou could oot establish some kind of a rela 
tionship with your neighbor ar dinner or at any social gather 
ing 

Either Maude or Pussie once told me that if I were stuck 
for comersanon I should take the alphabet and start nght 
through It A — Apple Do vou like apples Mr Smiih^ B— 
Bears Are you afraid of bears Mr Jones? C — Cats Do you 
have the usual feeling Mrs Jellyfish about cats^ Do they givev 
you the creeps even when you do not see them? And so 
forth all the way down the line but some time had passed 
since anything as desperate as this had to be done for con 
versauonal purposes As young women go I suppose I was 
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fitting prcttj well mto ilie pittem of a fairly con\cnuonal, 
quiet, )oungsocitt> matron 


CllAPTEIt SIX 

A WOMAN 


The trip home was not so pleasant and 1 landed in New Torlc 
feeling \ery miserable I soon found that there was a very 
good reason, and I wail have to acknowledge that it was quite 
a relief — (or, UttU tdiot that I was 1 had been senously 
troubled for fear that 1 would never have any children and 
my husband wxiuld therefore be much disappointed I won 
tier whether anv girls today ever go through such foolish 
fears but 1 think 1 always expected the worst and was rather 
^pleasantly surpnsed when it did not happen' 

1 had always been a particularly healthy person and I think 
» was a good dung for me to be perfectly miserable for three 
months fcfore every one of my six babies arrived, as it made 
me a Ltile more understanding and sympathetic of the general 
illnesses human beings are subject to Otherwise, I am afraid 
1 vvould have been more insufferable than 1 am — and I am 
bad enough as it is — for I always think that we can do some 
thing to conquer out physical ailments 
Little by little 1 learned to make even these months bear- 
iiblc In anv case, I never let anything physical prevent my 
doing whatever had to be done This is pretty hard disaplme 
and I do not think I really recommend it either as training for 
^n^c around one or as a means of building chatactex in one-i. 
* velf What It really does I think, is to kill a certain amount of 
the power of enjoyment It makes one a stoic, but too much<, 
nf a thing is as bad as too little, and I think it tends to make 
draw away from other people and into yourself 
For the first year of my manned life, I was completely » 
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cate of My mother m law did cterything for me I * 
great deal of Isabella Ferguson and a few of mv other fritnoi 
and like manj other young women s^aitmg for a first 
I was sometimes nertous A girlhood friend of mine who had 
gone to the Rosa classes with me made a remark one da' 
which I found helpful She said ‘When 1 am a little afraid of 
the future I look around and see all the people there are m 
the world and think that after all they had to he born and 
so nothing so lery extraordinary is happening to me’ 

I droi'e with my mother m Jan in the afternoons. I walked 
in the mornings religiously and we practically always ttwk 
one meal a day together 

Mj brother Hall had non come to Int with us and 
though this only meant that he was witii us in his holidays 
still I felt the full responsibility for him from now on md 
wlutcierhedid or did not do was entirely up lo Franklin and 
to mo so the bnnging up of boys wliicli began m fact before 
I was married has continued fairly consistcnily and ccru nlyj 
gnen me a nth experience’ 

M> Cousin Susie (Mn PamlO my mother in |j» 
were the two fountain heads of wisdom from whom I drtw 
all my housekeeping adiacc but my liusband was the ptiMii 
who educated me in the ijuestion of accounts I !e set up hooks 
for household expenses which 1 kept in an iitmired way for 
a good mans ytars and iilicn my daughtir mirticd 1 due 
them out and turned thein over to her as an example of whit 
liirfathcr had cxpectcdof me They wcrcofl itlu value how 
evtt as a companion for uaual costs for vve had three serv 
ants as the wai,es pud in our youth cquiNl what she pud 
for one maid and a quarter’ 

Fora little while w-e had as waitress m> father and moihets J 
waitress Rebecca but she cami m only to lielp me out in a A 
cm fj,ency becaust the was getting u>o old t > be in a voune 
household where travt lud to be earned up an 1 d wn siurv 

Some emergenocs of this pvnovi I renumber wry viv Jh 
We had invited some fnendt for dinner and the cixk d- 
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rtcd tlie day before It seemed impossible to get another 
le I was simph petnfiLd, because 1 knew nothing about 
epanng a meal and 1 spent the daj going from mtelhgtiicc 
ficc to intelligence office until finally I corralletl someone 
I cook the dmner, and worried all the waj through for feir 
le results would be disgraceful 

One would think that this might base suggested to me the 
asdom of learning to cook and though 1 remember I did 
ike mjself all the way up to Columbia Unucrsitj for some 
ooking lessons one winter I got little good out of it for the 
chool used gas ranges and I learned to make special fanc^ 
ittle dishes only What I needed to know w as how to manage 
in old fis’uoned coal range and how to cook a whole meal 
^\pparenilj not being able to find a wa> of doing this 1 dc 
kowd mj-seU to the study of how to manage the people in m\ 
liouse and not find m>’self in a position again where my lack 
of skill would gwe me so many anxious hours 
In the next few jears I really did become a very good di 
?Cctor but 1 know now that I was not quite good enough for 
Hacked a certain amount of pracucal knowledge which 1 did 
not master until manj >ears later 
That winter mj cousin Alice Roosevelt was mamed lo 
Nicholas Longworth Franklin had to go alone to the wed 
ding 

MoniEiuiooD 

On May 3td, 1906 my first child a girl whom we named 
Anna Deanot after my mother and mj’self was born The 
trainee! nurse who was with me was a very lovel) person 
Blanche Spring and for many years she played an impoiiant 
part in my life and I was always deeply attaclied to her She 
not very well this first spnng when she came to me but 
she took care of me and of the baby single-handed She 
adored babies and she tned to teach me something about 
their care 

I had never had any interest in dolls or in little children 
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and I knew abiolutel) nothing about handling or feedings 
baby I acquired a j-oung and inexperienced babj s nurse fiom 
the Babies Hospital She knew a considerable amount alioui 
babies diseases but her mexpenence made tins kno«ledg ^ 
almost a menace for she uas constantly looking for obscurt 
illnesses and never expected that a well fed and well carea 
forbab) vvouldmove alongin a normal manner 

Dnnng the next few jears we observed in summer much 
the same routine except for one year which I shall descnb? 
later We vnsited mj mother in law at Hjde Park for a tune 
and then went up tosta) with Herat Campobello M> mother 
in law was abroad for a part of that summer of 1906 and we 
had her bouse at Campobello My brother spent a good part 
of his holiday with us Ordinarily my husband sailed up ot 
down the coast in the hide schooner Hnlf Moon takin? 
some friends with him and took perhaps one or two short 
cruises dunng the summer across to Nova Scotia or to various 
places along the coast He was a ver> good sailor aod pilott. 
and nearly alvvavs calculated his tune so well that rare!) do I* 
^ remember his causing us any anxiet) b> being de]a>cd Asa 
i rule he sailed into the harbor ahead of his schedule 

If they were going on a cruise from Campobello I had to 
stock the boat up with food for the first few days and after 
their return the> alwajs told me what delicious things they 
had had to eat on the boat Apparend> dicir idea of perfection 
was a combination of sausages syrup and pancakes for every 
meal varied occasiomlly bv lobsters or scrambled eggs. Mv 
husband was the cook as well as the captain and was lery 
proud of his prowess 

There were a number of young people on die island that 
summer particularly a famdy of pretty young girK of the 
Sturgis family of Boston Jning wnmediarely across from ouSi 
cottage With these girU Hall had a prettv good time and 
I was given a perspective on the way he regarded us when he 
sat down beside my desk one day and asked naiv dy , “When 
you were young did you eter liold bands? 
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came home I ^\as obliged to Icate my guests again before 
tht> departed After this experience I registered ^ \ou ih^f 
never ag un uould I have a dinner on the nurse’s di) out 
If I had It all to do over again I know now that what w' 
should have done was to have no servants those first fc\ 
years I should have acquired knowledge and self confidviic 
so that other people could not fool me uther as to the hou'v 
work or as to the children However m} bnnii,ingup hvi 
been such that this never occurred to me and neither did i 
occur to any of the older people who were closest to me Hai 
1 done this my subsequent troubles would hav e been avoidct 
and my children would have had far happier childlioods A 
It was for jears I was afraid of my nurses who from ihi 
time on were usually trained English nurses vvho ordered nv 
around quite as much as they ordervd the children 
As a rule the) kept the children in pretty good hcilth 
I think wtre reall) fond of them) but 1 had a sill> thenr) thai 
you should trust the people with your cliildrcn and back uj 
(heir discipline As a result m> children were fnquentlv tin 
justly punished ail because in certain ways 1 was compictclyr 
unprepared to be a practical houscket[x;f wife or mother 

Scniotis Illness 

Jn the inn ter of 1907 J bad a ratlier severe opentton ind 
was successful m getting ^llss Spring to come back to me. 
Dr Albert H Ely who was our family doctor pcrfnrmctl 
this operation in our own house and I was found to be con 
siderabl) weaker than am one bad dreamed /\s a result lhe> 
thought 1 was not coming out of the ether and 1 rvtiirnctl to 
consciousness to hear a doctor say Is she g( nc? Can you 
feel her pulse?” ^ 

Apparently nature made mC feci tliat I nrtdeil i i,rni d*ii 
of fresh air and I must havebeena trying pat tni indn'tl fof 
1 demanded that m midwinter both iny windows Ik. kei'' 
open all the time Miss Spnng wore a fur co-it over Iitr ttm 
form and m> husband and mother in Jaw when they camc 
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m to see me, ha<l to dress os though thc> were out of 
doors 

The pam ^\as considerable, but as my ovvn impulse uas 
nc\er to saj how I felt I do not think I ever mentioned this 
until some time later on I simply refused to speak to those 
who approached me, and I imagine that thej ptohahlj 
thought that I was far more ill than I realij was, and uomed 
about me unneccssanlj M> disposition was at fault lathet 
than m> physical condiuon' 

During the time m> husband was at law school he had 
long summer hohdaj’s which made it possible for us to be at 
Campohello 1 rather imagine that it was this summer of 1907 
that he took some of his fnends and Hall on a cruise to Nova 
Scotia Just before returning they landed on an island and sen 
my brother, the youngest member of the crew up a tall 
tree to capture a cormorants nest A cormorant is known as 
a scavenger bird, and his nest is not a very agreeable thing 
The) brought it home and thc) also brought m) brother, but 
he had to take off all his clothes and Icav e them on the beach 
and scrub himself before he could enter thc house' 

1 think It was this summer, also that Mr and Mrs Henry 
Pansh came to stay with us I went with my husband to meet 
them on their anival on the evening tram A thick fog madt. 
crossing the baj blind sailing but m> husband prided himself 
that w iih the engine he could do it and strike the exact spot 
he was headed for We reached Castport Maine, without an> 
mishap and got our cousins aboard 

On the return inp the compass light went out Someone 
brought mj husband a lantern and hung it on the mam boom 
so he could see his course He rang his bell for slow speed at 
the proper moment but no buoy appeared for us to pick up 
no land was in sight After procc^ing cautiousl) for some 
little time, the man out on the bowspnt called out Hard 
aporl and tlicre aboie us loomed the Lubec docks with 
just enough room to sheer off Much annoy ed and completely 
mystified my husband reset his course for Campohello, rcaliz 
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ing we had come through a nairon passageway and just hy 
luck had not found our'chesin the tide running through the 
‘Narrows,” About three minutes later ‘Hard ocer came 
from the bowsprit, and we just trussed a tiny island with one 
tree on it, which was enurelj off our course 

Suddenly it dawned on my husband that the lantern swing- 
ing from the boom was an iron lantern, and had been attract 
mg the compass’ From there on we used matches and found 
our way through the narrow pass and back to our buoy w/fh 
out any further diHiculties Mr and Mrs Parish had a ven 
uncomfortable time, and 1 think, were rather rehesed that 
ftic days of solid fog made furilier sailing impossible for ihc 
rest of their stay They could hardly be expected to think that 
the climate was agreeable, and nerer again were wc able to 
induce Mrs Pansh to attempt a mp to Campcbello Mr 
Pinsh came one other time and had some good weather and 
some good sailing 

1 was basing difficulty that same summer with my brother, 
for, like manv bo\s of that age, baths were not a thing he 
njoyed ^ty husband had sternly reptoted me liecause he 
ud 1 nagged Hall and expected too much of him so in niy 
msi cxaspcraimg Gnscldaish mood 1 rcfuwtl to tike an\ 
jrther responsibility or fo reproic him alxiut anything A 
Ew well-choscn remarks from Cousin Susie did the tnck and 
ally baths were m order from then on until the time came 
,hcn be really enjoyed them os much as the rest of iis did 
I think one of ms most maddimng hibits which must in 
unatc all those ss ho know me, w this habit w hen m\ fccimyts 
rc hurt or sshen 1 am annoywl of simpls sliuttmg up like 
clam, not telling ansone what is the matter and licmg much 
y.1 obsiousls humble and ined fcchng like a martyr and 
cting like one ^ cats later a very good but much older fnend 
f mine painted this out to me and said that niv Crisclda 
anfid> were the nuxt nuddcning things in the wxirld ] think 
ihcy have iniproNcd since 1 base been able to Iwc a little more 
lightly and liase a certain omoimt senw of humor almut 
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m)self and the arcumstances m which I find mj^lt iliej 
were just a case of being sotrj tor mjselt and letting mjsdf 
enjoy my misery 

But these first years 1 was so serious and a certain kind of 
orthodov goodness uas mj ideal and ambition and I fulU 
evpecied that my young husband would hast: these same 
ideas ideals and ambitions So much sw'eetness and light 
could hardly ha\e been expected of an older and more dib 
ciplmed person hut what a tragedy it was if m any way my 
husband offended against these ideals of mine — and amus 
ingly enough I do not think I ever told him what I expected’ 

1 do remember once when the children were still very 
young asking him solemnly boss much religion he felt we 
should teach them or whether it was our duty to leave them 
free minds until they decided for themselves as they grew 
older He looked at me wuh hvs amused and quizzical smile 
and said that he thought they had better go to church and 
learn what he had learned It could do them no harm Heat 
edly 1 replied But are you sure that you believe m every 
thing you learned? He answered I really never thought 
about It I think it is just as well not to ihmk about things like 
that too much That effectisely shut me up but in the years 
to come whenev er he played golf on Sundays and I took the 
children to church I used to feel a kind of virtuous grievance 
which was utterly ludicrous but vvluch persisted until my 
sense of humor came to the rescue. 

On December 23 1907 our first boy James vsas bom 
and he will never know with what relief and joy I welcomed 
him into the world for I had been wotned for fear I 
would ne\er hare a son knowing that both my mother m law 
and my husband wanted a boy to name after my husbands 
father Many 3 Ume since 1 have wished dial two girls had 
started our family so that Anna might have had a sister and 
in the end I readied a point where boys were almost common 
place but m\ heart sang when James was safely in the world 
Our house was very small my brother Hall had to move 
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over to n3> mother in law s for the rest of his holiday, and 
I do not imagine he enjojcd very much being routed out of 
bed m the middle of the night to tvaXe up niy mother m Jaw 
and tell her that a new granddiild was about to amie It was 
a new expcnence for him, and perhaps it was a necessar) part 
of his educauon 

This winter of 1908 1 soil think of as one of the times in mv 
life which I would rather not live over again We simply 
could not find any food which would agree with the new 
baby Miss Spnng \tas pressed into sersoce, we turned one of 
our Lung rooms mto a bedroom for we meant to put the 
two babies together but when the younger one cried e\en 
night all night, that was not quite pracucable 

1 had a curious arrangement out of one of my back uin 
dows for ainng the diildren a kind of box with wire on the 
sides and top. Anna was put out there for her morning nap 
On several occasions she wept loudly, and finally one of mv 
neighbors called up and said I was treating my children in 
humanly and that she would report me to the S P C C if 1 
did not take her in at once’ This was rather a shock to me, for 
I tlimight I was being a most modem moilier I knew you 
should not pick up a baby when U cned that fresh air was 
very necessary, but I learned later that the sun is more ini 
ponant than the air, and I had her on the shady side of the 
house* • 

1 also learned later that healthy babies do not cry long and 
that It IS wise to look for the reason when a bahy does any 
amount of prolonged crying 
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M\ MOTHER IN LAW AND A NEW HOME 


My mother in law tKoughi that our house uas too small 
and that jcar she bought a plot and built in East 65th Strte 
two houses. Nos 47 and 49 She and tn) husband entrusted 
the plans to Mr Charles A. Platt an arcliitect of great taste 
uho ccrtainlj did a set) remarkable piece of work Tlie 
houses were narrow, but he made the most of everj inch of 
space and huiU them so that the dining rooms and drawing 
sootns could be thtONvn together and make practicallj one 
Mg room as the doors betvseen them were ter> wide doors 
M) earl> dislike of an) kind of scolding had developed now 
into a dislike for any kind of discussion and so, instead of tak 
»ng an interest in these houses one of which 1 was to live in 
Ihftevec^thmgtomy mother m law and my husband I was 
growing tery dependent on my mother m law requiring her 
help on almost every subject and never thought of asking 
for anything which 1 felt would not meet with Her approv'al 
She IS 3 very strong character but because of her marriage 
to an older man she disciplined herself into gladly living his 
life and enjoying his belongings and as a result 1 think she 
felt that young people should cater to older people She gave 
great devotion to her own (amil) and longed for their love 
and affection in return She was somewhat jealous, because of 
her lov e of any thing which she felt might mean a reallv deep 
attachment outside of thelamily circK She had warm friends 
of her own, but she did not believe that Friendship could be 
'll On the same par with family relations 

Her husband had told bet never to live with her children 
that It was one thing to have children dtjiendent upon you 
but intolerable to be materially dependent on them This she 
repeated to me very often but 1 doubt if she realized that 
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with certain natures it is adnsaUe to force independence and 
rcsponsibilitj upon them young 

In June of 1908 mj husband went on a short mp with hw 
uncle Warren Delano, to Kentucky, to look at <u>nie ctof 
mining propertv in which the family was interested This 
trip is best described in his oivn words 

Pennington Gap Va , 
Fnday Evening 
June lath 08 

The letter head will explain to you where we are just 
as well as I could without the aid of a map Suffice it to 
S 3 V that ue are spending the night here having arrived 
at 9 3© p m We are in the point of Virginia which runs 
down to where Kentucky and Tennessee join Toimr 
row we leave at 7 a m take the tram down the valJej 
about 20 miles to a place called Hagan get our horses 
there and nde over the mountains over ^nes (ml to 
Harlan in Ktntuckv our headquarten Next Thursday 
nu,ht vve come out to the P P at PincsvilJe far to the 
S W of this take train on Friday 10 Knoxville Tenn 
and get to Washington some iimc on Sundiy Tht 
trip (odaj has been $0 wxinderfu} to me that 1 can t 
begin to tell vou about it now \Vc woke up near Hagers 
town Maryland and ever since have been coming 
tlirojgh Virginia the Valle> of Virginia is rather a siic- 
cc'ssion of wonderful vailcjs ind liills''ln some places 
wc were over a,coo feet up and the train ran thro gorges 
that for sheer beauty beat anything that we saw in ihe 
Black Forest [\\ c had been w the Black Forest on our 
honc>'nioon ] 

Peniungion Gap Vi 
Monday Morning 
June 15 

ITus Icitct head 1$ erroneous as to our location c' wc 
hive come manv miles into die mouniains, stajing at 
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Mr Henr> Smiih's house about three miles from Har- 
lan 

Wc got up on Saturday morning at Pennington at 
6 a m took the train about 18 miles doun the \a 1 ]e> to 
Hagan and found the horses waiting at the station We 
had been joined bj a Mr. Whiteley of Baltimore, the 
manager of some iron mines just South of Hagan and 
we lode down the railway as far as the mines and came 
to the path tunning into Kentucky o\ ct the Cumberland 
Mountains which Daniel Boone came otcc on Kts fiT»t 
Westward joumc) If you can imagine a succession of 
ndges, each fifteen hundred or so feet above the sallejs 
tunning up at a \er> precipitous angle and coicred with 
marvelous trees and an undergrowth of rhododendrons 
and holly you can get a general idea of the country— the 
patli was just about the steepest kind that I would are 
to take a horse up Folloumg generally a watet course 
filled with boulders and ledges of rock We formed a 
Cavalcade of five, Mr Whiteley Mr Wolf, the siipenn 
tendent of the Boones Path Iron Co, Uncle Warren 
Mr Leivcll, W D s local aitomcy, and me M> horse 
IS small, but mry and sure footed. Uncle Warren rode a 
mule as the horse intended for him had a sore back 
We got to the top of the Cumberland Mountain about 
10 oclock and had one of the most magnificent views I 
have ever seen, looking to the South over the ingle of 
Virginia almost to the mountains of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, and to the Northward over the Harlan 
County, Kentucky, section that Uncle Warren and 
Davis are interested in VVe continued along the ridge 
for a mile or so got lost came over the top and started 
down into the valley over what they thought was a tnil 
1 thought otherwise — for half an hour we slipped slid 
and fell down the slope, the horses slipping sliding and 
almost falling on top of us and ended up m a heap in 
the stream at the bottom Uncle Warren said it was 
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about the roughest ride he has wer had here We rode 
N E along the creek about fi\e or si-\ miles tshen hfr 
Whitelej and Wolf left us to recross the ndqe to th«r 
mine We had some chocolate and spnng water for 
lunch, at 2 o'clock, and then started up o\cr Black 
Mountain on a soolled wagon road — positnelv the 
worst road I ha\e e\er seen or imagined and one which 
was not really easy to traverse on horsebacL W^e dropped 
down into the valley along Catrons Creek, and came 
to this house at about 6 30 having done 22 or 23 miles 
in all, most of it on the roughest trad and worst toad in a 
county famous tliroughout the land for bad trads and 
worse roads 

This house belongs to Mr Henry Srmih about the 
most prosperous farmer of the count) and Iiis bottom- 
lands along the valley are splendid J must close this long 
eputle hurriedly as the mad is going Wdl add this p m 

i lailan 
Moneb) pm 

1 had to close abruptly my last missive as die mad de- 
aded to start out to the railroad a little ahead of time I 
mil take this up where I hft o(F 

On Sunday we breakfasted icry life at Mr Smilhr 
7 o clock, and sat 'irouml for an hour discussing local 
and political alT'iirs ami Mxm dter rode in to llnrlan 
about 3Vi miles which mt ins about 7 miles anywhere 
else ^'cause of fiit homWe cunditions cf the rmdr 
here 

On arrival at Marian wr were met by Mr DufTicH, 
the manager of Kcntcina and l>) mxt of tlic famous 
men of ibe rown — S7i iround iJiew7»g rhe rat. “ 
lunchetl at the Itnperul Motil which is aindiictnl l> 
the County Judge Judi^e Lcwiv I le and liis wife do ^11 
the work and he wails <n lalle. He i> 39 only and they 
havt bcfjj married i; }tars and have lwi> rhildirn 
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We dimmed to the top^{ the small hill close to the 
town and rode back to Smith’s after a severe tliunder* 
norm Last night I sat up till eleven discussing law v\^lh 
Mr Lowdl, and was up at 6 this rooming 
We rode into Hailan again in time for lunch and are 
now ensconced here, saddle bags and all, at Judge 
Levns’ Hotel TTus afternoon v.e are just back from a 
nde of five or six miles up Martins Fork, the roost beau 
tiful country we have seen yet. The sides of the valley 
gomg up 2,000 feet, heav ily wooded vs ith great poplan, 
chestnuts and a dozen or two other deaduous trees and 
every imle err so a ferule bottom with fine crops and a 
stream of splendid water 
1 wall add to this in the morning 
Tuesday Can’t add, just off for an alt-day nde up 
Qovet Fork 

James' Illness— ScACiuctrr 
In the Spring of 1908 ail of our dilficuiues with little 
anes culminated m his finally having pneumonia After 
eeks of anxiety and very cartful nursing, he w-as pulled 
irough, but for months afterwards he was way behind the 
verage child of his age in every vvaj I felt that we should 
« near the doctor that summer, also my husband was going 
0 work, and it was obvious he could not commute every day 

0 Hj’de Park, so duty seemed to point to our taking a house 
rtithin easy reach of New York 

We finally took a house at Seabnght, New Jersey, on the 
boardwalk, with neighbors on either side $0 close that I could 
bear them ordering then food for the day every morning 
I moved down with the two children, and I think it was 
very healthful for them The bouse was on stilts, and at first 

1 could not quite understand why I was much annoyed 
when little Anna pushed her baby brother m bis carnage off 
the edge of the piazza, which had no railing The baby and 
the carnage landed m the soft sand, and I was fnghtened 
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and annoyed with myself for not foreseeing what quite obrf 
ously was sure to happen We spent a great many hours on 
the beach m the sun, and the children throve 

My husband had bought a little Ford car, and my brother^ 
came down to stay with us, bringing Julia Newbold, who was- 
our next-door neighbor at Hyde Park and reveled in driving 
I was trying my skill with this strange- new machine when 
on turning into the driveway, I ran into the gatepost It tool, 
some time before the car was repaired and ready again fot 
my husband and the others to use I suppose the average 
person would have taken this calmly and tried again, but 1 
felt so temble at having injured something which was not 
my ow-n property and at having spoiled everybody elses 
pleasure that I never again touched a car for many years. 

The houses were on the ocean a dnreway was behind 
them, then a railroad crossing, and then the nver dividing 
them from the mainland The boardwalk ran in front of them 
as far as the eye could reach 

I played no games I could not swim, I was feeling miser--h 
able again, all day long 1 spent with the children or walking'*' 
up and down that boardwalk 

We had one exaung week when a tremendous three-day 
storm drove the ocean over the boardwalk and into our 
kitchen so that everybody walked on duckboards Hence the 
stilts though they were not high enough' I was away when 
this first occurred, doing some dungs about our new house 
in New York, but I was nobfied that my ctwk was leaving 
at once, and in mid-summer had to find another one, not so 
easy a job in those days. However 1 found one, and took her 
down for the rest of the summer We Hailed out the kitchen 
and returned to normal living but both my husband and I 
were accustomed to the country with plenty of space around 
us, with not manyliuman bangs nearby and trees and lawru-v 
to look at, and we deaded that never again were we going 
to spend a summer m that particular type of place, so we 
left It with few regrets. 
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I can set now ^hat ii v.as ns much m> own fault as the 
ult of the place that I did not enjoy it but netcrthelcss I 
never wanted 10 repeat that cxpcnence 
The end of August my husband and my brother n ent on 
hunting mp to Newfoundland and I am repnntmg here 
iits of e few of their letters which I tcceiv cd while they w ere 
way and which I think are interesting 

Truro Nova Scotia 
Aug. i9th 
Saturday 

So far eicrything is proceeding with entire success 
We had a comfortable trip on the night before last 
caught the 8 a m. out of Boston and played piquet most 
of yesterday We just made connections at S John 
N B dt 11 lost night and found a section awaiting us in 
the sleeper We left the latter at 7 this morning and arc 
tvaiung here until 9 20 to take the local train to North 
Sydney where we should atn\e tonight at about 7 
Luckily the weather is cool though the dust is bad as 
there has been no ram for some time This part of the 
country is not very thnlling to travel through as you can 
imagine 

Here comes the tram Will drop vou a line tomorrow 
from Deer Lake before wc go into ihe woods. 

North Sydney Cape Breton 
Sunday August 30th t9o8 
On boani S S Bruce en 
route to N F 

I wrote you a line at Ttuio N S this mommg and 
since then we have had an jnteresting and comfortable 
► journey to North Sydney and Cape Breton Island 

To our surpnse we had a parlor cat all the way The 
scenery was not particularly interesting m Nova Scotia. 
Too much like that between Washington Junction and 
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Eastport, but at about ihtee o’clock uc suddenly came 
out on one of the strange mtunl water\va>'s that one 
reads of in tbc geograpliics, the Gut of Canso—a "sinu 
tliirt) or forty miles long and from half a mile to a imlc 
uide and \ery much reminding me of the Hudson The 
whole tram tvas slowly backed on a ferry boat and wj 
sailed gailj across to the other side — Cape Breton Island 
I made fnends with the Captain and went up on the 
bridge — an affair suspended far up between a smoke- 
stack on either side — and I got some good snapshots of 
the queer craft and the entrainment 

Almost the whole tnp across C B Island was skirting 
the shores of one or the other of the w onderful Bras d Or 
Lakes which are salt and )Ct completely landlocked ex 
cept for the narrow openings into the sea Do you re* 
member last summer at Campo v\hen I spoke about 
wanting so much to see them^ 

The tram took us straight to the wharf and we have a 
comfy cabin on board VVe ha\e been out to get alight 
supper in the town and now are waihng for the Mont 
real tram to arrive before steaming out into the Gulf of 
St Lawrence As there is no boat back from Port Aux 
Basques till Monday, I will Gnish this tomorttiw night 
when we arrive at hir Geo Nichols place at Deer Lake 
VVe can get our licenses all right tomorrow morning I 
hear 


Nicholsville, 

Deer Ijke N F 
Sunday Night 

VVe had a comfortable and smooth night on the boat 
and got to Port aux Basques at 7 a m The coast and har 
bor were just like the first glimpse we had of Norway 
7 years ago. We found the license offiaal awaiting us 
at the Custom House and the tram left at 8 For two 
houn or so we skirted the wild coast and for the rest of 
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s day have been coming up the Bay of Islands, the 
Acr l lumbet River and Deer Lake, getting to Deer 
Station at 5 after a pretty rougli day, but the vvild 
enery was svell worth it. 

Mr. NichoU met us and towed us aaoss Deer Lake— 
x)Ut ^ mile and another W mile up the Humber River 
I this settlement vvhicli consists of four houses! Every* 
ling is ready for us and this house where we sleep to 
i^t is Mr. N’s mother’s. Sire’s a nice old lady and very 
nxious about our poor appetitesl 
We are off tomorrow a^ut 7 in boats and go up the 
lumber just as Uncle Warren did and not to Grand 
-akc as we had £rst planned. 

The following letter is from my brother Hall; 

I sent you a postcard cn route but 1 don't think you 
ever got it as I probably put it in the uiong mail ^x. 
The purport was to find some stamped envelopes left on 
top of my trunk and send the one addressed to Van. 
CVanderbili Webb) with a check in it. 

The trip so fat has been quite inietesling but I am 
very sleepy as the sleepers arc only put on for about six 
hours, he- you get to b^ at 12 and mke up at 6 with a 
great deal of punching from the porter. It is 11:40 and 
F. wants to go to bed so 1 will say a hasty farewell for 
two weeks hoping to heat from you at Groton. 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Sept. 12, S908 
Z North Sydney N.S. la 
To Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 

Seabpght 

Fine trip one head each taking Pbnt Line boat Halifax 
to Boston tonight wire me Touiainc. 


Franklin 
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1 xno\ed the children for a \isit to H>de Park and I think 
my mother in law and 1 went to Fairhaven Massachusetts 
where Franklin met us with a mustache grown on the top 
Then we went to r*e\\ York, he to work and I to get the 
new house in running order 

That autumn I did not quite know what was the mattei 
with me but I remember that a few weeks after we moted 
into the new house m East 65th Street I sat in front of my 
dressing table and wept and when my bewildered young 
husband asked me what on earth was the matter with me I 
said I did not like to live m a house which was not in any 
mine one that I had done nothing about and which did not 
represent the way I wanted to live Being an emineotl) 
reasonable person he thought 1 was quite mad and told me 
so gently and said 1 would feel ditFerent in a 1 ttle while and 
left me alone until I should become calmer 
I pulled myself together and realized that J u'as actng 
like a Lttle fool but there was a good deal of truth in what 
I said for I was not developing any individual taste or m li 
\ ative 1 was simply absorb ng the personalities of those about 
me and letting their tastes and interests dominate me. 

My husband enjo)ed nding and as a girl I had ndden all 
the omc My saddle and harness had been sent down from 
Tivoli to the stable at Hyde Park 1 tried nding Bobby which 
had been Franklins father’s horse Franklin had trained him 
to certain hab ts Franklin did not ride with me because my 
mother in law felt we were not enough at Hyde Park to 
jusofy the keeping of two saddle horses As a result after a 
few efforts to nde Bobby alone I deaded that I prefen«l 
not to ride, never d v-ulging the fact that I was temfied be 
cause Franklin had trained Bobby to start running at a ccr 
tain place and not to stop until he reached another place 
Willv nilly he d d the same thing with me* 

I never even to this daj have been able to break m)-self 
of the fear of being unable to control whatever I may ^ in 
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and sleds and automobiles, and is perhaps why 1 
mch prefer dnvmg myself m a motor, because at least I feel I 
an control the speed Whelhct this is a result of being run 
M-ay tvith on horseback when 1 was a child or not I do not 
•now , hut in an> case tiding ivas entirely given up soon after 
manied I snll drove occasionally 
Because my husband played golf 1 made a valiant effort at 
Campobello one year to practice every day, trying to learn 
how to play After days of practice 1 went out tvith my hus 
band one day, and after watching me for a feiv minutes he 
remarked he thought I might just as well give it up' My old 
sensmveness about my inability to pby games made me give 
It up then and there' I never again attempted anything but 
walking wnth my husband for many years to come 
For ten years I was always just getnng over having a baby 
or about to have one, and $0 my occupations were consider 
ably Tcstnctcd during this period 1 did, however, take lessons 
nihet vtitetmittently, in an effort to keep up my French, m\ 
%ctman and my Italian I did a great deal of embroidery dur 
tag these years a great deal of kmtung,.and an amount of 
reading which seems incredible to me today when other 
things take up so much of my uroe. I doubt that there was 
a novel or a biography or any book which was widely dis 
cussed m the circles in whith we moved which I did not 
read This does not mean, of course, that I read in a very wide 
held, for we moved still with a very restricted group of people 
On March 18th, 1909, another baby was bom to us, the 
biggest and most beautiful of all the babies — the first babv 
Franklin Because of all the trouble 1 had had with James, I 
was very much womed about his food, and kept Miss Spring 
with us for several months The baby seemed to he getting 
!^cn well, but 1 loved bavmg bet wnib us, and insisted on 
• keeping her until after wc had been in Campobello for some 
tiRvu She did not leave unul some time around the eatlv 
part of August 

1 had an CngUsh nurse then for the other tw-o children 
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Mj moilicr in law had had her as a travelmt' maid in Europe 
Sht was u well trained bqbj s nurse I also had a )"oung Get 
man girl and together they look charge of the three children 

* Tiir FinsT Bad\ Fiunklins Dcatii 

In the autumn we mo\ed back to Hvdc Pirk and I njs 
beginning to go up and down between New York and 
Park All of 0 sudden they notified me that all the children 
had the fiu and that baby Franklin was really verj il) No one 
knew bow senous it might be 1 dashed back taking 
Spnng and a New York doctor with me We spent a few 
harrowing days there moved the baby to New York but his 
heart seemed very much affected and m spite of all wc could 
do he di^ on Nov ember 8th not quite eight months old We 
took him to H}de Park to bur> him and to this day so masy 
years later I can stand by his liny little stone in the church 
jard and see the little group of people gathered around his 
tiny coffin and remember how cruel jt seemed to leave him 
out there alone in the cold 

1 was >oung and morbid and reproached myself verj bit 
terly for hai ing done so little about the care of this baby I 
felt he had been left too much to the nurse and I knew too 
little about him and that in some way I must be to blame I 
even felt that I had not cared enough about him and I made 
mjself and all those around me most unhappy dunng that 
winter I was even a little bitter against my poor j-oung hus 
band who occasional!) tr ed to make me see hovv idiotically 
I was behaving ^ 

My next child Elliolt Roosevelt was born at 49 East 6ytb 
Street on September 23rd 1910 He suffered for a great 
many years with a rather unhappy disposition and I think 
in all probability I was paidy to blame for certainl) no one 
could have behaved more foolishly than I did practically up 
to the time of Elhotts amval and I should have known bet 
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Gty to await his arnsal The othet dnldten letumcd to 
Hyde Paik with mj moihei in law Sht was in and out of 
New \oik and so was my husband who was making h\j first 
campaign for State Senator 

My Husbands Entry into Pouncs 

After my husband graduated from law school and was ad 
nutted to the bar he worked in the firm of Carter Ledyard 
and Nhlbum a much respected and old established firm 
in Nci% York City He was doing well and Mr Ledyaid liked 
him but Franklin had a desire for public service partly en 
‘Staged by Unde Teds advice to all young men and the 
gUmout of Unde Teds example. Mr Ledyard was gneved 
and genuinely disturbed by such a departure but my bus 
band decided to accept the nomination in his district which 
for thirty two years had never elected a Democrat I listened 
to all bis plans wnth a great deal of interest. It nev er occurred 
to me that 1 had any part to play I felt I must acquiesce in 
ivhateter be rrught deade and be willing to go to Albany 
Mf part was to make the necessary household plans and to do 
this as easily as pcksiblc if he should be elected I was having 
a baby, and for a ume at least that wns my only mission in 
life 

My husband came home one day with a cut elbow and 
bnee which threatened to become infected This occurred as 
he jumped on to a mot ing street car and missed the step We 
oeioted twenty four hours to keeping his elbow and knee 
well soaked in disinfectant He went back to the campaign 
a novel campaign for no one had ever before tried wsiunc 
every small fout-coTners store and every village and every 
to'vn He took the other candidates with him and they went 
»by motor vvath a delightful character riatned Hawkey whom 
we were to know quite well during the next few years We 
owned no car ourselves at that time so Franklin hired 
Hawkey and his car There was no top on the car as I re 
member it but they drove ail over the d strict rain or shine 
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They talked to practtcally e\ery farmer, and when the 
\otcs were counted that clechon da>, it turned out to be * 
Dcmociatjc year! My husband was elected, the first 
crat to win since his neighbor, Thomas Jefferson Ne^^ 
bold, bad been elected to the State Senate thirty two jears 
before 

I went rvith Franklin to one meeting before the end of 
the campaign It was the first pohtical speech I had ctet 
heard him make He spoke slowly, and every now and then 
there would be a long pause, and I would be svomed for fest 
he would never go on What a long time ago that seems’ 

He looked thin then, tall high-strung and, at nmes nen 
ous White skin and fait hair, deep-set blue eyes and clca^ 
cut features No lines as yet in his face but at times a set look 
of his jaw denoted that this apparently pliable jouth had 
strength and Dutch obsunacy tn hii make-up 
FxanUin made a good many fnends in this campaign, one 
of them, Thomas Lynch of Poughkeepsie was to be a dose- 
and warm fnend and follower from then on He behet’ed 
firmly that Frankhn would some day be President, and 
showed It by buying two bottles of champagne before prt’’ 
htbition, putting them aivay and bnngmg them out in Chs 
cago m 193a just after Franklins nomination Everybody at 
headquarters had a sip in a paper cup to toast future success 
John Mack, who had been in Dutchess County pohucs for 
some ome, served as a mentor in many waj-s He was the old 
fashioned tyjie of politiaan whose politics and philanthrop) 
went hand in hand To this day m his law office in Pough 
kcepsie, nch and poor rub elbows and you are quite apt to 
meet some poor old soul who 11 say Now, Johnnie boy, j'ou 
won i let them keep my mao in jail, will ye? He didn’t mean 
lo do nothing WTong^" j 

Mr NewWd tlie anstocrat to politics wis a gootl con 
trast He took an academic interest In government and a prac- 
tical interest in local pohnes. His son was very like him, and 
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j Ml Diclv Connell, \sUo was tunmng for Congress Again, 
ga%e FranUm his first lessons in teal oratory To be sure, Mr 
Connell alwavs made the same speech, but it was a grand 
d^one ending in a peroration to the flag which never failed to 
thrill his audience 

We rented out house m New York Citj , and I suppose 1 
nusi have gone to Alban> and looked at the house which we 
00 k on State Street, though 1 have no recollection of doing 
<0 1 had a new English nurse with the children, Anna, James 
md baby Elliott 1 was so nervous about this new baby we 
iook a wci nurse to be sure of having him ptopeil) fed, as it 
had been suggested that the first baby Franklin, who liad 
always been a bottle-baby, might have been stronger and 
better able to stand his illness if he had been breast fed 
That autumn it was also discovered that James had 3 mur 
mur in his heartland in order to take proper care of him he 
must not be allowed to walk up and down steps He was a 
fairly tall though thin little bo), and quite a load to carry 
I Flowever, up and down steps we earned him all the rest of 
that winter 

In addition to the English nurse and the German girl, we 
had the wet nurse who spoke no language known to us, I 
flunk she was a Slovak sense of duty made me feel a 
great responsibility about her baby, so 1 visited the home 
where the baby was boarded, a very poor but clean tenement, 
and went through agonies for fear her child would not do so 
well when 1 took her up to Albany She soon became so home 
sick and worried about her baby 1 had to let her go, hut by 
that lime httle Elliott seemed to be pretty strong and well 
For several years I kept in touch wuh her, and had a bank 
account for her baby Then she disappear^ off the face of 
, ihc earth, apparently, and 1 was never able to trace her w here 
abouts or find out anything about the baby Mj conscience 
was very active in these days and 1 vvas much vvomed Ev^en 
though she had been roamed, she always seemed to me a 
defenseless x>«rson 


CHAPTER EXaiiT 


THE MOVE TO ALBANY 


We arranged for a reception to be held in our AlbauT 
house on the afternoon of January 6rst for as man) 
Ftanlvhn s constituents as wished to come to Albany We 
arrived in the morning and naturally we were not very wH 
settled I brought three servants tildes the nurses and 
caterers were in the house arranging for the reception which 
went on it seemed to me, interminably The door was left 
open and people from the three counties wandered in and 
out for three solid hours When it was all over and some of 
the debris had been removed and the caterers were out of the 
house my mother in law and 1 started to mo\e the funiiture 
around and make the house more homelike 

I have always had a passion for being con^letely settled 
as quickly as possible nheievet I hved I want all my photo- 
graphs hung all my ornaments out and eserythlng m ordet'^ 
within the hist twenty four hours 1 think it was my early 
training which made me painfully tidy I want everything 
around me in its place. Dirt or d sorder makes me positively 
uncomfortable' 

Mrs William Gorham Rice whose mother had known 
Franklins father and mother rery well was e.\tremely kind 
to me Our lint gift on am\al was a package from her of 
Dutch "ole koeken a kind of Nesv Year s cake w hich is \ ery 
delicious and is sull eaten by the old Dutch families in A1 
bany She had also given me a list of shops and I salhed forth 
that next morning to do my marketing The children had 
gone out for a walk and 1 received my first shock when a 
lady stopped me on the street with “You must be hirs Roose 
vclt, for your children are the only children I do tior know ' 
All my life I had lived in b gaties rarely knowing my neigh 
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boR, never expecting anjone to pay anj attention to me un 
f IciS he Itnew me The suddtn realization that everybody up 
and down the street would know what we were doing and 
'■ nould paj attention to us was a great surpnse 

For the first time I was going to live on my own, neither 
ny mother in law nor Mrs Parish was going to be within 
^1 One did not use the long-distance telephone in those 
as we do today I WToie my mother in law almost every 
daj, as 1 had for many years when away from her but I had 
to stand on my own feet now, and I think I knew that it was 
good for me I wanted to be independent I was beginning to 
realize that something within me craved to be an individual 
What kind of individual was still m the lap of the gods' 
People were kind and I soon made friends and I was to be 
'ery, very busy that year Occasionally 1 went as I considered 
It my duty, to the gallery m the capitol and listened to what 
ever might be the order of business 1 came to identify inter 
csting Bgures Senator Tom Grady could make a better 
\ speech than many people who are considered great orators 
today He was a very charming Irishman in spite of the fvet 
that he liked his Insh liquor somewhat too well He once 
declined a dinner invitation 1 sent him, and wnrded it so 
charmingly that 1 kept his note for years as one of my diet 
ished possessions Bob Wagner Big Tun Sullivan, Christy 
Sulla an, Senator Sage old Senator Brackett who looked 
hke a church deacon and was probably as wily a politiaan 
as ever paced the Senate floor all stood out as indiv iduals on 
the floor of ihc Senate In the Assemblv I had my first glimpse 
of M Smith 

I was home every afternoon and had tea with the children 
I read to them or played wvth them nil they went to bed 1 
tried having hide Anna lunch with us but after spending a 
' solid hour ov er ihc meal on our first attempt I returned her 
to the nursery Anna and James and the younger nurse had 
their room over the big library in the back of the house The 
bibv and lus nurse were in the room next to ours 
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Anna uas fair skinned like her father, with good featui«» 
Uue ej es and straight hair which s\’as bleached almost wbte 
by the sun James was darker both as to hair and complexion 
looking in this particular more like me. Luckily for them all, 
the children have inherited their looks from their father’s side 
of the fanuly. One or two of them have eyes like my side of 
the Roosevelts, but eyes happen to have been rather good m 
that branch of the family I had prominent front teeth, not a 
very good mouth and dim, but these uwe not handed down 
to any of my children 

Public and Piuvate Life 
Here in Albany began for the first time a dual existence 
forme, which was to last all the rest of my hfe Public service, 
whether my husband was in or out of office, was to he a pstt 
of out daily life from now on To him it was a career in which 
he was completely absorbed He probably could not have 
formulated his poliucal philosophy at that time as he could 
today, but the saence of government was interesting — andx 
people, the abiht} to understand them the play of > our own 
personality on theirs, this was a fasemaung study to him 
I still lived under the compuhion of my eatly training; 
duty was perhaps the motivating force m my life, often ex 
eluding what might have been joy or pleasure. I looked at 
everything from the point of v^cvv of what I ought to do 
rarely fiogi the standpoint of what I wanted to do In fact, 
there v^ere nmes when I think 1 almost forgot that there was 
such & thing as wanting anything You so obviously must 
want that which you ought to do’ So I took an interest tn 
politics, but I don t know whether I enjojed it* It w as a wife x 
duty to be interested in whatever interested her husband 
whether it was politics, books or a particular dish for dinner *< 
Tins was the attitude with which I approached that first 
winter in Albany 

_^Bcfore long Franklin was launched on a Senatonat fight 
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iW)gK 1 thmV I ptobaW) contributed somewhat to its dura* 
t-an. Our house became the central roccimg place for all the 
nemU-Ts of tills little insurgent group of mme thirt)' or so 
led by my husband. My cducilion ss'as beginning in 
arnest. 1 was learning that the fim requisite of a politician** 
•wfe is aUsays la he ohle to man.ige anything. Tlic men 
imved sometime during the tnomtng. Tlscy went up to the 
Senate, cast their votes, ate ihejt lunch, and during the after* 
iu«n they were back at our house for smoking and talk in 
the library. They went out again for supper, and rctumetl 
and spent the entiie CNtning I spent the esenings sviih them 
The second stage of my ^ucation* 1 began to learn how to 
get on waib people of S'arynng backgrounds. I still lemcmlier 
the poems which Assemblyman Ed Terry from Brooklyn 
used to bring and read to me. 

I could not expea the maid to stay up, fot she had to be up 
eaily In the morning, and so when I thought the hour for 
departure svas draw'ing near I used to go into the pantry and 
^ bnng Out beet and cheese and cracken, which was a gentle 
hint that the time had come for everj'one to cat, dnnk and 
go home 

The Tammany leaders began to think that this fight was 
going to go on for a long time, and they sent emissaries to 
see my husband Finally, my husband came home and an* 
noun^ that the gentleman he was fighting against would be 
with us fot luncheon the next d.iy 1 shall neser forget my 
feelings that day. After luncheon 1 was to entertain "Blue 
Eyed Billy” Sheehan’s wife while my husband talked to him 
in his study. Lunch was not so bad, for I had my husband to 
carry the burden of the conversation, but after lunch we 
two women sat and talked about the weather and anything 
else inconsequential that we could think of, while both of us 
• knew' quite well that behind the door of my husband's study 
a really important fight was going on. 

I was greatly rclieted wdien finally that door opened and 
our owm front door closed behind our guests. I turned to my 
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husband and asl.ed "Did you come to any agreement?^’ He 
anssvercd "Cenajnly nc^,* and so the fight ss'ent on 

Louis Hotv-e Makes His First Bow 
Here, for the first tune, a man who was to become a rcrv 
close fncnd of tnj husband came upon the scene I hardly 
remember meeting him. He uas a neu'spaper correspondent 
an old hand in the Albany pohtical game, Louis McHenW 
How e by name He hi'ed in Albany with his wife and daugb 
ter, but his home for years had been in Saratoga, so he knew 
the country-side and had many old fnends I saw little or 
nothing of the Howes that first year I snll felt ms self a good 
deal of a stranger We had given some dinners fulfilled our 
really necessary soaal obligations and when a compromise 
was finally agreed upon and the hide group accepted Judge 
O Gorman for Senator we gav e a final dinner before the legis 
lature closed to the entire insurgent group J was not at the 
dinner; for it was all men but I made aD the arrangements 
and they presented my husband with a very beautiful cup 
which we still chensh among our most pnred possessions 
The fate of the men who stood with my husband in that 
fight was my first introduction into the gnmmer side of 
chuie pobnes One man had a little country paper and de- 
pended largely on government pfinting of notices for his 
finanaal success The year after, he was given none, as pun- 
ishment for opposing the Democratic madime, and his p^ip^t 
f-uled Similar stones came to us from canous sources, end 
my blood boiled Mv husbvnd was not vulnerable in anv 
way that vve could see then but many of his fnends were not 
in so independent a posiuon I realized that you might be a 
slave and not a public sen ant if your breid and butter could 
be taken from vou and if you grew too fond of public life it 
might eicact compromises even if finances were not involved 
That year taught me many things about politics and started 
roe thinking along lines vvhidi wrre completely new 

In ihe mcaiuime the other side of my life the domestic 
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S’de, haci encountered one or tuo difliculiies. One morning 
the nurse came to me and announad that the children tvere 
^slowly choUng to death in their room because the fumes of 
the dgan which had been smoked downstairs for months had 
fcnneatal the bedroom above, so I had to move the children 
one flight up into rooms which 1 had dosed off, not wanting 
so many to keep dean. I dosed the room over the lthrar>’, 
and the most simply meant an extra flight of stairs up whidr 
to cany Jimmy, and down, sc\cra\ times a day. 

.After the legislature dosed 1 took the d^ildrcn to Hyde 
Park as usual and later to Campobello, pursuing out usual 
routine. My husband again had a good deal of time in sum- 
mer to be with us, though he did have to spend some time jn 
hisdisixict, and the legislature met again in August for a short 
t«sion. When 1 was along with the children at Campobello 
I occasionally had Miss Spring come and stay with me for her 
holiday, hut I do not remember having any other friends that 
fear, in fact, 1 had very fetv friends who meant a great deal 
\ to me. My family filled my life, but a few people were always 
prcSminently my own friends, m this category were Mrs. 
Selmes, Isabella and ber husband Bob Ferguson He had de- 
seloped tuberculosis in tbe spring of 1908, and they had first 
tried the Adirondacks and then in 19:0 moved to Nevv 
Mexico. Bob always wrote me long and delightful letters, 
and Isabella's letters with the word pictures of her life in the 
Southwest were entrancing to me. 

When my husband came to Campobello he usually 
brought some young couples, or the husbands would go 
rruising and the wives perhaps came toward the end of the 
cruise to spend a day or so wth us, but 1 spent weeks alone 
with the children and neser minded the long evenings, for I 
had plenty of reading and writing to do. 

Oun Own Homb in Campobello 
When I bad first SOn« to Campobello there lived next to 
my mothci-inlaw a \ciy charming woman, a Mrs. Kuhn, 
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f from Boston i Icr son ssas an jnvaJ;J and djcd before I Ivocw 
] her but I w-ent occasionalK to read poetry to her and sTie 

«as demoted to Mima and rranllin When she dsed it 
found in her mil that she suggested Mrs. Roosevelt inichi 
want to buj her land including a httlc point of land on the 
Ba) of Fundy side of the island and her house with all its 
furnishings even china and glass and linen She ashed that 
It be offered to Mrs. Roosevelt at a nonunal pncc in case she 
wished It for her »3n 

My mother in law bought it and gave it to us and this 
house became a great source of joy to me and a place with 
jvhich I thinh my duWren haie many Jiappy assoaaDom 

My BttoTUEn Hall 

During these years my brother had been gradually spend 
mg less and less time with us He had gone to a ranch out 
west one summer and he spent considerable ume in the 
Groton School camp He always spent a part of every holiday 
with us however and usually brought some of ms young 
fnendsvviih him 

. In the summer of igti he came to CampobelJo with a 
’ group of fnends and they all tned a wild stunt My husband 
had told them that he had once climbed the Tnar a big 
rod, which at low tide is entirely out of water with a roct> 
beach and large stones around its base. He had used a rope 
but the boys dcaded to try it without a rope climbing on 
each others shoulders The first we knew of the enterprise 
IV as when we heard cnes for help TTirough the telescope on 
our pordi vve could see that something was wrong on the 
beach by the Triar Mv husband dashed down to the Hal/ 
Moon and went over to see what was wrong He found that 
they had fallen and one hoy Robnd Batchelder who was 
champ on shot putter at Hamnl that year had broken some 
bones in his wmst Hall had broken some hones in his foot. 
Some of the others were not so badly hurt but all of them 
had to be taken to Dr Bennetts in Luhec He took them into 
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K« bcapiul, %\hidi uns in a wing of his house and Xept them 
there for the night They were returned to me for nursing 
die next da) The results of this adsenture s\erc disastrous 
Holand Baicheldcr nescr completely recotcred the use of his 
svnst, and Hall felt the results of diosc hrohen bones in his 
foot for )caR afterwards, though he would not pay any at 
tenuon to them. 

Hall was a set) btdUant student and had been senior pre- 
fect during his last year at Groton He never really had to 
tvoik hard, but seemed to enjoy it and had extraordinary 
powers of concentration He could noth m a room filled with 
people all talking and laughing and apparently be oblivious 
of their presence 

The winter of 1 9 1 a found us back m Albiny m a house on 
Elk Street My first cousin Theodore Douglas Robinson was 
elected to the Assembly , and came to take bis seat that win 
tei His wife, Helen, was my husband s half ntecc — ] R 
C Rosy ') Roosevelts daughter — and so our relationship was 
extremely close and complicated Our children called them 
Uncle Teddy and Auntie Helen and their children called 
us Uncle Franklin and Aunt Eleanor They had a house 
not \ ety far from ours 

Out winter was clouded by the fact that their little chil 
dren had the whooping cough They had a very small baby 
who caught it and died which was a tragedy to all of us. 

Of course Teddy and Franklin were on opposite sides 
politically and one was in the Senate and the other m the 
Assembly Both Teddy and Helen had a few close friends 
who were not great fnends of ours and they moved in a 
gayer and younger group on the whole, 

1 was always mote comfoitable with older people, and 
when 1 found myself with groups of gay, young people I still 
felt inadequate to meet them on their own gay, hght terms 
1 think I must have spoiled a good deal of the fun for 
Franklin because of this inability to feel at ease with a gay 
group though I do not temembex that 1 ever made much 
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I nmcml*er ftrling a little tcspoiuil)lc lint jwf ior inf 
of some of llic nfi\ At4cmW)mcn and tor flif* 
of $onjt of ilie netnpaper men, who Iliad been told ivcic 
\rrj Inncl} 1 rcliginiidv railed on them, and tned to have 
them orcjsionallj at mj Imtise 
I fcmemlxr little of uliat mj husband did in the feg'da 
lure, except that hr came out for uoman suffrage He has 
aUvap told n \cr) good itor) insisting that Inc? KlullioHmd 
sitting on J»j dcsl Jud «>mrnrd Iiini to wtiman suffrage 
but as a rruiiei of fici he tame out for it tivo months htforf 
that mtmorahlc msk 

1 xms siiinculnt shoclcd as I hi<l never given the question 
m!I> strious thought for / tool it fur granted that mert uTff 
sujitrior cieviures and still knew more about politics tlian 
women and while I reilirwl that if my husband were a 
suffragist I prohabi) must U. too 1 cannot claim to have been 
a ftminist in those cvr!> days 

1 bad lost a good dtal of my crusading spirit where the 
poor were eonverned btcause I Ind been told I had no nghl 
to go into the slums or into the hospitals for fear of bringing 
diseases home lu nw clitldren so 1 had fallen into the easier 
way of sitting on boards ami giving small sums to this or that 
clnnty and thinking that the whole of my doty to my neigh 
bor was done 

1 was not a snob largely Iiecause I never really thought 
about the question of why you usked people to your house or 
claimed them as friends. Anyone who came was grist to my 
mill, because I was beginning to get interested in human be 
mgs, and I found that almost everyone had something inter 
csting to contribute to my education 

In ipo9 my brother Hall had entered Harvard College. He 
was ready for graduation in ipizand won bis Phi Beta Kapp.i 
Key, tliough he belonged to the class of 1913 In the Spnng 
of 1912 the authonties allowed him to go with my husband 
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on a inp to Panama Never having been very fond of the 
and alp bejng somewhat anxious whenever I went away 
rrom the children for a long period of lime, I did not accom- 
^ny them on the first part of their trip. Another member of 
)^^A Mayhew Wainwright, joined them, and they 

fiad. from all accounts, a delightful time. 

^ Journeying in My Own Country > 

Orleans on his return, and while 
to ^ to college, Franklin and I proceeded on a visit 
-n A ^ tti New Mexico. 

we was having one of its periodic risings, and 

It ^ ^ ferned aaoss for some days 

was my first expenence of being run on to a boat and aoss 
refchJ7^V".u'^* '7*^; ^ somewhat relieved when we 
and intft west 

pressiont^? country, and I shall never forget my im- 
fasdnanrtiJll?^ ^ mountains and the 

had tA “"’P Cat Canon We 

mto ? Demin^, New Mexico, for the train 

utomiM ^ We hired an 

TnoKMM” Silver City, but auto- 

\Vp >, 1 ” reliable as they are today, 

we M no exjn. tube, or ote, ™.th us, end Ote sand seemrf 
abo^,r “u iFu' P""""" "• one sveal inner tube 
‘bin clotb*^ fl! *’J**band. fresh from Panama, in 

bv W V.^ “ solitary man on a cow pony had ndden 

or;^^'e*:^rsX^';SrbSWrEen^^^ 

a.d no, relish the thouRh, of a m^h, lost on the feS ”sudl 
denty .noihe, car came ,„ SclmSs "““oo 
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anxious had driven out to meet us VVe were transferred to 
her car and drove hack to Cat Canon nrnving lace at 
Our tta> w as short but long enougli for us to get a p cturc 
of camp life Our lent had a floor and half sides even win 
dovvs with netting across and a little stove Before we got up 
m the morning a bo> arrived and left water on our 
We lit our stove and adapted our city ideas of a bath to the 
conditions of camp life ,, 

With the extraordinary gift which both Bob and 
alvva>s possessed of imparting charm to anj house they 
in their living tent in this camp was as attractive as any hv 
mg room I have ever sat in Tlie children were well and m) 
city ideas had to be rapidly adjusted when 1 saw them eaung 
pork and beans and all kinds of canned food which would 
have been considered absolute death to children of then age 
in eastern surroundings 

Isabella and I wandered down the canon and into town 
calling on her friends and because this was a colony of 
who were there from necessity for the most part, I 
that behind the apparently pleasant lives of several people 
whom we saw lay stones of tragedy and of heroism- 

I think I have some of the novelist s gifts in that I can al 
ways build up m my own mind the story that lies behind the 
bare facts of existence as they are usually told us 

That visit opiened up a whole vista of stones in lives or 
types of people such as I had never known before As we 
wandered along Isabella told me casuallj of some of her 
domestic difficulties and laughingly said Last week I 
thought I had a really good boyjo do the work but I found 
he was wanted for the murder of his brother so I had to let 
him go to jail 

As we wandered down the Silver City streets I saw xnj 
first covvboj’s ndmg in and dirowing their reins over their 
horses heads Instead of reading of it in a book I was seeing 
it and I was thnlJed Before we went home we spent a day 
in the cafion twenty five miles away where Isabella and Bob 
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tttrc planning to horo«Tcad. Iiabella and 1 c!ro%'e over thr 
pad, which in fpots could hardly he called a road, some o! 
it vnndsng ihrough iht dry bed of a sirtam which when it 
rained would be 3 wld and rushing torrent, mating it impos- 
kWc for any automobile to get through until the \«ter sub- 
siied. In another plaa It was so narrosv that y-ou wondered 
I’ow two cars could pass, and she told me that one nlace svas 
.knosvn as "Dead Man's Gulch" because so many Iiad gone 
oil the edge of the road down into the gulch below. 

Oui dme was unrremful, and \ Temembet only that 
n«ther of us was a sery good cook, and that it took me hours 
to peel a few potatoes, which should have been done In a 
'eiy few minutes. 

When we started back to Deroing. Bob and Isibella drove 
us over th«n<cUes. and we bad another exhibition of Frank 
Ijo's remarkable memory. Bob had wanted to take us to lec 
4 certain vnew When wc came out on the flat desert, two 
I roads crossed, and as far as one could sec, whichever way one 
' Went made little diifetence. Bob hesitated for a minute and 
said, really do not know vn which direction Deming lies." 
My husband looked around and calmly said, ’Tou go straight 
ahead; 1 remember the contour of those mesas the day we 
diove mer ” He was right, and wc reached Deming and took 
the tram for home. 


cUAPTXn mNE 

MY BROTHER’S WEDDING 


In June of ipta my brother was m.irricd to Margaret Rich- 
ardson of Boston. Hall was not quite tvventyone and she was 
twenty when they started off on iheli honeymoon to Europe, 
Of course, both Hall and Margaret were too young He 
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had money of his ovvn, and ve^ naturally a great desire to 
hate a home of his ovvn, for he had a]wa)'S lived either mth 
my grandmother or with me I do not think lie had been 
really unhappy, but I think he had a cunosity about life 
much as I had had and a desire to possess somedung which 
was really his owm 

The wedding ivas a great family gadienng of the Hich 
ordson and Rooseielt clans I can remember ray aunt, Mrs 
Douglas Robinson, as the life of the party One of rti) fathers 
most intimate fnends, Mr Fredenc Delano Weeks, who was 
my brother s godfather presented him on this day with a nng 
which my father had given him with the understanding that 
his son Hall was to !ia\e it either on his coming of age or on 
his wedding day So on this memorable day Fred Weeks 
made an appropnate litde speech and gave the nng to my 
brother 

From the time 1 was a little girl— perhaps from the nine 
when my father had first talked to me in the old 37 th Street 
house after my mothers death— I had always wanted to Cake 
care of my little brothers After Elbe died, I yaamed over 
Hall, which didnc prevent me from being disagreeable to 
him very often when we were both small' /\s I grew up I felt 
a great responsibility for him, and thought about him a great 
deal, loved him deeply and longed to wean a great deal in 
lus life I think at this iveddmg I felt as though my own son 
and not my brother was being married I did base sens 
enough even then, howcier to know that from then on be 
and his wfe must lead their own hies and I hope I was 
never an interfenng sister in law' 

My First Natio-val PouncAi. CoNVtrmov 

Tins was an eventful month m more ways than one and 
we jumped from personal interests to public afFaus that same 
monlli Thelatterpart of the month. June, rpia, my husband 
took me to my first political convention I was very much 
e^ated We had taken a house in Baltimore with Mr and 
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MoilBom-rx Hare and Mr and )am»^ Uvm^ 

of \a bad ever seen U^c bouse, $0 \%fien \\t onistd ss'C 
liKQveied that if we expected to cat anj n'^U tbete we 
.lould hate 10 bu} spoont, cups, etc. There vat supposed to 
1 * 3 maid in the bouse and she ivis there, but not ter) com 
I'CtcnL Ever) thing nice had been taken out of the houtc, and 
1 nrter slept m more uncomfortable beds My husband and 
I bad a room at the back of die house where tbcri. was an 
allcv The first night, if 1 tcmcmljer n^hily, m) husband was 
tety Utc and, 1 \sas alone, and the roost uncattld) sounds 
emanated from that alley I tvas fnghttned to deatn and la) 
thinking that murder was being committed and wondering 
what 1 should do about u, until I fell asleep’ 

That convention was an exabngonc In front of me in the 
cojwenuon haW sat Mn Avgust Belmont, who rcRistcred 
righteous indignauon and said she w^uld go out and fight 
the party vvhen Mr Bryan practically read her husband out 
I of the party 

' 1 understood nothing of what was going on but 1 watched 
with keen interest the demonstration for Qvsmp Clark, and 
was appalled when his daughter was earned around the room 
Such things simpl) did not happen to ladies, in my code' The 
demonstrations all seemed rather senseless to roe and my 
opinion of conventions changed very little I fear Foranum 
bet of years ^Vhy do we have to make so mucli noise about 

what should be senous deliberations? "asmyatuiudc until 
I Wgan to take a more active part myself I ended in Balti 
more by considenng it all very amusing however, which 
was a step forward m my political atutude' 

It was cxlicroely hot 1 understood little about the fight for 
Woodrow Wilsons noiimiauon, though my husband, I 
knew, was deeply interested and was spending a great deal of 
time trying to bring it about ^ 

r mally, 1 deoded my husband would hardly miss my com 
pany, as I rarely hud eyes on him and the children should go 
to Campobello, so I went home and took them up there and 
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«jiicd to hear ihe result. I lecejvctl a sold telesram ^ W* 
umj'Ii when Mr Wilvors wtt finally TiominaJctl It rfciot 

Mn. r D Roo'csth 
CbmpobcIIo Easrport IVlaine 

Wilton nommatetl tint afternoon all m} p'ant taguc 
splcndjc! tnumph 

FrjnUm 


jsAOCLta 

During that lummer I had tescral letters from Itaheila. 
Though we were so much apart we have alwajs been close 
in heart, and while 1 had tome guests that summer I wou>“ 
eften hate been lonelj in m> life if ii had not been for letters- 
1 hate alw3)t fiad many people about me but fc'V close 
fnendt, and those few ‘for one reason or another, hate wten 
hid to be awaj, so tmiing to ihim and heanng from then 
has meannmuch to me 

Bob, who had been a Itough H/der " and Isabella were 
worVJng for Unde led who was running for Presidenr as a 
rrogressne, and Franklin, of course, was helping the Wilson 
campaign, hut that neser disturbed Isabella or me' 

At C^mpobello I ha*d my Uncle Cddie Hall, his wife and 
three httle girls, for a nsit Jostc had bec/i tll and unhappy for 
some time, and she died sudden!) soon after they left me- 
Dldic was not the kind of person to bnng up the three little 
girls, who were now left largely m his mother in law s care. 
The eldest one, Mary, is mv god-daughter, and from then on 
I took a great Interest in her, though she was tvifh her 2a 
bnskie family and later at boarding school 

We came down earl) from Campohello, because my hus 
liand had another campaign on hand. We went hy boat and 
neiiher of us gave much thought to the fact that we brushed 
our teeth with the water in our siatcrooiii pitchers We settled 
, children at Hyde Park Fnnkhn laid his plans for the 
Mmpaign. and ih'" “■"dy put up' 
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in New York Qty, ^vhich we had taken hack from the 
pie who had rented it the winter before. We were to 
d Only one night and our old friend, Ronald Ferguson, 

\vas otei from Scotland, was to dine with us. ^ 

*^4 ev'ening Ame, but my huskind was too ill to go out 
' nncT. He had a low fc\ er and was feeling very miserable, 
did all 1 could for him, and took Ronald out to a restaurant 
y rayself. As 1 remember it, we had a very pleasant es'ening. 
le nas a tety charming man, and though 1 dreaded the 
of taking him out alone, onee emhaiked on that 
hnner I enjoyed it \-ery much. 

Typhoid Feveix 

' My husband was still miserable the next morning, so I got 
» strange doctor, as out regular doctor was out of totvn. He 
Mold not explain his (ever. No one could understand what 
was the matter with him I was taking complete cate of him. 
iVe had a caretaker in the house who did what cooking was 
Necessary, and I ran up and down stairs with trays, made his 
bed, gave him his medicine, and all went\vell except for the 
(act that at certain tiroes of the day 1 felt very peculiaT. My 
husband had to take a nap after lunch every day, and 1 was 
glad enough to do the same, for the back of my head ached 
and 1 was hardly able to drag mj-self around. It never occurred- 
to me that I might be really ill. 

After this had gone on tor about ten days, my mother in- 
law came to town one evening, 'li3ving grown anxious about 
her son, and 1 told her that as she was there, 1 thought 1 
wuld have my hair curled and go to bed, because 1 felt 
miserable. She kissed me, and exclaimed. "You must have 
a fever'" 1 blithely responded that 1 thought 1 probably had. 
hut llmt it would he all right in the morning. 

She insisted that 1 take my temperature and we found that 
it was roa.The doctor came, and I went to bed, and the next 
day tests were taken and^ was discovered that 1 had typhoid 
fever. Tt-mVlinhad had it brfore when he was a little b«y. so 
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was running only a iow temperature, but they 
thought he had it, also I proceeded to have a perfccdv nc^ 
mal ^e, and vvith my usual ability to come back quicklj ^ 
was up and on my feet.while Frankim was still m bed 
feeling miserable and looking like Robert Louis Stcveasoa 
at Vailima 

Louis Howh's Second Appearance 
In the meantime, the campaign was on, and now Irniu 
Howe, the quiet, even then rather gnome-like looking hide 
newspaper man from Albany, came to the rescue. He bad 
growTj interested in mj husband at the tune of the Senateni- 
fight, and when Franklin asked him to run the campaign H 
accepted Going to Dutchess County, he laid hxs plans aru 
canted the district foe a man who was flat on his back all d 
time 

^uis was an astute polmaan, a wise reader of newspaper 
and of human beings but he was somewhat impracucal « 
spots A check book was one of ihe things tnuis did nt 
undentand very well My husband gare him a check boo 
and a certain amount of money in the bank Lacb umc Loui 
came to sec roy husband he insisted that he stiU had mone> h 
the bank. Finally, the bank notified my husband that the flC 
pount was overdrawn Louis ;tili insisted he had money o' 
hand, and when Franklin looked over the check bool he 
found that ^uis alwa>-s added the balance instead of deduct 
mg It, so of course, die amount alwavs went up instead cf 
down 

J was not favorabl) impressed with Louis at this tunc be- 
cause he smok^ a f.rcat many agatettev' nemember, I wav 
suU a Punun' I felt ^at his smoking spodcl the fresh air that 
m) husband should have in hu bedroom and i was vwv dn 
approving whmever he came Anvn 10 report on the cam 
paign I lost light entirely of the fact that be ww winning the 
campaign, and Uiat without him my hiulund would have 
worried himself to more of a wreck ?l»an he vyas ami prolobly 
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V liie decuon I simply made a nuisance o? m>self o\er 
Msits and his agarettes 1 often ^\onde^ now how ihej 
h>re mth me in those dajs I had no sense of values uhatso- 
"t and was pretty rigid siiU m my standard of conduct 
It was not until Dr DelaGcld told my husband to go up to 
(lie countr) and forget about his temperature and lead a nor 
tnal life that my husband began to pick up again 
My husband w'as reelected, thanks to Louts Howe I put 
die New York house \n order and moved the children there 
3s It was too late to rent it and we had decided not to take a 
house in Albany for the winter but to live in two rooms at 
ihcTen Eyck Hotel We commuted between New York and 
Albany 1 went to Albany every Monday afternoon and re 
turned to New York every Thursday morning to be with the 
children 

Hall and Margaret came back from Europe m September 
912 and settled down m Cambridge and they had their first 
aby that winter 1 went to Cambndge when 1 heard the baby 
lid not thnve After weeks of aruoety this child died without 
>ur ever really beuig enurely sure what vvas wrong with it 
the same time Hall vvas in the hospital with appendicitis 
rtfiich made everything much harder for them both 
Dunng 19x3 he studied engmeenng and by dint of going 
to the engineering camp during the summer holidays he grad 
uated from the engmeenng school obtaining his M E degree 
m 1914 

The wantetof 1913 I put Anna into Miss Das idges school 
Interestingly enough this was the school which years later 
Miss Dicketman was to take o\er and where I was to teach 
and to be vice-pnnapal 

During the winter there was some talk of the possibility of 
my husbands being invited to join the administration in 
' \\'ashington but I was too much taken up with the family 
to give It much thought 
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WASHINGTON 


In Aprix^ FtanUm was sent fot by tbe President, and I 
m New York wamng to heat tvhat would be our fate * 
really well schooled non, and Jt never occurred to me to qu^ 
tion where we were to go or what we were to do or how '' 
%vere to do it I simply knew that what wc had to do w® 
and that my job was to make it easy In a short tunc wC P’* 
word that mj husband had been appointed Assistant Secrctan" 
of the Navy He resigned from the State Senate and took vp 
the work m Washington There was an epidemic of smalipo'* 
at the tunc, so we were both >acanated 
M) husband had taken rooms at the Povihatan Hotel JfJ 
Washington, and wanted me to come down for a time thsi 
spnng I dashed to Auntie Bje who was m Farmington, Cen 
neewccf f w ask hce « bar « ere rhe duties of an Assistant Secf^ 
tarys wife I think my heart sank somewhat as she gave mtf 
careful instructions on mj calls but 1 doubt if I registered 
much dismay us did my little davghter in Jaiv Betsy the other 
dw when I ga>e her the list of people she was supposed to 
call on Her face dropped and she said “I m feeling very iB 
mama I know I shall have to go to bed " 

One thing Auntie Bye impressed on me vvms that es the wife 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy my duty v\ j* grit last 
and oil the time to look after the Navy iuclf She said "You 
will find that many of the young olTicen' waves have a bawl 
nine because they must keep up ibrir roiition on sriy small 
mv You can do a great deal to male life pleasant for them 
when they arc m Waibrngwi and that is nhat >mi sliould , 

must have come a long waj since I inmrd up to Alluiiy 
for then I never cnuld have paid those Arst calls and frpejier! 
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formula ^\luch 1 can Tcmembcr to this da> “1 am Mis 
^nllinD RooscMilt My husband has )ust come as iXssistant 
^eiai} of the Nav^ " House after house I \nsuetl and ex- 
i»lained myself m this way My shyness was wearing itself off 
fapdly 

Tbe summer of 1913 1 tool, the diildrcn to Campohcllo, 
hut FnnVlin uas not aWc to come for such long periods of 
lime as before 

Tlic autumn of 1913 we took Aunne Bye’s house at 1733 
N Street It was a com^rtable old fashioned house that I hsd 
stased in many y eats hefoie, and the two old colored sers^anls, 
hWhe and Franas, who had taken care of Uncle Will when 
Aumie Bye was away, agreed to take care of it in summer and 
look after Franklin when he was there alone 
There was a little garden m the back witli a most loiely 
rose arbor on the side where one could have breakfast in the 
late spring or summer days, and even dine on summer eve- 
nings This little garden was kept in order by a delightful man 
^William Reeves, whom I got to know very well His reticence 
was really remarkable We lived in that house four years, and 
though 1 talked with him often it was not unul 1 came to the 
White House in 1933 that 1 discovered that Mr Reeves was 
the head gardener at the White House, and that it had been 
because of his position there that he had gone to Auntie Bj-e 
dunng Unde Teds administration' He had kept it up be- 
cause of his affection for her and his interest in her garden 
When we moved down to Washington my mother vn law, 
as usual, helped us to get settled We had bought a car and 
brought a young chauffeur with us from Hyde Park, and I 
bad to begin in earnest to pay my calls 

My husband had asked Louis Howe to come down as his 
assistant in the Navy Department, and he also moved his wife 
~ and two children one of them a Fairly well grown girl and 
the otbex only a baby boy, into an apartment not very far from 
us I now called on Mrs. Howe and, lealmng that she had 
no car, I made arrangements by which I frequendy picked her 
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up m the afternoons and took lier with her baby on my rouR' 
of calls I always had one or two of rny own children in tb 
car 

Anna was going to school tvith the Misses Eastman, am 
James began his spooling that autumn in the little Potoi^ 
School 1 remember that winter primarily as one in which 
spent every afternoon paying calls We lived a kind of socia 
life I had never known before, dining out night after mgb 
and hanng people dine mth us about once a iveek. 

1 already knew a few people in Washington, and my great 
est joy was Mrs. Leavitt, a most enchanting, svhite-hairct 
lady who had been a fnend of my Grandmother Roosevdt* 
You never thought of her as old, her skm was soft as a baby : 
and her eyes were young Isabella Ferguson once said 1 
must be nice to live where, when you want to see an angel 
jou can call on Mn Leavitt She had that soothing cueci 
on everyone, with her gentle voice and manner, but lack o\ 
It was plenty of character and she taught me many a 
in discussing my children My husband knew Mrs Cnarlw 
Hamlin well, she was a younger sister of our Albany fnwo 
Mrs William Gotham Rice Full of fun, she aided and abet- 
ted her daughter in playing pracucal jokes on their 
She enjoyed these as much as did her young and charming 
daughter, and my husband and I found them delightful Mrs- 
Hambn was very kind to us both and I was most graceful 

We very early discovered that unless \ve made some at 
tempt to see a few people at regular intervals, we would never 
see any one informally, and so once every two weeks oi 
thereabouts a few of us dined together regularly Tliis group 
consisted of the Secretary of the Inienor and Mrs Frankhri 
K Lane, a charming couple who appealed to young and old, 
Mr and Mrs Adolph Milier, old fnends of tlie Lanes, Mr 
and Mrs William Phillips, and ourselves William PhiJlii^ 
was in the State Department, and Ije and Caroline were old 
friends of ours She was the Caroline Drayton of St MonR 
daj-s. We put formality liehlnd us for these evenings and did 
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en seat the Secienrv of ilic Inttnor according to rank 
nandi suU sia\edhomeonSundaj evenings and con 
J^d the informal Sundaj evening suppers uhich ue Ind 
avs had since our mamage I cooked cg^-s on the table m 
iaSngdish sen cd cold meat and salad a cold dessert and 
w>coa 

1 tned at first to do without a secretat^ but found that it 
tool me such endless hours to arrange my calling list and 
and send imitations that 1 finaU> engaged one for 
direc mornings a week. 

Oun First Official Trip 
The first tnp my husband took that autumn was an mspec 
3tt tnp that took him to New Orleans and back to Bdo\i 
ong the Gulf to Pensacola and to Brunswick Georgia He 
nitcd his cousin Miss Laura DeUno to go with us and this 
35 my first taste of a really strenuous tnp 
» We amsed in New Orleans early one morning went out 
ronce to inspect a mor« or less deserted na\y >ard looking 
nto e\et> nook and comet then we had a hide time in which 
\o weft driven around the town to see the cemeteries We 
nvv thtf old slave block in the Cabddo v\e saw ihe Vieux 
Carre tTie old square of French houses with wrought iron 
balconies Franklin was whisked oft to dinner and we were 
invited by a delightful retired navy gentleman to dine m one 
of the restaurants on dehaoustood and dnnlc cafe bnde which 
was brought in after the restaurant lights vve e turned out 
in a silver bowl and served from 3 siUer ladle which hung 
on the edge of the bowl Onl> thelightof the burning brandj 
in ihc coffee illuminated the room. 

After this feast we went to the opera and afterwards vve 
supper witV^ party finally getung to bed about two 

oclock onlv to be told that we must leave on someone s yacht 

at five oclock in the morning 1 packed and I think had less 
than two hours sleep We were touted out m the morning 
taken dow n to the boat and started off wuhoiit anv breakfast 
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In 1 little while sonse u^nn cbjmpajjne was brooijhi arouni 
to us Of course, I could not dnnk champagne' Hours u’co 
b> before %vc got anything more to eat or drink, and I 
feeling flint and miserable in spite of the fact that we u'Ct 
steaming along on completely landlocked waters 

Somewlicre around three o’clock in the afternoon w 
reached Biloxi, where Franklin was taken off on a side-wbcd 
flat bottomed boat to be shown the harbor, which they bop« 
to induce him to consider for a naval bisc 

Laura and I were driven in a procession through the towA 
«hown Jefferson Davis' old home and vanous other things 
Finally, we were reunited m the hotel, where a banquet w^ 
being held By this time we three vvere so sleepy w« coula 
hardly hold our eyes open, yet I could not help chuckling *■ 
seeing Laura taken m to dinner by a gentleman who had on 
patent leather shoes of the high, buttoned variety, with all the 
buttons on both shoes completely unbuttoned so that ti« 
uppers flapped as he walked 1 saw her homBed but fascinate^ 
eyes upon them' 

It seemed to be the fashion for husbands to take their wives 
in and sit by them Franklin soon confided in me that he was 
practically going to talk in his sleep He said encouragingly 
that when we got on the tram we could sleep as late as we 
liked, for though our train got into Pensacola at five a m v\e 
would not have to get off until we were ready 

The banquet was over, and Franklin had made his speech 
and really had been half asleep We were about ready to go 
to the train when word came that the tram was ov er an hour 
late After Franklin and I had shaken hands with everybody 
present, Laura and 1 retired to a room upstairs to vvait until 
word came that it was time to go to the tram Finally, we got 
on board Laura and I were asleep in our stateroom vvhep( 
Franklin knocked on the door and said we were not in thecai^ 
which stajed m Pensacola, and we would have to get off at 
five a m I It was 4 45^ 

Laura, who usually takes some nme to dress, was nowhere 
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I ‘adyuhen ue pulled into the station so Franklin cime 
0 help' Betuecn us we finished dressing her packeil 1 r 
and shoved them off the tram She svas exhausted and 
she found we were cxp''ctvd h) the Camily that met us 
tdown for a preliminary brcakfist with them and to re 
for a second lirget and more formal breakfast afti_r 
*0 hours in our rooms she calmlv announcctl that she 
going to bed and would attend no second breakfast' I lefi 
uhen I went down to do my duty as pleasantly as pos 
iihle. 

After this we went to a picnic on an 'island with no shade 
*nd a blazing sun hut everyone seemed comfortiblc and 
dieerful On the way 1 had been driven -wound the towt\ and 
so I Was surprised and pleased when 1 reached the island to 
see Laura there evidently tecoicred from her morning exhaus 
tion Franklin and the gentlemen joined us 
The picnic was %ety pleasant and we got off again that 
esetnng tor Brunswick Georgia Traveling on the tram with 
w was a rather mediocre theatncal troupe 1 listened to their 
conversation at breakfast with a great deal of amusement 
When we arrived in Brunswick and were told that Franklin 
was going to a stag dinner patty and we would be eniertamed 
by tbe ladies and t ikcn to the theater 1 was quite interested to 
see our traveling troupe perform 
At his dinner Franklin was given several kinds of possum 
He made one speech and it turned out to be too short so h" 
got up and made another one to satisfy his audience 

We lived through this evening but were very sleepy for 
we had gone over to Jckyll Island during the day and had 
been driven along the beach Plenty of fresh air on top of a 
somewhat exating and exhausting trip — and you can imagine 
•bow sleepy we were' When we left Brunswick and headed 
for home Laura remarked that she thought she had had all 
she wanted of official travel I said nothing for I had an ink 
ling that my years of this kind of travel had only just begun 
I tbmk I knew instinctively that these trips were just one 
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of ilie tests that life puts jn vour way as a preparation for tli« 
future They were feats of endurance and, in the doing thc) 
built up strength I learned that I could be tired and that it did 
me no harm Sometime or other I had to catcli up on sicfjv 
but I learned that if I lept myself well, when 1 had an 
hausting strain to endure, it could be borne. 

I could never saj in the morning, I ha\e a headache and 
cannot do thus and so ’ Headache or no headache, thus and 
so had to be done, and no time could be wasted I could no! 
be a burden and add any care to a man who had plent) w 
official things to do, when the point of my going was to mate 
life pleasanter' 

I knew that I did not actually have to go but 1 was inter 
est^ in seeing my own country, and there was a sense 
pride and obligation which made me feel ihvt I must not sd* 
to the difficulues of the tnp At the time I w as not conscious c 
all this, but as I look back upon it now 1 realize that the vet' 
strenuousness of some of these expenences built up a confi 
dence in my ability to stand things which has stood me 
good stead throughout the rest of my life 

A CoLLECTOn’s CHAHACTEnlSTICS 

When I was first mamed I discovered that my husband 
was a collector I had never before come in contact with S 
collector In every other aspect he was both careful and eco- 
nomical I never knew him in those earlv da)s to take a cab 
when he could take a streetcar I have often seen him carry his 
bag down the street and board a car at the comer He took 
great care of his clothes never spent a great deal on himself 
and there were many things in those early days that vve fell 
vve could not afford After our first little car we went withou^ 
one for some time, and when we moved to Washington thc_^ 
first two cars that vve had were secondhand until I finally 
persuaded my husband that vve spent more on repairs and had 
less use out of them thin we would have out of a new car 
The new car which we finally bovight lasted until we left 
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Washington, when he again {leaded that we did not need a 
iCiT and sold it 

I ;\s a collector he ^\as carclid too, and much oj his collec- 
[bon was acquired at most reasonable prices, because of tlie 
■fact that not many people were interested in his field when he 
hc^ to collect, and his interest extended over so many years 
really knew about every thing which he bid fot at auctions 
PC acquired after spending hours m old bookstores or print 
: shops 

i, His interest was in the Amcncan Navy and he coUcctctl 
‘ books and letters and pnnis and models of ships Tlie collec 
I lion was fairly sizable and tntrnrcsting when he w ent to Wash 
n>?Qn, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, but those years in 
iha N’av7 Department gave him great opportunity to add to 
U 1 remember, for instance, that he was odered and acquit^ 
»n entire ttunU ul of Uuers which included the love letters of 
one of our early naval odicets He afso acquired a fetter writ 
,ten by a captain tohis wiledescnbingthe receipt of the news 
b£ Grtfge Washington s death and his subsequent action on 
passing Mt Vernon He is said to have instituted a custom 
which every Navy ship has followed from ib^t day to tbis 
and which vanes only according to the personnel earned bv 
the ship All the ships lower the flag to half mast, man the 
rad, toll the bell and if a bugler is on board, b\ow taps 
During this ume TranMin also acquired a very good model 
of the old CoiistilMliOH, and his collection grew apace At 
different times be bas collected other things For instance 
there was a penod when he was very fond of small chap 
books, childrens books and classics published m dimmutivt 
editions, and first editions of every kind have always attracted 
him, though he has never followed any one line Stamps wert 
- also an mleiesi of long standing 

I have often wondered why he never handed down this 
love of collecting to any of our duldren My Only explamtion 
that living m the house with a collector may give everyone 
the feelmr that onlv one ¥M»Tvnn in a t>r\,icr.V,«l,1 
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cIuIrc this nitf nnd tvcn then it « nluaj-s t 

whcil cr the famil) smII Insc to mosc out m order to keep 

lilt ciillitt.™ inrjct mil ptopcrl) liousta' 

All thniuph tht fir« jearsinWashinRion 1 uonderw wn 
the additions to the mval collection would find a home on 
our return to New ^erk where the house secined 
fill! hut It "S' minaRcd and 1 wasted much time tijin^, 
rcstnm i colhetor — which simpt) cinnoi be done’ 

Whlh the autumn of 191 ^ m) lift in Washington as tne 
wife of T minor ofTicial realiv licgin I could Base Icirned 
much about politics and gmernment for I had plent> of op- 
potlimit) to meet and fill with mtcrcsting men and uomem 
As I look Kick upon It howeser I think the whole of my ii« 
rt main«] center^ in the family Tlie children sstrre still 
two mon. were to lie K rn during this period and outside et 
lliecxcluswcly person il life there was the social aspect wnicn 
seemed to me then most miportnnt 
Nearly all the women at that time st-cre the slates of tM^ 
Washington sociil svstem Tlicre were two women "ho 
broke loose One was Mirtha Peters wife of Congressman 
Andrew J Peters of Massachusetts and a sister of Wiiharn 
Phillips- She did not care for large social functions and she 
did not think It vtas her diit> to her husband s career to spend 
every afternoon of her life ra>-jng calls on the wives of other 

other woman was Alice Longworth quite frankly too 
much interested in the political questions of the day to waste 
K<t time calling on women who were after all not important 
her scheme of life She liked the soaal side but she liked 
her own patlicular kind of soaal life She wanted to know 
Ml the interesting people but she certain!) did not w ant to be ^ 
, > doing uninteresting things Her house w'as the center 

f*- ,e.v and of interesting gatbenngs Everyone who came 
m coveted an introduction to her and an invita 

„on to the independence and courage displa)-ed 
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Uvo bdics \ uas perfectly certain tha* 1 liad n« tfnn 
0^ an indmcUial nature and tint my on!\ chance of 
in^m) dm> asthev-ifcoF a public ofTcnU aslodocxaCTU 
t^c ma)ont> of women were doma; perhaps to I>c a htt’c 
treticulous about, it than tome of the others were 
^te\er I wtis asked to do must be done and it was no* 
'■'aj-s cnnducise to comfort on m> part or on ilic i«rt of 
ijOnc else 

TAnerx PitAtmcE 

One of the first experiences of the autumn of 1913 svil! rc 
nain wjili roc for nuny jears. I had alwaj-s been aparticul irlj 
laJ sailor so 1 dreaded the fact that I would iindoiibtcdlv 
lase to be occasionally on nasal ships. Sure enou>{h we were 
nvated to rq to target praaicc by the Secretary of the Nnsj 
and Mrs Darnels, My husband wasdch^lned Allthegcnila- 
men wenton the ship that was doingthcfinng vse ladies went 
on the bitilcsUip which was towang the latRci VVe went down 
the user and hack and spent the svhole day m Chesapeal e 
Bay I dreaded disgracing my husbmd by being ill 
To the others I imagine the day seemed calm to me ii 
seemed extremely rough As the morning advancctl I grew 
gr'^cr until finally a young officer noticed my plight and 
asked if I would bkc to climb the skeleton mast The skcletor 
mast was a new device at this time and though I had very 
little mtCTCst m anything I thought to do something wouU 
be a relief I climbed the mast and had to hold on carefully 
as the fall to die deck Wosv was not inviting MiraculousU 
my seasickness disappeared. Somehow or other I lived throug! 
that trip but it took me many more years before I ceased t 
dread dinner or luncheon on board a hatdeship 

1 can remember one trip on tlic Sylph — a little boat oftc 
used by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy — rvith Anm an 
lames aboard wben both of them were ill I beld their hear 
and put them to bed Some of our guests were miserable 5 
1 had no ome to be lU myself* 
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Grulinlly I became a pood sailor, but to this day I M'C 
SCI Ironi the land, and if I must cross it to get soniewl'ere 
util md good, but I hate not yet learned to enjoy mjselfo'’ 
bo ird 1 ship I suppose I could learn to loaf on a ship m ^ 
calm sea, but the inccntivc.to make me try it would haie to 
be greater than any 1 hate thus fat experienced 

OrrzciAL Lira 

My calls began the winter of 1914 under poor auspices, for 
tas feeling miserable again, as another baby was coming 
'ng the follotving August Somehow or other I made my 
mils every afternoon and from ten lo thirty calls were 
rcked off my list day after day Mondays the wnes of thf 
itiees of the Supreme Court Tuesdays the members ct 
ngress How many times I hate wondered why my New 
rk congressmen moted from place to place so frequently^ 
icy rirdj had houses their wites came dowm seldom, and 
leate cards on them I had to climb up stairs in rooming 
jses and search every large and small hotel' Wednesdays 
: Cabinet and here was a problem 10 be met If Mrs 
niels invited me to be with her that afternoon I could not 
calling on the other members of the Cabinet Thundays 
wives of Senators, and Fndays the diplomats Miscel 
ecus people were wedged in on whatever days were 
oted on their cards or if they had no days, on any days 
I happened to be near their homes Saturdays and Sundays 
re free for the children 

ust as Mr Daniels was a kind and understanding chief, 
s Daniels was a kind and understanding wife and did not 
«ct me to be with her every Wednesday Later in the 
Iter when my calls were paid I tried to stay at home on 
rdnesdays and receive anyone who came to call on me I ' 

I niy first expenence then of entertaining ladies who spoke 
hree different languages and of being the only person able 
■ommunicate what was being said from one to the other' 
jituauons of so many varieties were forang themselves 
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rce thit wiWy nillj I was Rcttms; to the p^wnt nlietc 1 
•cu i it>ulJ cope uJth an> social cstnt \ts hnuschotcl 

bill Ions smcc to pne me mj trouWe, u nn smoothly, 
only now nnd then did 1 base any difhcuhy 1 had 
^fcushi \nth me four sers-ants sshom 1 had hnd for some time 
to New ^ otk and a nurse and a povemess Tlity stayed with 
riefnrallmy First scars in Washington I learned to combin'* 
regularity in the childrens hies with cljsticits «o far as our 
own lives wtre concerned 

M\ husband frtquenilv came home for luncheon and 
brought some men with him morcoficn when the war Ix'gin 
than in the first years when he had had more lime for the 
Metropolitan Club and games of golf This was the gome 
which he enjoNctl above all others However when he did 
come home he wished -v short lunch and no time wasted 
They must be able to ulk (rtcly so 1 dev eloped ^ habit which 
I have always retained. I have a Uttlc silver bell put beside 
my place at every meal It belonged to my mother and u pact 
of the lecolltcuons of my earliest days-^ld Mother I lub- 
bard with her dog under her arm It is never very far from 
mv hand at meals When I nnp the servants come in snd 
take the plates away pass the next course and then withdraw 
to the pantry and stay there until I ring again This was made 
the rule in Washington and will be continued wherever we 
are I imagine for conversation can flow more freely It was 
necessary during the World Wir when frequently conversa 
tions were held which must not go bevond the people seated 
at the table and 1 have found it always relieves a ccrtnin 
restraint at the table not to have someone standing behind a 
chair Or hovennp m the rooni 

I Icie as in Albany 1 incd to get m from my calls by five 
h o clock so as to have tea at home and the children were always 
with me for an hour before then own supper and bedtime 
Somewhere around the middle of this winter — 1 think in 
— my husband Was sent on an inspection tnp to 
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the U3V to the Coast and 1 was thrilled besides hc 
have an opportunity to sec Bob and Isabella for a dav ot ti't* 
on the way It was a short visit, but even a feu dap meant a 
great deal to roe Wc took the Santa Fe and I had mf 
e>cp«riencc with the Harvey restaurants At this time on ce| 
tarn trains jou got out for jout meals. The food was ex«l 
Jenr they rang a bell when it was time to get back on in'* 
mm so }ou did not even have to vvalch ihe clock The onir 
difliculty lay in the fact that trams were sometimes late an 
then } our meals came at odd hours. 

Everything was new everything was interesting nnd I 
feeling very well again but little did 1 realize what sttenu®^ 
traveling jt was going to be once we reached the West 
A Tear or so l^ore I bad bad to send m) German p'tl 
had been for some time vvitb the children out to the W 
Coast because she had such veo bad sinus trouble and had 
decided that only in a mdder climate could she be cured I 
was devoutly thankful for the fact that she came at once w ^ 
see me and did mv pressing and packing in San Francisco 
When we artiv ed m ea^ place a nav al aide appeared and 
told us what we should do for which I vvras very thankful I 
was still new at getting on and off naval ships vvoth all the 
ceremony attached thereto 

The first time that Anna was with us when we bobbed op 
and down in a little boat and my husband received the seven 
teen-gun salute fired for the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
she buned her head in my lap because she was verv sensitive 
to noises Afterward she earned cotton to put in her ears' I was 
totally unprepared when this first salute came but as J 
w-as somenhat deaf even then the noise did not boflier roe. 

When It came to boarding a battleship I had to wait to be 
told whether I went ahead of my husband or ivhctlier he -j 
went ahead of me kVhat did I do while he stood at salute 
whom did I shake hands with and what parts of the ship 
should I not nsit and when we came to leave d d I go firs^ 
last’ All these questions and many more seemingly foohdi 
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quwiions came up to worrj me during those first inspection 
tnps Graduall) 1 learned m> \vsy nhout Somehow m> hus 
hind seemed lo know all this without coaching, and 1 hn\e 
alwajs wondered how he absorbed knowledge where I Ind • 
10 struggle and ask innumerable questions. Perhaps he grew 
cunous earlier m life. In anj case, he has alwaj'S been able to 
answer most of the questions v.c hate asked him and when 
we thought on occasions wchad him trapped and went to an 
encjclopedia to prose him wrong, almost invariably he was 
nghtt 

On tins trip, as on most other o(bual Kips, out engage- 
ments began at nine ot ten oclock in the morning and ended 
soTOCwberc around midnight ACtet that I wTOte m> letters 
and packed my bags. We went all the way up the coast to 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle Washington, and I loved the 
na \7 yards there, with their roses blooming so earlj in the 
spring 

We came back via the Northern Paafic and from what 
seemed like spnng we suddenly woke one morning to a 
winter landscape All about us vvas virgin forest and a blanket 
of snow below and on the branches of the giant evergreens 
The beauty and magnificence of the scene vvas something 1 
shall never forget When my grandchildren were going West 
this winter, I told them to remember to look at these hig 
trees and only hoped that man had not alreadj done away 
with them 

On all these trips 1 started out with a great deal of appre- 
hension, in spite of the fact that 1 loved seeing new places I 
hated to leave my children, hut once out, m> fears were 
quiescent until vve were about two daj's from home, and 
then they renved in full force, and the last night I usually 
imagined all the terrible things that might happen to the 
children before we saw them again Thej might fall out of a 
window, or into the fire, or be run over' Those last nights 
•were certainly bad ones and 1 was relieved to get borne and 
find every thing mntwng smootblv Mv moiber in law shvav-s 
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had an eje to the children \ihen v^e uimt an*3j, so there 

j cause for anxictj, but during these >ears they 

had the usual run of colds and earaches and tonsils s\hich arc 
• t children, and in addition many of the less serious 

childish illnesses 

Elliott uas bowlegged and had to uear braces for a vhOe, 
and the summer before, at Campobcllo, be bad fallen into a 
bonfire on the beach and burned his httlc hands badlj Some 
of the coals had gat under the braces and burned places on 
his legs I can remember nou m> terror sshen I came baft 
from a sail to find him svs'athed in bandages. How grateful 
I uas that his face had not been burned and that the brace* 
had come off quick!} enough to present the burns from being 
too deep An) one ssith children knou’s that she must be pt*" 
pared for all kinds of v lassitudes but it tales >t?u some tune 
to accustom jourself to these things At first >eu feel that 
)’ou or someone else should haie prevented uhatever goes 
vsTOng Later )ou learn that no amount of care will ward off v 
the accidents and all >ou can do is to meet them as the> come"’ 
along uith a calm and steadfast spirit 
^hat summer of 1914 the children and 1 went to Campo- 
bcllo as usual but war clouds were gaih'-ring over Europe 
and Washington uas full of anxitt) Mj bab) was due u 
arrive sometime in the month of August ind plans had been 
mauc for the doctor who had taken care of me with inj four 
Olhct clilIJrcn to Hi up and lx iiiih iti- for the cienr .\t.is 
Spnng, the same nurse who was alv>a)-s wiih me on these 
occaMons, and who managed to come as often a» possible 
when the cjnidrcn had anj ailmenis came up to letp me 
conipin) A!) husband came for a shoR holida) m) nvoilicr 
inlaw was in her own coitaj c near bj Hut instead of willing 
un* 1 the right time I w-okc mr huslsand on the nfghi of / 
August sitlecnth to tell him 1 thought he hid l>etter go to 
Lutcc and get our old fneml Diietor llenncii M) moihcr 
ID liw hwrd mv husband call down 10 the men on the Half 
M to bring in the little Imjfsohcosu' 1 sail cnct u> ilir 
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came running over from her cottage to find out what was 
wrong 

Instead of behaving as 1 always had before and giving them 
only a lew hours to wTiit, 1 proceeded to male everyone w iit 
around foe the whole of the next day, and the baby did not 
amvc until early evening on August seventeenth I felt very 
guihj, for 1 hnevv Doctor Bennett had many other patients 
probably much more in need of his cate than I was, anti I 
tried to make him leave, but he felt very responsible and in 
smed on sitting around At last it was all over and he re 
marked to Miss Spnng Why, she is just like one of us. ] 
never took care of summer people before Evidently he 
thought thathaving a baby was different if you lived m Maine 
all year around or if you spent part of the year somewhere 
else, and 1 think he expected me to give him a great deal of 
irovible and was pleasantly surprised that 1 proved to be no 
more difficult than any of his other patients 

Trankhn, 3uniot, the second baby to be given this name 
irogrcssed very sattsfactonly and 1 never hid a pleasanter 
;onv alescence, though we had one scare Miss Spnng put a 
slue veil over the baby one day in order to shield him From 
he bnght light and he sucked it and when she went to look 
at him she found him dyed blue and was petrified that some 
thing in the dye had pomned him The color v\ as on the out 
side for the most part, however and washed off and he suf 
fered no ill effects 

Franklin had arrived on July twenty fifth but on the 
twenty ninth he had a telegram to return to Washington be- 
muse war seemed so imminent He wired me from there the 
various events as they occurred before he returned to Campo- 
bcllo None of us quite realized the years of war that lay 
ibcad Tins is best illustrated by the fact that a young hanker, 
who was married to my hushwds cousin said reassunnglv 
lo us that summer that this war could not last long the 
bankers of ibe world could control it by refusing credits 
When my husband remarked ihat ncnnle b.id alwavs been 
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aWe to find moncj wth which to carrv on more th‘'n 
one man m the finanaa} uorid smiled knowinglv and said 
It could onlj be a question of a few months Ixfore Europe 
would be at peace again 1 thinl. mj husband had a premom 
tion drat it was not going to be oscr so qiiicllj perhaps be- 
cause he saw so much of Nav5 people who naturalh were 
planning what rmghl happen if wc ss-cre drawn in 

An Assistant SrenETAn and a Seaman 

While I was still in bed one of the destrO)ers came up and 
spent a few dav-s cruising around the coast Ms husband gas'C 
all the joung officers heart failure b> insisting on taking the 
slup through a place which looked to them extremel) danger 
ous but which hisjnumaie knowledge of these waters made 
safe for narigaocn 

I remembCT one occasion tshen he brought a destrojcr 
through the Narrows This is a passage running between the 
mamUnd at Lubec, Marne and the island of Campobello 
The tide runs through at great speed except when it is slack 
and at low water it would be enorel) impossible to take a 
destrojer or an) big ship through but at high tide if you 
kno%s the passage it can be done M) husband did it on a 
number of occasions though the officers with him thought 
he would surely scrape the bodom 

That autumn though he did not resign as Assistant Secre* 
lary of the Navy my husband ran in the September pnmaTics 
against James W Gerard for United States Sen’tor and was 
defeawd- I remember \ery little about the campaign I had 
to stay in Campobello until September ivas well on and had 
such 3 small baby that most of my attention was focused on 
him at the time I do not think diat mj husband ei-er had 
any idea that be was going to win ou^ and I hare often 
heard him say that he did nw dunk himself suited lo sene 
in the Uruted States Senate and therefore it was probably 
a great relief to find himself back at his desk m the Nai-j 
Department- 
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l-\fc vias loegiTining to :»sume rooie senoMs asx«cts, and 
^hen we got back to Washington that autumn manj things 
had begun to change, though on the surface the social life 
''CM oi\ as usual 

From Campohtllo 1 usuall> took the children to Hjde 
Fark and left them for a time with mj mother tn lau , while 
I went back to Washington, until it seemed advisable to bnng 
them down Sometimes I left the joungest ones even alter 
I moved Anna, and ]ames back, hut this year we paid my 
mother m law only a short visit and then mov ed hack 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

MY BROTHER GOES TO THE YUKON ^ 


My BiiOTHEn, Hall, had spent the summer ot, 19*3 as an as 
sistant professor m the Harvard Engmecnng Camp, and in 
]une, 1914, he graduated and with his wife Margaret, he 
started for the West He wanted to go to Russia but the 
European situation seemed so threatening that when he 
leached Cabfoinia he deaded to take a job with the Guggen 
heims m the mines near Dawson City m the Yukon He had 
to get there as soon as possible and they had to come out 
again before the winter set m or else spend the enure winter 
up there The> staged there in the end, and as a baby was to 
amve in April I was asked m the autumn of 1914 to send 
up a nurse during the following winter I felt a bit hopeless 
but found a woman from Norway or Sweden who consented 
readilv to go m by dog sled and she reached them safely 
It seemed very strange to have this brothet, who had been 
more like m> child, so far away In a way it was good training 
(01 me, for I learned early that children leave home and 
lead lues of iheit own and that it is well not to cling to them 
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too much, for that js so*netimjs the surest uavof losing tfieiQ 
alioguthcr 

One letter from my sister in Hw amused me t'crv rnu^h 
She hjcl never done anv real housevvorL before and here she 
was obliged to do even her own washing She had dumped 
ever) thing into the boiling water together, and all the dj^ 
from the black things had mn into Ac various other thing* 
m the tub She vvrotc bemoaning the color Aat had cmerg'^ 
therefrom, and the shnnking almost to the v anishmg jwint 
such things as woolen socks and underclothes 

She had great courage because never once did she suggest 
dvat she would rather have left Ac ^ ukon and come back w 
avihzation before the birth of her second baby I must S3) I 
was vastlj relieved when I got a wire on ^pnl xi, 1915 sav 
jng that Henry Parish Roosevelt had safely amved and Aat 
al],vvas well 

The San Francisco Fajb— 1915 

In the spring of 1915, President Wilson appointed as com 
missioners to the San Franasco fair Mr William Phillip* 
who was Assistant Secretar) of State and mv husband Mr 
Philbps went out ahead of us. I was to go with mj husband 
and we were to accompany Vice-President and Mrs Marshall 
who were the personal representatives of the President at Ae 
fair 

Much to our joy, the Secretary of the Intenor and Mrs. 
Franklin K Lane, and Mr and Mrs Adolph ^IiUer, decided 
to go out at the same time They, of course, were going back 
to Aeir homes, for Ae Millers soil owned a house in Berke- 
ley and a ranch m SouAem California The Lanes had lived 
for man) >ears m California and Mr Lane had rend“red 
great service to that stateasapublicservant and to the City of 
San Franasco during the carthijuake and Ae fire Aat fol 

^^'-J^e-President and Mrs Marshall were to join us in Chi 

ago and as Ihad never known eitherof them very well and 
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iKc Vice-PTesidcm had the icputation of hcing extremely 
sdsni 1 loohed foroard wath some ttcpidatjon to being thtos\ n 
'vith them on what of necessity must be rather intimate 
*terms I cannot say that even after this trip 1 fell that I knew 
cither of them very well but I lihcd them both very much 
and while 1 stniggled through a number of meals w ith rather 
a silent gentleman 1 discovered that be bad a Fund of dry 
humor and that there was no pretentiousness about him 
^Vhen he did not know a thing he slid so When he did not 
hVe a thing he said so and usually had some really amusing 
remark to make Wc were on the back platform of the tnm 
when we crossed Great Salt Lake Everyone was exclaiming 
at the beautv around us. He removed the ngar which was 
iar*lv out of his mouth and remarked I never did like 
scenery 

W'hen at last we crossed the mountains and came down 
into California I waked in the morning to find that Secretary 
^Lane had been up bnght and early and at our door was an 
enormous basket of flowers every kind he could purchase at 
the station with a card saying The land of flowers vvel 
comes you This was the kind of thing which Frank Lane 
wis always doing and was one of the reasons why people 
loved him and found him such a charming companion . 

Once arrived in San Franasco we found ourselves im 
mersed m the usual round of ofliaal engagements I remem 
her one big rscvv York State dinner in the State Building at 
which I sat next to Mr William Randolph Hearst This was 
the first time I had ever met him though I had heard a great 
d-al about him He would have been surpnsed to know that 
1 vvas really not interested m him at all but very much in 
terested in meeting his mother for someone had told me a 
1 ttlc about her and I had always been fasanated by tales of 
the people who had gone out to California m the early days 
Old Mr D O Mills Jean Reid s grandfather had occasion 
ially told us when we were girls some of the stones of th- 
forty nincrs who had been m the Erst gold rush in California 
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Tinl I « 1* oUs-ajt anxious to Iicar mote almut that period and 
the times tint [ollowcd 

To mj joj, J found rojsrjf erne d.nj scifrtl 
PIioclx* i karst Tlie taWc was clecoratLd svilh the most l»eau 
Ilf III tulips and she told me that the) came from her ranch, 
vsherc slic made a s;'<cciahy of jmponmjj escrj sanct) she 
could obtain from I lolhml I succcftlcd m petting her to tell 
the stnr) of her first trip toCalifomn, «hcn she Icfl the 
at Kansas Cit> \shctc the line ended, .and with her six cnil 
dren m ulc the rest of the trip b> snpecoich She Ind a scorn 
for an) modern ««man ulio complained of the hardslup* ct 
today, md she fell they hid no rcalizition of what hardships 
really were and eserj at the lime I saw her, I sensed the sp'cit 
of ciurRy uid determination which muM haxe been hers is a 
yount. 'somin 

Of course the fleet Jay in San Francisco harbor, so on tsxo 
occasions at Icisi we ssent alxxird the flafiship and I rernem 
ticf with teen nmiiscmcni the consuliaiioti between aid« 
earned on m our sitting room as to the order tn xvhich the 
Vice President a Cabinet member, an Assistant Secret^ of 
the Snie Department and an Assistant Sccrctarj of the Navy 
should go on Ixiird the firgship The Vice-President svas not 
in the least ctmccrncd and felt the entire rcsponsibihty «> 
with his aide Tlicre were moments howexer, xxhen his aide 
did not realize how detailed should lx, the informilion he 
imparted The Vice President who cime from Indiana could 
hardly bt expected to know much about rxJcs of etiquette m 
the Nax'y, and so when left to his own initiative would act m 
a manner xvhich did not always conform to Nax’y regulations 
I loxvev-er, all these diflicuhies of precedence and salutes were 
solved as they always are 

The one thing i remember at the San Franasco fair as a- 
really outstanding experience Xfvas Franklin Lane’s speech at 
the dedication of the arch which pictured the advance of the 
pioneers 

There were many lovely buildings, and beautiful effects 
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icrc created by landscaping and Ae use of artificial poo's It 
ras particulatK lovely al night wth the lights on the jeweled 
owet 

Both Mr Phillips and my husband had been assltpied to 
nsit the San Diego exposition also, so alter spending a mem 
mile day at Senator Phelan's beautiful place overloohing 
the Santa Clara Valiev, we journeyed on to San Diego This 
woi a smaller c’tposiiion, but the flowers and trees lool ed as 
though they had always been there and gave the buildings a 
more permanent and finished aspect 1 look back upon this 
as uen mote beautiful than the San Francisco exposition 
We spent one day at Coronado and a more wonderful 
beach I have never seen Then the official part of the trip was 
over The Vice-President and Mrs Mirshall had left us in 
San Francisco Secretary and Mrs Lane Mr and Mrs Adolph 
Miller and Assistant Secretary and Mrs Phillips stayed on in 
CaliComia Other fnends who had joined us — Mr and Mrs 
^Livingston Davis, from Boston Mt and Mrs OwenWmston 
from New York— left us on the Coast also Both these men 
were Franklins classmates at Harvard and Livy Davis had 
done much cruising with him on the Half AJoom 
T1i» 5 could hardly be talking a minute without breaking 
into some reminiscence One of then favorite stories that I 
remember was of another friend Tom Beal who frequently 
went cruising too On one famous occasion he was returning 
to the boat and in dimbing over the side the rough sea 
proved too much for his stability and instead of landing on 
board with the provisions he had bought he landed unex 
[Kctedlj in the bottom of the Utile boat with everything 
ivhich he had bought on top of him and I gather he was a 
mixture of eggs, hemes, butter, cream and so on 1 am afraid 
he did not enjoy the joke as rnuth as his fellow sailors who 
stood along the deck and roared with laughter and probably 
sent him liick to do the marketing all over again* 

My husband has a really good sense of humor and can en 
joy a joke on himself as well as those on other people, but I 
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used JO be \crv much amused in those cirlj days at the ot 
dt/it jcIkI) with whjch some of the young men laughed at 
<^mcone elscs expense and how much more forced uas the 
laiigljter uhen they themsehes were the \icnms' 

I\ETlJnM JoUTTNEV • 

After bidding everyone farcucl], ue started back to Wash 
ingion stopping on the way to see Bob and JsibcJJa retgu 
son at their new home called the Burro Mountain Home* 
stead near Tyrone New Mexico Jt seems incredible now 
but their big living room might have been c\cq?t for a few 
distinctively Western touches, a room m Scotland or on Long 
Island TTiey had brought all their furniture — beautiful 
Adam and Chippendale pieces — out to this adobe house 
built on three sides of a courtyard m the middle of which 
was a sHimmmg poof on a site tn Southwest New J^fevico 
, The house fitted petfectly into the landscape and was entirely 
^ suitable to its surroundings and somehow or other the form 
tore belonging to such a very different ty^ie of living was 
i amalgamated into the general comfort and beauty of the 
interior 

They had a Chinese coolc who reigned over i range big 
enough for a hotel kitchen In the morning we all break 
> fasted in the kjtdien Bob of course staying in his room 

When I think now of the endless care that went into the 
upbringing of two children in the same house with a man 
who was slowly dying of tuberculosis I marvel at the 
that Isabella was able to create the impression that life was 
joyous that the burdens were not heavy, and that anyone 
who was not living that kind of life was missing something 
Isabella s mother was able to give a great deal of help — for a 
few years at least until she herself became ill Of course ~ 
I even one far and near loved and admired Isabella. At one 
I lime or another shejiad people helping with the education of 
I her children Because they were deixited to her, they lived 
1 what was after all a lonely life, out of admiration for the cal 
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lant fight which she was wa^ng You could not paj for such 
de\-ouon but >ou earned U, nevertheless 
Some of Isabella s neighbors who lived some t\vent> miles 
avmy drove over to see her one afternoon, and she casuallj 
remarked to me that at Chnsimastime some of the cowbojs 
had ndden thirty miles for Christmas dinner with them and 
manj of them had not seen a woman for months 
Bob was no longer his old self, and m spite of the charm 
whicli was always his, Kis illness was taking Us toll, and these 
were sad daj’s for those who loved him and could realize 
'vhat a burden Isabella was canning 
I will never forget my first glimpse of the tram of small 
burros with pacTts of wood on their backs followed by a 
Mexican coming along the mountains outlined against a 
sunset sk) nor have 1 seen anywhere else m the world any 
thing more beautiful than the colon that the desert and the 
mountains take on at sunset and sunnsc I think on that visit 
I began to get a little of the feeling of the love of the wide 
open spaces which I have today 

Our Visit had to be short and we hurried back to out chil 
dren ind our duties in Washington 


CILVPTZn TWELVE 

GROWING independence: 


I WAS beginning to acquire considerable independence again 
because mv Imsbands duucs made it impossible (or Kim to 
travel nitb us at all times and so 1 was growing accustomed 
to managing quite a smalt army on moves (tom Washington 
to IRde Park and to CampobcUo and back 

I temcmlKC one summer — I think it was the summer of 
X91S — when my husband came wath us as (at as Boston 
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Affcr sceifiR us on tJie frain lie returned to Washington Wc 
lud « drnvinR room, tuoscLiions ant! a lower berth I meant 
to put one of my maids In the lower berth but before the 
mm started a poor, emanated JooXmg man, accompmica 
bv a nther buily Rcnticimn, was brought in and hoi'tcd into 
the upper berth abo%«. il It was quite ctident he was m the 
last stages of tuberculosis, going back to his home to die He 
coughctl incessantly and 1 soon discovered that the two men 
were going looccup) that upper bortli together and I realized 
wliocvcr slept in the lower benh would be more or less se- 
cluded with that ceaseless cough to say nothing of germs! 

My maids were >otmg and 1 did not feet that 1 could sub- 
ject them to this experience so I put as man> children as I 
could with a nurse m die drawing room turned ihe other 
sections over to the remaining children and servants ind slept 
mjsclF in that lower berth— or rather liv and listened to the 
poor creature over my head ^ou maj be sure 1 was up early 
in the tnarning 

When the station came where the man got out, I was 
quite shocked to find that he could swear volublj. which 
seemed to me mappxopnatc rn anyone so near his end' I then 
w Itched vvTth great iniercst what was done to fumigate hiS 
berth They stripped off the sheets and pillowcases but left 
the blankets and pillow and then brought a little squutinc 
machine and squirted ever>ihing very thoroughly I asled 
what they were using and was told it was a disinfectant but 
I must say that even at that I did not feel very well satisfied 
tliat all the germs liad been removed' I thought of the people 
who frequentlv take drawing rooms because they have some 
contagious disease and deaded that it was remarkable that 
we did not all of us catch diseases on trams more frequently 
than we do I discovered later that once arav ed at its destina 
non that berth was thoroughly fumigated which has allayed 
my fears ever since 

I was glad to arrive that morning however, and br^the 
the cold clear air of Maine. Once you get accustomed to that 
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ionic in summer there is no otlier place in the uorld thit 
quite gues -jou the same Ceding 

I had not been long in CaropobcUo when there came a \%are 
• telhng me that FranUin had been operated on for appendi 
dtis in Washington 1 got off by the first tram, changed in 
Boston m the morning, and in New York in the afternoon, 
and was on mj nay to Washington when one of the men on 
'he team came through calling my name He handed me a 
elegtam \%hich said Franklin doing well, ^our mother m 
h\\ with him, Louis Howe” 1 could cheerfully ha\e slam 
poor Louis, who was tr>ing to be kind and reheie m} 
anxiety, simply because 1 had to claim that wire and ejts 
M'erc turnetl on me from all over the car' 

So m> shyness was not entirely cured' In fact, it never Ins 
been and there at© certain things which bother me even to- 
dav, and the people who know me best are consaous of it 
\ears later I remember Louis Howe taking me out to dinner 
at a restaurant, sitting at a table he did not like and eating 
food he did not like, simply because he said he knew I would 
be uncomfortable if he made me conspicuous b> getting up 
and changing to another table or complaining about the food 
I don t suppose that kind of shjness ever reallj leaves one 
and to this da) it sweeps over me occasion lUv when I face a 
crowd and I wnsh the ground would open and swallow me 
Habii has a great deal to do with what one actuallj docs on 
these occasions, and the next few years were going to give 
me a icr) intensive education along many lines 
1 found I ranklin’s niotber in Washington at his bedside 
and we spent some time there together Our two colored 
maids Millie and Frances took good care of us and as it was 
hot, we had our meals under the little rose arbor in the gar 
den We t\cn did such frivolous things as to wander out one 
d-iv while Franklin was taking a nap and let a gentleman tell 
US tliL futun. by answenng our questions which we wrote on 
piper and held m our hands or tightlv folded against ovu 
foreheads As usual, 1 was entirely too much of a skeptic to 
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^et results but if I remember nghtly, my mother m la'’'' 
o--ked if we would go to war and he told her we would 
She iinally felt her son tvas Hell enough to ha\-e and J 
stajed on alone unul rianWin vsas able to leave the Naw 
Hospital and go on board the Dolphin for the trip up the 
coast George Marvin an old friend of ours who had been 
mote than kind to Franklin nt this time traveled with us and 
staved a week or so enjoying the absolutely quiet life 3t 
Campobello and the air which was extremely revivifying 
after the heat of Washington 

The Wab m Europe and Reactions Hebe 
Ever since the beginning of the World War in Europe our 
country was becoming the ^ttleground of opposing ideas 
and our family was being lorn by the differences between 
Theodore Roosevelts philosophy and that of President Wil 
son and his Administration in general I had a tremendous 
respect for this uncle of mine and fot all his opinions I knew 
that he felt we should take sides in the European war He ms 
such a dehnite person that he could not understand how one 
could sit by without making up ones mind that one side or 
the other was nght and if one side was right this countrj 
must throw its strength on the side which was right I do not 
know that he felt in the beginning that vve should aciuall) 
go to war to help out the Allies but a neutral position was 0 
difficult thing for him to hold for anj length of time 

Woodrow Wilson on the other hand was determined that 
our nauon should not be dragged into this war if it could 
possibly be kept out and above everything else he did nol 
wish our country to go m until the nation itself felt the urge 
fo take a stand which would undoubtedly cost it much in 
men and money No one had any realization of how much - 
however and few if anv saw fat enough into the ruturc to 
visualize the results that would comejears later 
Wc had already Ixigun to send ambulances and food to 
European nations Mr Herbert Hoover was feeding the 
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Btjj^nns My husband was conscious of the pull of varying 
ideas and standards and I ihmV, being young, there were 
imes when he wished a final deasion could be reachetl more 
jujclJy I have often thought rn recent years, when he has 
.vaitcd while younger advisers champed at the bit for action, 

3f these early days when he played the r 61 e of a most youthful 
and fiery adnser 

William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, was a well 
known pacifist I was always fond of Nits. Bryan, but m spite 
of my admiration for Mr Bryan's powers of oratory, there 
were certain things that did not appeal to me so much m him 
at this time 

Antiwar germs must ha\e been m me even then, however, 
for I had an insunctue belief in his siand on peace I remem 
bee Mr Bryan had miniature plowshares made from old guns 
and given to many people m the Government They were 
greeted by some with ndicule, but to me they were not m 
the least ridiculous 1 thought them an excellent reminder 
that our swords should be made into plowshares and should 
continue m this useful occupation 

Many people were already making fortunes out of the 
war those who made munitions for instance the growers of 
cotton and of wheat were Hnding a ready market in the na 
tions who requited mote taw materials and foodstuffs thin 
they could grow themselves, with most of their men at the 
front and much of then lapd out of cultivation 

Distinguished groups came from foreign nations to look 
after the interests of their ovvn countnes over here, and the 
social life of Washington became, if anything, busier and 
more interesting 

In the winter of 1915-16, a Urge economic conference for 
South and Ccntml American commerce was held in Wash 
ington and the State Department arranged for every Gov 
einmtnt official 10 entertain some of the delegates and their 
vvi\ « at different times 

The dinner that we give 1 remember very vividly because 
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\m; nc\cr could find out how man^ people were W 
dine wjth us or uJ»at thor names ssirc A hsi was fumi'ffco 
us. hui as ihc people nnnttJ many of ihc names wca qojtc 
(lifTcrent from (he ones on the list Howes er, sse finallvsat 
down and had enoufth places at table' I was petting on vciv 
well Ixmuse (he mtn on either side of me fpoke Fngluhand 
rrcncli I suddenly looVed toward the other end of the table 
and 53SV that my huslvind was hasin^ a rather difHculc time 
making conversation with the lady on his n5;hc On hwJeft 
he had a man who seemed able to talk to him Later that 
cvcninR 1 inquired how he had enjoyed his dinner com- 
panions and he answered that they wire charminR- the lady 
had Uen a mfle diiTieult 10 tall to as she could speal only 
Spanish nnd all he could say was “I low many children have 
you, nudam? To which she alw-ays responded smilingly 
unh (he number and nothing mort' 

Ldy Polk whose husband Frank Polk, was counselor in 
the Stile Depattmcni -w tlus time, had a great deal more of 
(his entertaining to do than we Jtad, and she had begun to 
study Spanish diligcnth For a while we took lessons to- 
gether, but she was a far better student than I was Perhaps 
my handicap »v3i somewhat greater because J Ineiv a ceitain 
amount of Italian not well enough 10 keep the Italian and 
Spanish words separated, so I acquired a somewhat scram 
bled vocabulary' However I hnally did achieve an ability 
to Understand and read the language, which stands me m 
gcx>d stead today even though I would not dare to formulate 
a sentence 

The German ambassador was consaous I think, of the 
general antagonism growing around him, particularly after 
iJic sinking of the Lvsitartia but he bad a few wami friends 
and went his way serenely enough in Washington society 'Z 
The French and English ambassadors were under great pres 
sure, many people wanted diem 10 undertake the same kind 
of propaganda which the Gennan ambassador was carrying 
on The French ambassador, M Jusserand, had been so many 
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j-ears in tins country that he hnd a great knowledge of the 
United States and Us people, and the same \sas true of Sic 
. Ceal Spring Rice, the Unglish ambassador, and neither of 
^them would consent to much acme propaganda Perhaps 
they fell that there was enough imetcsl among certain United 
States atizcns to hnng about all the propaganda which was 
realK needed, and events later \ indicated their }udgment’ 
Sir Ceal SpnngRice had^bcen in this country as a >oung 
nian and had become a great fnend of Theodore Roosevelt's 
fzmiK, and reiaincd that friendship through the years, so 
that when we went to Washington one of the first houses 
that opened to us was the British embassy He was a great 
leader and student of American history, one of the things he 
asXcd me the first time 1 sat by him at dinner was which of the 
American histones did 1 feel was the best When I hesvt'Ucd 
he casually remarked how strange it seemed that we citizens 
of the United States read so little of our own history' Sir 
Eustace Perev, one of the younger members of the embassy 
staff at the time, was making an exhaustn e study of our Civil 
War and had \isited all the battlefields Few young Amen ' 
cans do as much 

Stones of Spnngy, ' as he was called by his intimates, and 
his peculiarities were current in Washington TTiey said 
that one day he came in from a long walk m the ram, went 
upstairs and dressed for dinner, came back to his study and 
Mt dowTi to read by the fire ]n a short time the dressing bell 
rang and he arose and went back and put on all the wet 
clothes and came denvn thus dressed For dinner' 

One thing 1 do know that wndiout Lady SpnngRjce 
many official engagements would not have been met on time 
have been at the embassy when she has gone into his sitting 
room and said "Yout appointment with the French am 
ba<;sadot is in ten minutes and the car is at the door," and a 
very reluctant Spnngy would up from his book and his 
fire, put on his hat and gp to meet the French ambassador 
Of the Sccietory of State or whoxnev et it might be 
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Ourtv» > eldest children Anmnndjimcs and later Elliwt 
our second boj, attended adincin^ class at the embassy and 
eo Lad) bpnng) as site ms cafkd and I had a number oF 
contacts and m> adminlion for the quiet «3j in whtdi she 
msnagctl her life uas great She neser sctmed to interfere, 
and )ct she saw that her husbands absorption m boohs of 
stud> did not lead him into some diplomatic lapse which 
would Imrt his relationship with his colleagues and render 
lus contacts less cfTcc nc 

Tlie Trench ambassidor and Jus diarming lii/e had many 

fnends M Jusscrand had been one of Theodore Roosciclts 

walking cabinet He was a small man and hacj grown up 
in the mountains of Trance and was an ovpert climber and 
all his life had taken long walking trips so he was not in the 
least daunted by Tluodore Roo<«vc!i$ excursions through 
Rock Creek Park eecn when the excursion required crossing 
the hrook in some deep spot 

IlerCt too we sstre welcome because of our family con 
nccttoi}s and before iong we Ja6 Sound s »eij> rongeniai 
couple in the second ^cerctary of the embassy M da Labou 
la>e and his wfe htanc de Laboulaje and I became great 
friends She had had an cxtrcmclji strict bunging up as her 
father svas in tlie French amjj and gave the girls a deep sense 
of duty This was her most marked characteristic and co- 
maded in some wajs witli the results of m> own ^arly tram 
ing Our lives and ideas ran along similar lines We haie 
remained fnends and though life has changed me more than 
It has her I think still I understand and respect the ideals 
and principles which mate hfane de Lahoula)'e one of the 
finest characters it has e\er been my good fortune to know 

One other person stands out among the people we knew 
well m these first years in Washington While I cannot saj — 
that I knew him well the few opportunities we d d have to 
be with him left a great impression upon us Tlie Theodore 
Roosevelts and Mrs Cowles had known Air Henry Adams 
well and were constant Msitots at his house on Lafayette 
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Square We knew some of the people who were his inimnlc 
fnends and so occasionally ue received one of the much 
coveted mviiations to lunch or dine at his home 
AileenTone who was a friend of mine vvasvvuhhimasa 
jQung fnend and secretary and m> first picture of this sup- 
posedly stern rather hiting Mr Adams is of an old gentleman 
in a viciona outside of out house on N Street Aileen Tone 
and I were having tea inside the house, hut Mr Adams never 
paid calls He did however request that the children of the 
bouse come out and join him m the vactona and they not 
only did join him but they brought theit Seattle dog and 
the entire group sat and chatted and played all over the vie 
lona No one was ever able thereafter to persuade me that 
Mr Adams was quite the cymic he was supposed to be 
One day after lunch with him my husband mentioned 
someibing which at the time was causing him deep concern 
in the Giovernment and Mr Adims looked at him nther 
■ fictccly and said Young man 1 have lived in this house 
many years and seen the occupants of that White House 
across the square come and go and nothing that you minor 
officials or the occupant of that house can do will affect the 
history of the world for long' True perhaps but not a very 
gix>d doctrine to preach to a voting man in political hfe' 
Heiirv Adams loved to shock his hearers and I think he 
knew that those who were worth their salt would understand 
him and pick out of the knowledge vshich flowed from his 
hpv the things which might be useful and discard the cyni 
civm os an old man $ defense against his own urge to be an 
attive factor m the wxuk of the world a role which Henry 
Adams rejected m his youth 

There wert other people who on account of Uncle Tetl 
and Auntie Bvt- vicre kind to us Among them Senator and 
Mrs. Lodge She was one of the loveliest women 1 have evt.r 
known and always made me feel reallv at home \\ e went 
pvtasumally io<i on Sunday afternoons to the Misses Patten 
whose house was nlways* popular center Tliev were an in 
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teresting group of sisters who Ijieu e\ cryone, and because 
one of them could always manage to be present when anr 
thing interesting was going on, they svere the source of rapid 
dissemination of new 

So much for all the recollections of a social life which 
seemed abote everything dse important to me during the 
first years when we lived m Washington It is hard for me 
now to realize that dinners or contacts with people in soaelv 
could ever have seemed to me so important as they did m 
those first jears I can only explain it by the fact that, so fat 
as I could see, they were the only connection I had with the 
v\'ork which my husband was doing, and which 1 felt was 
important, though I knew noilung about it at that time 

I always put my children first, in that theit lives were 
planned in a manner which I felt was nght for them, but I 
think for the good of our own relationship and of in> bus 
bands work we did far more of the soaal round in Wasli 
iQgton than was either necessary or wise ^Vhy I had thw 
feeling of compulsion about it. I cannot now understand, but 
it ivas undoubtedly there at the time and 1 simpJ) nev’cr 
thought I could do anything else 

Ciicumstances, however, occasional! j forced me back into 
3 more peaceful, normal existence 
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OUR -iOUNGEST CHILD IS BORN 


Is March 1916 our youngest child was to be born and I ^ 
had a faint hope that he might amve on our wedding anm 
versary, the seventeenth of March, winch was also m> 
mother's birthday Now in eaify March I was natural!) sec* 
ing more of mj intimate friends and particularl) Mrs 
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William Phillips, who was waiting foj her second biby I lei 
Erst child had died and so we were all very anxious that 
e\et\ thing go well with her. She expected her baby ahead of 
mine We were dining together one eiening and my husband 
had gone out after dinner to some business meeting She and 
I sat quietly together until ten o'clock, when she went home. 

1 went upstairs and called Miss Spring, who called the doc 
tor When m> husband came home my youngest son w-as 
almost m the world and soon after made his appearance 
\Ve named this youngest boy John Aspmwall, after Frank 
hn’s unde, who was many years younger than Franklin’s 
father 

That winter of 1916 h'ld been rather a hard winter on my 
husband, because of a throat infection He had had such .1 
bad time wnth this throat that he had had to go to Atlantic 
City, where his mother met him He was supposed to take a 
two-weeks \acation, hut the inaaiiity was more than he 
could bear, and in a week he was back at work again I hoped 
wc were through with serious illness 

Howeier, the baby was scarcely two days old when Elliott 
del eloped a bad cold and swollen glands I thought this 
w-ould amount to lery hide but m anoiher day we had a 
tiamed nurse for him and he was worse instead of better 
Anything more trying than to be m bed and have a child 
wi a room on the floor above you who is very ill, 1 do not 
know, so 1 look back on this spring as another trying expe- 
rience Finally we sent for an old friend of Miss Springs, 
who came down from New York lo take charge of Elliott 
and gradually nurse him back to comparative health 

From that time on until he went to boarding school at the 
age of twelve, he was a delicate small boy whom we had 10 
' watch \x*ry carefully Someiimes when 1 look at the strong 
man he has grown to be, it is hard to realize the years of 
anxiety which went into his upbnnging From the <pnng of 
1916 on he seemed to have everything more senousVy than 
the others i suppose h» resistance was lowered, and I often 
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wonder if he remembers the da)s and weeks that he spent «n 
bed VVhate\er else it may ha\e done for him it ijaie him a 
taste for books, and I think of all the children he had— 
throughout his earlier years at least — the greatest pleasure 
m reading and deseloped a real appreaation of hteranim 
All our babies were christened m the house or in the iitdc 
Episcopal Church at Hyde Park, so when v\c moted up this 
summer the usual chnsteiung took place All the hoi's m the 
family ha\e worn their father's chnstening dress Anna 
christened in the dress in which 1 had been christened and 
which was made for me by mj fathers Aunt EUi whomjou 
will remember mj haiing first visited in Liietpool wnCT > 
went abroad to s^ool AH the children haie worn on theif 
dinstening da> a little Russian gold charm which my mother 
m law keei>s carefull> put awa) because if was gitvn to m> 
husband hy his godmother Miss Eleanor Blodgett wh^h* 
was christened Some of the grandchildren who haK been 
brought to Hyde Park for the/r christening ha»e been prw 
leged to wear this charm also but my mother in-law guards 
u sery carefully and I do not think she would allow it to be 
' taken from Hyde Park to be used in any other place' 

The First I^^Am^LE Paralysis Epidemic 
That summer of 1916 I wnt upwth the children as usual 
to Campobello Frankim came occasionally Toward the end 
of the summer everybody with little children b<^an to won 
der how if they had to moie them they were going to get 
them from whereier they might be to mv other place Tint 
was the summer when we had a lery bad infantile-ixiralysis 
epidemic among children I had neier staied in Campobello 
late into September but there I teas entirely alone iiith the 
children marooned on the island and apparently I was going . 
to be there for some time Finally FranUm was allowed to 
use the Dolphin again and in early October he came up 
put the entire family on board and landed us on our own 
dock m the Hudson River 
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TiKre uere beginning to be \viW cumors of German sub- 
marines CTossmg the ocean and bems* seen at didercni places 
along the coast, and on the one slop ubich s\i. made on the 
na) doun we heard the news that a German submanne had 
hten sighted, and I believe tts oflicers had landed 
Tlie children remained at Hj-dc PirJ, until it uas safe for 
them to travel, and 1 went back to Washington From a life 
centered cntuclj in m\ Camilj, I became consciovis on re- 
turning to the seat of Government in Washington, that thcie 
vvas a sense of impending disaster hanging over all of us 

FllA'S’KLlN IS llAlTt 

The various attacks on our shipping were straining our 
relationship wnih Germany and more and more the temper 
of the counttj was gradually turning against the Germans 
Stories drifted m of the atroatics in Belgium and were be 
Ueved but in spite of an increasing tenseness vve had not 
actually broken off out diplomatic relations with Gcnmn) 
and that winter my husband started on a trip to Haiti The 
Marines were m control Franklin took mih him the prcsi 
dent of the Cinl Service Commission Mr John Mcllhenny 
Mr Mcllhenny was an old fnend of Theodore Roosevelts 
and one of his Rough Riders His famiK owned large pijnta 
tions in Louisiana Later he was made financial adviser to 
Ham and managed his rather difficult job cKtremely well 
With the ulumate result that wc later returned to the Hainan 
government the control of their owtv financial affairs 
Tins tnp of my husbands was an extremely interesting 
tnp and took him on horseback through a good part of the 
island He was far away from the coast of Santo Dommgo up 
in ihe mountains, when a cable came from the Secictaty of 
• the Nav7 announcing that iKihucal conditions required his 
immtdiaie return to Washington and that a destroyer would 
meet him at the nearest port. We had severed diplomatic 
connecuons wth Germany and the ambassador had be-n 
given his papers and asked to leave the United States Tlic 
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naval attache, Captain Boy Ed, and otliers finally succeeded 
in thoroughly arousing the antagonism of the American 
people by spying into Amencan affairs This, hotveier, m} 
husband did not know When he went to the dinner which 
was given him by the Marine officers in charge of this sta 
tion he showed the decoded telegram which he had just 
receiied to the lady who sat next to him She hid Ined so 
long in the parts of the world where revolutions were uppcf 
most m peoples minds, that she promptly said Politiw 
conditions’ Why, that must mean rhatCliarles Evans Hughes 
has led a revolution against President Wilson " 

Without any knowledge of what had occurred my h^ 
band and his party started down the mountains on a tathet 
penlous mp, but reached their desunation safely and snu«* 
for home hearing the news on the way of the severed dipIO" 
matic relations 


CHAPTEH FOUHTEEN 

WAR PREPARATIONS 


Back in Washington my husband plunged into inlcnsive 
work, for the possibility of the United States’ being drawn 
into the war seemed imminent The Navy must be rcidy 
action immediately on this declarauon of war 

We found it necessary to move the autumn of 1916 because 
five children were more than Auntie B)e8 CMrs William 
Sheffield Cowles) house on N Street was dcsignctl to hold 
comfortably No. 1131 R Street was a pleasant house It had ^ 
a small garden in the back where Anna and James with their 
friends, often played ball I remember One shattenng expen 
cncc when the ball vwnt ovct the wall, through the window 
of an apartment house across the street and landed in an 
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elderK Udv s hp It look manj apolotpcs to icmstitc us in 
good favor, and I went ihiougji the struggle which I imagine 
cvi-cs Eamil) goes through with cvcij snail ho> tr>mg to 
tna^ e 3ames paj {or that wandow out of his allow ance so that 
he would not forget to be careful of the direction m which 
he thttw 3 ball m the future' 

Ml too soon we were to fmd outscUcs actualb m the war 
and during these spnng months of 191- m> husband and I 
were less and less concerned with social life except where rt 
could be termed useful or ncccssar> to the svoth which had 
to be done M\ husband frequentb brought people home 
for luncheon because ho hid to talk 10 them and we often 
entertained particular people who cam" from other nations 
because it was necessary that tlic> should get to know the 
people with whom they were dealing 
Everjone was anxious and hnalU after weeks of tension 
\ heard that the President was going to address Congress as a 
prehmmarj to a declaration of war Evenone wanted to 
hear this histone address and it was with the greatest difTicult^ 
that Franklin got me a seat 1 went and listened hreaihlcssU 
and returned home still half dazed by the sense of impend 
ing change but conhnued the dub routine in much the 
same waj as usual Some protective instinct makes us all 
attempt to keep our ever>dav lives on an even keel though 
we feel the world rocking all around us 

The Declaration or War 

Warwas declared on Apnl6tb 1917 and from then on the 
men in the Government worked from morning until night 
and late into the night The wximen in Washington paid no 
more calls Thc^ began to organize at once to meet the un 
usuil demands of war time Mrs J Borden Hamman called 
a ntecimg to form a motor corps for Red Cross work I at 
tended that meeting but at that tune I could not drive a car 
so 1 d cided that that vv as not my field of work 

ISo work visas Fully organized until the next autumn burl 
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joined the Red Cross canteen helped Mrs Daniels to orpi^t 
ize the Navy Red Cross and began to distnbute free 
for knitting pro\ ided by the Navy League 

I found mjSelf very busy also that spring entertaining 
members of foreign missions who continued to come to tti 
country to talk over the type of co-operation that we ^ 
gne the Allies Mr Balfour came over with a mission fro® 
England and amved three dajs before the French mission 
This was a quiet unspectacular mission but he hid 
vttth him- who had served at the front and been woiinde 
They found their wa> at umes to our home. 

In the first French mission were Marshal Joffre and format 
Premier Viviani They amved in this countr> on Apnl 

ijf* 

Franklins cousin Warren Robbins was at that time at 
tached to the State Department and was given the rcspiwsi 
bil tj of accompanjang the French mission md making th«t 
trip in the country as comfortable and pleasant as possibw 
A great crowd greeted them m Washington and JofFrt v'ho 
had been the hero of the stand at the Mame was received 
everywhere with the greatest enthusiasm People kniw that 
his soldiers had called him “Papa JofFre and his whole ap 
pcarance suited this name so well that the crowds over here 
would often hail him in this way 

Vivnni VV 1 S not an agreeable personahtj but he wis 8 

brilliant sptiker Thev hid of course a number of jxr^iplein 
their part) and the man who appealed to me most was 
Lieutenant Colonel Fabry who walked with a cane I le was 
joffres personal aide and was known os the Blue Dtvd of 
France Before and after the war he was a newsp.iper etlifor 
a gentle quiet person to whom this nicknime sermetl h irdly 
approprnte' Badl) wounded man) time*, when he was in 
\Vashington he was in constant pain 

Before our entry into the war manv ft* h'h I'wple 1 kr m) 
5 flf said that onl) our financnl rrsourcr* wmild K needed 
nnd that the enlv branch of the service which would he tallcil 
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w to fight \\ould be the Navj H<Jwc%er on ottr cntr> 

;o the \s3r both services were caUed mto action tnd the first 
ea mde by the Trench mission svas thit v>inc Amcncan 
Miers be sent to Trance m )u\j inslead of in Odolicr, os our 
ovcrnmctit had planned The argument was that the Allies 
ere tired and that the sight of new uniforms and of fresh 
ten at the front w'ould restore then morale whidi w’as being 
ubjccted to such a long strain 

The one thing 1 remember most \ividlj itc the trips from 
ft'ashmgion down to Mt Vernon on the Sylph cspccnllv 
the first one wth Me Balfour Marshal Joffre and Premier 
Viviani Secretary and Mrs Daniels and my husband and 
with other members of the Cabinet accompanied 
them and their first duty was to b> a wreath on the tomb of 
George Washington U was a ceremonious occasion and as 
\te gathered around the open iron grille at the tomb each 
man made a speech It struck me suddenly how odd it must 
wm to Mr Balfour to be pay ing honor to the memory of the 
aan who had severed from the mother country some rather 
itofitahle colonies hut Mr Balfour was graceful and adc 
yuate as always in this rather peculiar situation 
Only when someone on the Uvvn at Mt Vernon told him 
the story of George Washington throwing a silver dollar 
across the Potomac to the other shore did his eyes twinkle as 
he responded “My dear sir he accomplished an even greater 
feat than that He threw a sovereign across the ocean' CNote 
— a sovereign is an Englisli piece of money and also a tide 
for king ) 

Unfortunately during Uiai spring the three older childrci 
had developed whooping cough 1 was lernfied on accoun 
of the baby and promptly fell back upon my mother in lav 
. vviho took all three older children waih their governess ml 
her New \oik. house until she moved to Hyde Park wht 
she took them up them with her In this way the two y own 
cst boys Ttankun junioc and John escaped the discv 
which k have ahvays Ate^led lot habves. 
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I u as distressed that Anna and James and Elliott, vvho 
old enough to remember seeing some of these j - ' 
should not be given the opportunit> to meet u v . 

I confided my regrets to Colonel Fabry, who kindly o 
Marshal, and when ihey went to New yotl City Col™ 
Fabry remembered to ask my mother in law and the ira' 
children to come to the Fnck house and meet the Mars i 
In spite of the whooping cough, the Marshal kissed a 
children and was extremely kind to them, and to my mo 

mlaw I really doubt however, whether meeting celebrincs 

makes much impression on children, for though ^ 

mother m law told them at the time what a remarkable m 
this French general was being kissed by a stranger was 
only thing which made much of an impression, and 
that an organ was playing in a pnvate house as they 'vent up 
die stairs intrigued them mote than all the celebrities 
These two missions sailed back one day apart, the Frcnc 
on ^^ay twenty fourth and the English on May tv'enty nrtn 
Immediately after the declaration of war, Uncle Tm came 
to Washington to offer his services to the President He had 
already a large group of men who wshed to go to the froni 
with him He felt he could easily raise a division and in i| 
would be many of the best ofEcers in the Army "ho wishw 
to serve under him, such as General Wood and many of the 
old Rough Riders and probably the pick of Amencan 
Uncle Ted could not beat the thought that his boys should 
go and he be left behind He was strong and able enough, he 
contended, to fight in this war as he had in the Spanish War, 
and as he had urged the people to enter on the side of the 
Allies he wintcd to be among the first to enlist 

On this visit he stayed with his daughter, Alice Long 
worth, and I went with Franklin to see him Ibbugh he was . 
kind to us, as he always was he was completely prcocctipittl 
with the war and after he had been to see President WiI*on 
and the President had not immediately acccpied his offer, but 
had said he must think it over, UndcTetl returned m a very 
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unliappy mood. \ thtnV. he kneti from the noncominitial 
tranner m which he had been received that his proposal was 
not ?ptn5 to be accepted lhaicdtoha\ehimdisapp>nnicd and 
I was loval to President Wilson, and was much relies eJ 
later on, when 1 kness that Uncle Teds oder had been sub 
tnitted to General Pcishmg and the Wat Department and 
that the consensus of opnion had been that it would l>c a 
gnsc mistake to allow one dwision to attract so man> of the 
locn who would be needed as officers in manv dnisions 
Unde Ted certainly did his best to go oscrscas, but it was 
feh diat the prominence of his position and his age made it 
umase far him to be in Europe 1 think the dension was a 
hitter blow from svhich he ne^'cr quite rccoi cred 

I did \er^ little war ssork that summer bc>ond the incvi 
table knitting which cser) woman undertook and which 
became a constant habit No one moved without her knitting 
1 had always dono a certain amount but never had achieved 
^ the ease which the war brought as a natural result Even if 
your life seemed to call you away from where jou could 
render some kind of direct service >ou could be knitting all 
the ume 

The Navj Department was co-operating so closely with 
England and France that m> husband hardlj left Washing 
ton, but I went back and forth He came for short periods of 
tune onl} to the coast of Maine It was decided that we had 
no nght to keep the boat which we had alwajs used at 
Carapobcllo and so the Half Moon was sold, much to the 
legret of both my husband and my mother in law The latter 
had a teal scnUmennl atiachmcnt for it on account of the 
pleasure her husband had had m sailing her 

Mv btoihcT Hall, who was at this time working for the 
* General Electric Company m Schenectady, had a second 
liule boy, bom in luly of 1917 Hall was forbidden to enlist 
under ibe rules which baited a man from everything but 
avianon if he was responsvble lot the production of war ma 
tenaU in the General Llecttic Company plant. He had been 
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^0 close to Uncle Ted and his fanulj that he felt 
those boys enlisted he must join also He slipped asvaj 
work on the plea that he wanted to visit his uncle, an 
and Quentin Roosexelt went together on July ’ 

and enlisted in the onlj branch of the service w ic 

permissible for Hall under the arcumstances— aMat^n 
I tbink both Hall and Quentin must have memorized n 

card for the eye test, because neither of tliem^d €>« i 
would allow them to pass the test otherwnse Th^ wre 
brilliant and a htde thing like remembering all the Jett 
the card meant nothing to either of them 

Hall was called to the first school of aviation in 
hte July or August My grandmother felt very strongly 
he should not leave his wife and little children, and 1 , 

her my feeling of utter horror when I went to see her one d > 
and she demanded of me why he did not buy a substitute 
had at that time never heard of buying a aubstitute and sai 

that no one did such a thing Her old ejes looked at me cur 

ously and she said In the Cnil VVar many 
bought substitutes It was the thing lo do I hotly respoimed 
that a gentleman was no different from anv other kind ei 
atizen in the United States and that it would be a dis^« 
to pay anyone to risk his life for you, particularly when HaU 
could leave his wife and children with the assurance that 
at least they would has e money enough to In e on 

TTus was my first really outspoken declaration against the 
accepted standards of the surroundings in which I had spent 
my childhood and marked the fact that either my husband 
or an increasing ability to think for myself, was changing 
my point of view 
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TjUiT autumn, back m Wasbington, ical work beg^n in eat 
n«t, and all my executive ability, vvbtch bad been more oi 
less dormant up to ibis time, xvas called into play Tbe bouse 
must run more smoothly than ever, we must entertain and 
I must be able to give less attention to it than ever before 
The children must lead normal lives, Anna must go to tbc 
Eastman school every day, and James and Dboit must go to 
tbe Cathedral school, which was out in the opposite direction 
All this required organization 
My mother in law used to laugh at me and say 1 could pro- 
vide my chauffeur with more orders to be earned out during 
' the day than anyone else shebad ever listened to, but this wis 
)ust a symptom of developing executive ability My lime was 
now completely filled with a variety of war activities, and I 
was learning to have a certain confidence in myself and in 
my ability to meet emergencies and deal with them 

Watv Work for tiie Women 

One afternoon of every week I gave out wool from my 
own house and took in finished articles Mane de Laboulnyc 
and 1 went over them for she volunteered to help in Amen 
can war work, feeling that that was a way of showing her 
gratitude for the help whwh out Government was giving her 
country Mrs Charles Munn was a young and very pretty 
V bride at that time and drove her own car She collected the 
bundles of knitted garments and delivered ibem to theit 
destination 

Two or three shifts a week 1 spent In the Red Cross can 
teen in the railroad yards Dunng the winter I took chiefly 
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da> shifts in the canteen for I was obliged to bt. j 

possible to see mj children before thej went to 

frequently had guests for dinner I cin remember n . 

occasions when 1 arn\ ed m my uniform as mj guc 

and I think it was during this penod that 

with rapidity a habit which has stayed „ and 

We had some wonderful women m charge of the 

were very fortunate m the direcuon which they g^ve ^ j 

Mar> Patten worked on a number of shifts wi h m a 

%\ould often stop for her in the car so I «me t 

\ery well and 1 grew to have great affection a P®*- 

her character and w illingness to work . 

Evcooneind'"™'"" 1’°"''*" '”1' no ont 
uotk that was necessar> even mopping lie **<”' ”? „|a 

remained long a member of this Red Cross ^ 

not do anything that was asked of her I remember o 
\^ho came down escorted by her husband to put in on 
noon I doubt if she had ever done -ny manual labor oe 
in her life and she was no longer young The rwre 
tton that she might have to scrub the floor filled ho^ 
horror and we never again saw her on a shift 

We had an army kitchen m a little tin building where 
made coffee We cut the bread witli the cutting 
spread it wath jam and wrapped the finished sandvvi^c'* i 
naper Large caldrons of coffee and large baskets of san 
wiclies were ready for the tiainloods of men as they went 


through 

I had one d sastrous experience with the bread cutting ma 
cbint- On a particularly busy day rather early on my shut 
I cut part of my finger almost to the bone Tliere was no time 
to stop so I wrapped something nghtlv around it and pro 
reeded dunng the day to wrap more and more handkerchiefs j 
around it until it finally stop^ bleeding When I got home 
late in the afternoon I sent for die doctor ami asked him if I 
. ha^e It sewed up he said u would probably be too 
* ' nful so long after cutting a and ihoufib u misht leave a 
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scar. It uould heal The doctor bandaged it and left it as it 
lias and 1 still have the scat* 

We sold post cards, candy and agatettes to the hoys and 
■re had to censor the cards so they would not gue any for- 
bidden mformation Later on, as the warm weather came, we 
had some showers m a building near us, a very makeshift 
airangemeni, but tery rvelcome, as tbe heat increased, to the 
Iwvs who had spent days and nights on trams 
Once a week 1 visned the Naval Hospital and took flow- 
ers, cigarettes and any little thing that might cheer the men 
who had come hack from osciseas There were a number of 
i^'ary units stauoned in different parts of France, tor in 
stance, those who went with our Navy guns, those stationed 
at Dunkirk and various other places on the coasts of Europe, 
those with the destroyers and the tianspons, besides our 
Mannes who fought with the Second Division in some of 
the hottest fighting of the war, in Dclleau Wood and the 
\fRonne 

The Naval Hospital filled up very rapidly and we finallj 
took over one building in St Elizabeth s Hospital for ihe so- 
called shell-shocked patients The doctors, of course, ex- 
plained that these were men who hid been submitted to great 
strain and cracked under it Some of them came hack to 
sanitj, others remained permanently in our veterans' hos 
pitals for menial care 

St Ehiabeth’s was the one Federal hospital tor the insme 
in the country and 1 had never seen it before A fine man was 
et the head of it, but he always had been obliged to run his 
institution on an inadequate appropmtion, and as yet the 
benefits of occupational thenpy were little understood in the 
treatment of the insane I did, however, know that m some 
V hospitals this work was being done wnh a measure of success 
lot the patients. 

I visital out naval unit then, ami bad mv Em experience 
of going inio a ward of people who while they were not vio- 
lent. wete more or less incalculable because they were not 
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themselves Those who were jiotunJer control were 
padded cells or in some Lind of confinement , 

WTien the doctor and I went into the long gen^l 
where the majonty of men were allowed to move aroiit ot' 
mg the davtime he unlotLed the door and locired tt 
after us We started down that long room speaking to cl ^ 
ent men on the way Quite at the other end sox>d a jjoun? 
bo) with fait hair The sun in the window placed high 
well above the patients heads touched his hair and seem 
almost like a halo around his head He vv as talking to himse^ 
incessantly and i inquired what he uas saying He isgiviOs 
the Orders said the doctor which were given evw nig 
in Dunkirk where he was stauoned I remembered mj » ^ 
hand telling me that he had been in Dunkirk and th^ 
evening the enemy planes came over the town and 
U and the enure xx^pulauon was ordered down into the ^ 
lars Tins boy had stood the strain of the nightl> boinbmg 
until he could stand it no longer then he went insane ana 
repeated the orders without stopping not being able to get 
out of his mind the thing which had become an obsession 

I aaked what chances he had for recov ery and was told that 
It was fiftj fiftj but that in all probability he would 
ngam be able to stand as much strain as before he had had 
rhis illness. 

The doctor told me that many of our men in the Naval 
Hospital urut were well enough to go out every day plav 
games and get air and e.\ercise and that vve had sufficient at 
cendants to do this in the zest of the hospital however thev 
ucre so short of attendants since the war that the other pa 
ticnts practically never got out The doctor also told me that 
jn spite of the fact that wages had gone skyrockenng dunng 
this period the hospital had never been able to piv its at J 
tendants more than thittv dollars a month and their board 
^vhn.h was low wages in companson with whit men were 
petting m odwr occupations. 

* I drove through the grounds and w-as homfied lo see poor 
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derwnied creamrcs uiih apparcnrij vcrr) linlc»aiiention be 
paid them gazing from behind bars or walking up and 

do\ -n on endowed porches 

Tins hospitd was under the Department of the Interior, 
w I could hardlv w-ail to teach Sccrctat> Lane, to tell htm 
that I thought an mvcsugauon was tn order, and that he 
had better go o\cr and see for himself He confidctl to me tint 
the h$t thing he wanted to see was a hospital for the insane 
hie did, howeser, appoint a corormticc which later appc'itcd 
hefoie Congress and asked for and obtained an mcrcasctl 
appropnation 1 bclieie this action of the secretary enabled 
Doctor White to make this hospital what e\ er) Federal insti 
luiion in Washington should be — a model of its kind which 
can be \isncd with profit by interested people from the 
\anous parts of our country 

In the meantime, I was so anxious that our men should 
hate a meeting place that 1 went to the Red Cross and begged 
^ them to build one of their recreation rooms, which the\ did 
Then, through Mrs Barker, 1 obtained fi\e hundred aollars 
from the Colonial Dames, which started the occupational 
therapy work, and in a short time the) were able to sell what 
thes produced and to buy new matenals for themseUes 
In the "Naval Hospital 1 was weing many tragedies cn 
acted There was a woman who sat for davs by the bed of 
her son who had been gassed and bud tuberculosis There 
was a chance that he might be saved if he could get out West 
She could not afford to go with him but we finally obtained 
permission to send a nurse Only a few years ago I had a 
letter from her reminding roe of out contact m the hospital 
and telling me that her boy had died 

Another boy from Texas, vnth one leg gone wanted so 
much to get home, finally, with the help of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, some of whom were out most faithful 
\votVcts he achieved h» desire and I think became self-sup- 
porting 

These ate just examples of the many things touching the 
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h% es of individuals which came to all of us m those dal's 

sofarasi wasconcerned they were a liberal education bo 
of the stones were sordid all of diem filled with a mutu 
of the heroism in human nature and its accompanyu'S 
frailbes .1 

I thinly I learned then that practicallj no one in the wof 
IS entire!) bad or entirely go^ and that motives ^ 
more imjxirtant than actions I had spent most of m) h ^ j" 
an atmosphere where everyone was sure of what wo* 
and what was wrong and ashfc has progressed I haveSta 
ally come to believe that human beings who try to 3« 
other human beings are undertaking a somewhat difficult J 
When your duly does not thrust ultimate judgments upo 
you, perhaps it is as well to keep an open and 
mind and to try to understand why people do things mstc 
of condemning the acts themselves 

Out of these contacts with human beings dunng ine vj^ 

I became 1 mote tolerant person fir less sure of my 
Iiefs and methods of action but 1 think more determined t 
try for certain ultimate objectives 1 bad gaineil a 
assurance as to my ability to run things and the knowledge 
that there is joy in accomplishing a good job 1 knew niore 
about the human heart which /nd been somewhat iwcd m 
mysterj up to now 

By le/tS there i\crc many men in Europe or in tnining m 
whom I was deeply interested Little bv little it sccmcil a* 
iliough some of our interest must turn to the other side of the 
ocean as well My youngest aunt Maude had same years 
before finally made up her mmd tint she could no longer 
stand the phvsical and mental strain of the uncertainty of life 
with I-arry Woterbury She finalU went to In e in Maine ami 
obtained a divorce After a time David Crav who had long ^ 
known her and had Ixtd tlcviutl to lur j-Htwinlcd her to 
marry him f fe was a %\ nter amt fife in Mi tie vnis po»« I l«r 
for him and they scitled d nvn to price and ijuict 

TTie w jf dnruplrtl thcif cv stfuce I fewest iilrinc'- die 
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Went to wxjil. for a Ume m one of ihc mldligcncc Inireaus of 
the Post Office Dcpitmcnt m New Yoxl^ Cu) Ms avmt 
Tissic, Mrs Sunlej Mornmer, had a son doing na\il pntiol 
work out of Newport so she was Using in Newport giving 
lessons m French to our boys who might find t knovvledge 
of the language useful when they went overseas 
One by one all of Uncle Teds boys sadtd Avintic Cor 
innes two sons were enlisted and Nionme Robinson went 
overseas as did another cousin James Alfred Roosevelt 
Harry Hooker one of my husbands former law partners in 
New York City sailed with his division 
My brother when his period of school vvas over had been 
tent first to a new aviation field m Lake Charles Louisiana 
Havang developed into a good aviator he vvas made pursuit 
instructor and iransfcncd to a camp m Flonda where they 
were establishing the first pursuit school for aviators Mat 
garet and the little boys )omcd him and she again managed 
what seemed like a very difficult life very well I vvas fearful 
lest the children should be bitten by snakes when she wrote 
me how cozily the snakes lived under their little house 
Luckily nothing of that kind happened 
Over and over again my brother ined to be assigned to 
work overseas Over and over a^in he was refused with the 
admonition that his value vvas greater where he was He 
pulled every wire possible besought my husband to use his 
influence got Uncle Ted to use his and ate his heart out 
because he could not get to the other side of the ocean In 
spue of the fact that we pointed out to him that he took his 
life in his hands more frequently in instructing novices than 
he would at the front be was never satisfied 1 think he has 
always felt that if some of us bad )usl tned a little harder vve 
, could have put him on a txansport and given him his hearts 
desire 

I w\U have to own up to the (act that though I never lifted 
a finger to prevent him or anyone else from going I certainly 
never lifted a finger to send him over’ 1 felt that if he was no 
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lolled o\er here, jt must mean that he ^^’as intended to 
something else in life and it avas not up to me W ma ^ 
deasion m the matter 

All the time I knitted incessantly and %\orked in 
iiajs. I ujshed that I might ofFer jny services 
I w’as V ery envious of another Eleanor Roosev elt — Col 1 , 

dore Roosevelts wife who had gone over before her hus 
and in spite of the regulation against waves of oflicers 
to France was serving in a canteen in France Aftnj et 
women whom I knew were there and I felt as though t ^ 
work which we did in this countr) was of comparative!) h 
importance Yet I knew that no one would help me to R 
permission to go and I had not acquired sufHnent , 

ence to go about getting it for myself 1 think I also * 
my first obligation was to stay with my cliildren and do" ’ 
work I could at home (did not want to feel this or to ackno" 
edge It, but down m the bottom of m> heart I felt it neverth 
less 

My husband was engaged m naval operations and of ncces 
sity had to keep in close touch with the members of the enjr 
lish and French embassies Graduall) the foreign offices 
England and France l>eg3n to feel that thur reprcsentvtivcs 
were nor hang settve enough and Sir Cecil Spnng-R»cc wS’ 
recalled by his government much to the regret of his mmv 
friends in this country who realized that he and his wirevvxn’ 
rendering a great servin. to the Allied cause 

They were followed in /anuaij J918 at the Bniish cm* 
bassy by Lord and Lad) Retding Cvcr>-one in Washington 
recognized his great ability and liked them both Our contact 
with them was casual but wr did know a great number of the 
younger members of the emboss) staff quite well and with 
some of dicro we have alwvjys kept in touch Mr Ilohler who 
came over for a while as «mnst lor Mr iSosworth) Mr and 
Cshc IS now the rliarmtng Lady Vanfittan) and 
two really young attaches, one from Atiuraha and « ne from 
England, come to mind at once. Mr Ilnlnw ihe rni.lulimjn 
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bad enlisted ^{ eighteen and been tbiowgU t!ic rctccai at the 
Marne, the fighting at Galhpoh and m the Allenh> camp ign 
•n Palestine, because of h« wounds he was tnnsferied to the 
itplomauc semee 

One inadeni in connection with these two ^oungsiets I 
will alwaj-STcmeinbcr with amusement Mr Hadow confided 
to t.s that »i was his duty to w nic the icpotis on the labor su 
QVson m this country and he had to glean all his informauon 
Irom the newspapers \Vc suggested mddh that the AniLtic in 
Tedetanon of Labor had a budding filled with officials m the 
city of Washington We knew howeser that a dilfidcnt 
young Englishman would neset dream of calling on ptop’c 
nhom he did not know Wc arranged a luncheon Eot the twu 
them and they met Mr Momson and a number of the 
heads of sarious unions and from that time on the% were 
ihle to watte mote comprehensive reports as they could verify 
newspaper stones by actual contact with the people mtoUed 
We saw a good deal of Mr and Mrs. Arthur Wdlert and 
tlieir young son Mr Willert was a correspondent for the 
london Timer and they spent ten years 1 think in Washing 
ton The Wdlerts were a delightful couple and we came 
eventually to know them icry well and have seen something 
of them ever since and have kepi in fairly close touch He has 
been a member of the foreign office and only lately retired 
to write and lecture They are now Sit Arthur and Lady Wil 
hn and the hide fat boy whom I knew is in the publishing 
business With his wife and baby they are now living m New 
Totk as his firm sent him over to represent them in this 
Country It seems he is following rather closely m his father s 
footsteps 

M Jussetand icmamed French ambassador until after the 
warwasoset but a speaal envoy M Tatdieu was sent over 
m 1918 intake up certain finanaal questions My tecnUeaion 
IS that this was not an entirely happy arrangement. M Tardicu 
was an able man but had not perhaps the tempeiaineni 
nhich appealed to the rtenrdv ambassador However the 
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successful m carrjing through Its husitt^ 
“‘^ttrdteu relumed to Fnincd . , 

The winter of 1918 wore away and remains toniea s ^ 
s^pcof work and entertainment and home dunes 
that sometimes 1 wondered if 1 could live that 
div Strength came, however, with the thought « 
and a Jude sJeep, and }ou could al»3>-s begin a 
When summer came I decided that I would spend 
in \\ ashington to help out at the canteen forsotnanv 
liad to be avva) 

i fot though die Hudson River was I felt the childi^i* 
o enough to stand it, particularly as mr mother mJa" . 
buiit a large addition to the old house and the rewms 
‘he children occupied were less hot than thej had been ^ 
m,«! insulation i took the children witl) 

whil Park for the summer and stayed with th 

"hiletoget them settled ' 

Franklin Goes Overseas • 

mv husba A ° ^ ^“”ng the month ofjulv 

SdS !"'‘ he was ,0 go to Europe Franihj 
entered the war '^L 'anous people ever si”'^ ? ,j 

Even though 

the NavT than f I important w^l- 

supervision not organizanon and 

patrol bases m *^^partment itself, but also in in 

yards, I will be in a<-f service and in the many ship 

go overseas and report 

many American naral an!t and needs of thf 

pean waters He obtained! 

he would be permitted P^^mse that when this was done 

commanderattached to ihe^n*”*!* ^ ^ lieutenant 

inch guns under Admiral Plunlii?**'”^ battery of fourteen 
Of I 
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ft'^ileAcin the dcsuojer D>cr Julj 9th, J918 The Dyer 
pn^’oymg a number of tnnspons tabng troops to rnnee 
rranUm w^s naturally much exated at the prospect of tins 
Pp and 1 think « ga\c him great satisfaction to fee! tliat he 
Ms going to the front 

I Ntithcr his mother nor I could sec him off, because they 

! cd undet secret orders, and I tcalized at the time that it 
s for her a fearful ordeal, for he tsas the center of her ex 
mce Luckily, she had the grandcluldren with her to keep 
t busy and there \%crc numerous wartime activities in 
iich she look her full share in Hyde Park and Pough 
cpsie 

1 went hack to Washington and staved a month in the 
apt\ house with one maid as sole company I ncedctl very 
lie attention for I spent all day and most of the night at the 
ntecn I hadnothtngelse todo Many of the members were 
|,ii\vay, and m the heat w which I w’as quite unaccustomed 1 
I was anxious to keep busy No pla« could have been hotter 
pthan the little corrugated tm shack with the tin roof and the 
fire burning m the old army kitchen Weceriainlv were kept 
busy for we were sending troops over just as fast as we could 
train them and we knew now that it was manpower that the 
Allies wanted as much as our financial resources or the assist 
ance of the Navy 

It was not an unusual thing for me to work from nine in 
the morning until one or two the next morning and be back 
again by ten a m- The nights were hot and it was possible to 
sleep only if you were exhausted When my month ms up 
and others came to take my place I w eni to Hy de Park to be 
with the childtcn and my mother in law 

In early September we began to expect to hear of my hiis 
t. band s ^art For home hut before that news came I rccciicti 
vv'ord on September 14 1918 that my uncle Douglas Robin 
son had died I went to the funeral I joined the farmlv and 
fnends m Poughkeepsie On the train which took us all 10 
Herkimer for the services We droie the nine miles up tin. 
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mountain and after the services assembled in the httlc famiJj 
burying ground, where e\eiy member of the Robinson fam- 
ily has been laid to rest It is a \er} sueet place surrounded 
by woods, the birds come in great numbers m the spring and 
of all the cemetenes I know, it is the least lonely place to leai e 
someone jou lose 

Fkankun's Return 

We finally heard that my husband had sailed from Brest 
to return to this country A day or so before the ship vi as due, 
my mother in Jaw and J received word through the N^^y 
Department that Franklin had pneumonia and that we were 
to meet him on arrival with a doctor and an ambulance We 
left the children at H>de Park and went to my mother m 
laws house in New York for our own house was rented Our 
doctor was away, but we got Dr William K Draper to meet 
us at the dock with an ambulance The Ou had been raging in 
end Frankhn end hts pecty hed attended e (uncra) 
fore leaving m the ram The ship on which they returned was . 
a floating hospital — men and officers died on the uaj Jiome 
and were buned at sea 

When the boat docked and we went on board I remember 
visiting several of the men who were still m bed Aly husband 
did not seem to me so senously ill as the doctors implied but 
Doctor Draper went up with hlra^in the ambulance and we 
soon had him settled in his mothers house 

All but one member of my husbands pattj were seriously 
ill Fortunately, they all recovered With them on the boit, 
coming to this courfr> for a visir xwrc Pnnee AvcJ of Den 
mark and his aides. When ihe> felt the flu coming on they 
consulted no doctor but took to their berths vvith a quart of 
whisky each In the course of a dav or two vvhethcr liccause 
of the efficacy of the vvhtskv or whether because of their own 
resistance, they were pncticnlly recovered 

Franklin was still fairlv il) in New ^ ork Citv when we re* 
ccivcd a wire from our (huchter who wav ihcn lurt.e vran 
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SVe^ad a great lo\c oi animals and never Ind had a dog 
w nci owD. Our Scotties had aUeays belonged to live family 
ss a whole. The Saturday before leaving to meet my husband, 
^mother in-law had taVen Anna up to a fair held in Rhine- 
3 village about fifteen miles from us, where every Satur- 
di} monwng things were sold for the benefit of tlie Red 
^ross and everjone donated what he could to the fair. Somo- 
^3 had donated a poIicc-dog puppy and my mother in law 
‘• 3 d taken one chance on it Her brother, Warren Delano, havl 
<^nated one of his hJorvvegian pomes. She felt she would be 
glad to have a pony and so took four chances on thaL 
The wire from my daughter said “I have won the puppy 
Ik is here m my lap. biay I have him for my ownr ’ Of 
^tjrse, the answer had to be yes, and from that time on he 
spent the greater part of his young life m her lap. He was 
led Chief and became a member of the family. We never 
de a ma]Ot move swthoui him, and I have never known 
;entlcr or mote inteihgem dog That telegram arrived at 
: turning point of her father s illness and caused him a great 
al of amusement, for it was the first thing he been 
dly able to en)oy 

Elliott’s birthday was approaching, and naturally, since her 
ixiety about Franklin was relieved, mv mother in law felt 
le could return to Hjde Park, at least for a short time. She 
ent up and down from Hyde Park at short intervals until 
■e were able to move Franklin up there 
The quesDon of the diildren s schooling was beginning to 
veigh hcav ily upon my mind, so soon after Franklin was bet- 
er I moved the children who had to be m school back to 
Washington and commenced Commuting back and forth until 
the whole family was settled together again. 

Franklin improved steadily but he required good nursing 
and care for some Ume, for die pneumonia left him ven 
weak He went to Hyde Park foe two weeks, and about the 
middle of Oc»b«t was well enough to return to Washington 
and turn m his official reports. These were his firsthand oh- 
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nervations of naval activities in the Nortli Sea the Irish and 
English Channels and portions of the Belgian British an 
French ports He was preparing to resign and jont the rw 
battery in France when word came Jate in October that u t- 
many had suggested to President Wilson that peace wo 
be discussed 

As soon as we returned to Washington the flu epidemic 
which had been raging in vanous parts of the counti> stru 
us with full force The aty was fearfully overcrrowded t e 
departments had had to expand and take on grc^t numoen- 
of clerical workers New bureaus had been set up g'tls 
living two and three in a room all over the aty aiid when the 
flu came to us there were naturally not enough hospitals W 
accommodate those who were stricken The Red Cross cr 
gmized temporary hospitals m every available biiilding 8™ 
those of us who could were asked to hnng food W these van 
nus units which often had no kitchen space at all 

Before I knew it all my five children and my husband, 
were down with the flu and three of the servants We sue*, 
ceeded in getting one trained nurse from New \otk as Miss 
Spring was not available This nurse was put in charge ot 
biliotc who had double pneumonia My husband w^s moved 
into a little room next to mine and John llic baby had his 
cnb in m> b^room for be had bronchial pneumonia There 
was veiy little difference between day and night for me and 
Doctor Hardin who worked as hard as he possibly could 
every minute of the time came m once or twice a di> and 
looked overall my patients He remarked tliat we were lucky 
that some of us were still on our feet for he had families with 
nobody able to stand up 

In the intervals of cooking for this galaxy of invihds my 
cook prepared food to go our as we had pledged ourselves to "l 
«-tnd It rcguhrly every afternoon If all the children were 
asleep I went in the car uxl tuued the Red Cross unit I had 
been assigned to supply and incd to say a word of cheer to the 
poor girls lying m the long rows of bods More ofttn how 
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tKc chauffeur had to uVe the food and delis cr it at the 
'r LiVe all other things the flu epidemic finallj came to 
> 160(1 ' 

These huk emeigenacs of domestic and fanviij life tserc 
kernel) good training Gcaduall) 1 vsas learning dial what 
>nc has to do usnalh can be done, and m\ long assoaaiion 
AHh Mi^ Spring and her friends who had come to us when 
we needed trained nurses had made of me a fairly practical 
anise fear of being alone to «are for m-y cViddren bad 
*' tnished. In fact 1 had had sense enough in the past few years 
’<» send ray nurse away m the summet for short \ acauons and 
charge of my last two babies myself This proved to be 
>n easy enough tasV except for the fact that 1 could not yust 
» a nurse. 1 had to appear at stated umes for meals dressed 
!de a lady, and wuh the manner of a lady who had nothing 
to (lo—which was not always the case^ At least I was no 
longer the inexperienced timid mother and the older chil 
dicrv say that in consequence the younger ones w ere nev er so 
\vcU disciplined as they wcic‘ Of course the truth of the mat 
ter was that 1 had gamed a sense of values and no longer Fussed 
about unessentials not allowed myself to be stampeded by 
the likes and dislikes of a nurse or governess 

I tned two French governesses with the older children 
tiey taught the children the language but they were very 
id for theu dispositions and 1 returned to English and 
cotch nurses. 


The feeling was growing cveryavhete that the end of the 
•at was m sight President Wilsons messages to the people 
f other nations made a deep impression Ever since the Allied 
irmies had been under the supreme command of Marshal 
foeh J turn had come for the hciiei in the nuhtarv affairs of 
the Allies Suddenly on Ntncmbet 7th we got vnard that 
an armistice had been signed and pandemonium broke loose 
hut a few hours later it was declared a mutake and every 
y«dy s syuntv sank 

FoutdaysUtet onTNovctnhctxith 1918 the teal Armistice 
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was sjgned and the aty of Washington^ hhe cvciy other cit 

m the United States, went completely mad, hells tanj 

v\histles blew, and people went up and dowm the street 

throwing confetti or anything else which they could ^ 

hand The feehng of relief and ihanifulncss wasT«>ona ce 

scription 


CllArTEn SIXTEEN 

ABROAD TOGETHER 


Soon after the Armistice my husband heard that hi 
have to go abroad ifter the New \ear to wind up 
alFaira in Europe dupiyeof nhat* could be sold and ship hon^ 
what could be used here again . 

It was so soon after his rtcovery from pneumonia that I • 
seemed a tnllt dangerous for him to be subjeacd to the 
climate of either France or England and ihircforc it vertnetf 
wise for me to sail with Iiim Now that the war wav over l 
obnmed permission to go tho|igh there was still a didilf ®t» 
ihc part of our gofcrnmcnl lo grant passports to any women 
ixcept tlvosc who wvni over for some special piece of wt t** 
\Vc wire not to sail unlilcitly January so we could I*, home 
for Cbnsrmas wiiIi the family <My moilier in Jjw imi^h 
came to spend Clinstmis with us if we did nor go to her (^r 
only other guests ns a rule were Louit Howe nnd hh family 

As I rrmcrofier it «c werem Warlunglon ihJiyearnntlyiut 
Kfore leaving Franklins cousin and gmlchild Sail' 0>!iiet 
was martietf lo Oiarles Frllowcs Gordon a very chamdoc 
soung Scotchman who had (ememer wlili » »J*/itng rnslnh 
\dmiral Franklm gise her awas and then we left <»n die 
first of January lo sail for Funipc wi ihe secorwl fr< m N’ew 
y 0rl Giiv 

Uncle Tfsl was ill in tie limpiiai when we hut 
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stti tFus dreamed that U \m anything rcaliy \ery serious 
^Ve started and quite a paTt> veent v.ui\ us Mt nnd Mrs 
'omas SpelUcy of Hartford, Conncaicut, he v-as to he the 
unselloT on anj legal questions that might arise, John Han- 
pajmastei in the Nav> — a most efficient officer from 
drmral McGowans and Admiral Peoples' ditision of bup- 
“cs and Accounts, and Mr lavingsion Davw, an old fnend 
f my husband s whom he had taVen on as his special assistant 
itnng the war 

A special Marine Corps aide was to meet my husband on 
‘int-al in Brest 

'Out ship was the George Washingtou mth Eddie Me 
Cauley in command who had been my husband s aide on his 
prenous trip We had most comfortable quarters It was the 
first time that I had eter occupied a two^room and bath suite 
On an ocean hnet and I felt extremely luxurious In spite of 
diis I cannot say that 1 was extremely happy or comfortable 
^ "n this trip but 1 had ceased to be a prey to seasicVness I 
Quid sit at table eat or dress or do whaterer life required 
Mith a certain amount of assurance that 1 would get through 
he ordeal without being really ill' * 

There were a number of inieresting people on board 1 re- 
member Mr Charles Schwab and Walter Camp who took 
all the gentlement on the upper deck in the afternoons and 
put them through setting up exercises We had on board two 
Chinese delegauons going ot.et to join the Peace Conference 
for President Wilson had already sailed some time before, and 
the negotiations which were finally to terminate In the Treaty 
of Versailles were already in full swing 
These two Chinese dcle^Uons belonged to opposing 
Chinese factions As fat as we Muld see that made no differ- 
>iencc in tbeit personal relauons. 

•< Another very inteiesting man was a Belgian^ M de Codt, 
••■'•o was counsellor to the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
fans 

The Nasy proNided us vnlh plenty of entertainment We 
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had mo\ies concerts some guen b> a string quartette and 
some by the entire Navy Band There was much talent ir 
this particular band lor we found several members had be- 
longed to well known orcdiestras and even to church choirs 
i walked miles and sat for hours reading 

On the way over vve were saddened to receive bv radio on 
Januarj 6th the news of Uncle Teds death I knew what 
ills loss would mean to his close familv but I think I realized 
even more keenly that a great pv.r$onaIit} had gone from 
aenve participation in the life of bis people The loss of his 
influence and example was what 1 seemed to feel most keenly 
Of course when the picruresque town of Brest came In 
s ght I was thrilled We did not go ashore on amval but spent 
an extra mght on board after everyone else had landed Secre- 
tary Daniels son w ho was an officer in the Mannes stationed 
at Brest at the time came on board to greet us Major Kilgore 
of the Mannes who was to be m> husband s aide dunng his 
entire time in Europe also joined us here J liked him at once . 
and more and more as tune went on 1 have alvvaj'S regretted*] 
(us untimely death a few years later 
Admral Wilson in command at Brest aiTne aboard with 
Admiral Moreau vvlien we arrived Admiral Wilson boasted 
that he had the best apartment to be obtained in Brest in 
which he had the only bathtub of the town but the water ran 
only during certain hours of the day Most of the people in 
the town earned all that water from taps which yx>u saw at 
tntenals along the streets. One could not wonder that living 
conditions were somewhat dirty in the poorer sections of the 
town 

The Chinese and Mexican delegations left the ship at three 
o clock first lunclung wnth us and then we all went ashore 
for the afternoon J 

Admiral Wilson took me tq see something of the country 
while Franklin returned Admiral Moreau s call and work^ 
with Captain Craven General Smedley Butler had 
succeeded m lifting the camp somewhat out of the mud by 
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made me feel wry unhappy to think ho« lonely ^ 

sters must be so fat awiy from home and so senoiis ) 

Pauis 

M> husbands business completed, 
late m the afternoon, and uc itcnt at once, of cou i j„f)< 
m> husband s aunt, hits Forbes, nhere \vc found j, 

Fred (Mr Frederic Delano) who field a colonel s 
in the army in cliarge of transportation In Pans mv i 
spent some verj busj <h)s 

Of course mv first duty ivas to call on all on^ 

Luckil) they all Ined in the same hotel except ol 
President and Mrs Wilwn My husband and I went togr 
to call on the President of France and sign hu book. ^Ve 
went again to be rcccncd formal!; and pa> our 
lunched ;uth Admiral de Bon and lus famil) in an spjdtn 

nr, «l«« nt M.tnn^ 
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few people came (o Fm ^‘^onip.my 

, •'S up some I^incI of cerm nenrvi , i_ 

{^ntlon I realized that I w-as’n!’'* ue^°7 

considerable ram m mv quite a 
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hat dunng the Gemian advance c\ery bit of lion around 
fountain or on public buddings had been removed and 
t to Germany We sat around that fountain and ate out 
icb, which consisted of sandwiches procured by Ma)or 
•gore from the Army commissary They were made of 
ijjsh French bread and bad some Vind of beef mixture as 
mg I deaded that the pain in my side would not allow of 
f making the effort to chew that sandwich so I made an 
cusc that 1 bad to see what was left of the church I was 
uiioned against going inside for feat something might foU 
i me. but i managed to steal away by mj-self long enough 
t bury that sandwich' 

In Albert we passed under the figure of Cbnst swung out 
let the street from us niche over the church door and held 
y one wire They told us that the soldiers were very super 
Litious about these religious ima^ and they did not date 
ake them down The streets and roads were almost painfully 
idy and clear of obstruction but the houses for the most pact 
ivere mere shells 


When we reached Amiens that night, I had to confide in 
m-\ husband that I had a pain and thought 1 might have 
caught cold However, I was not so far gone that I could not 
en)oy a hide incident which occurred as we entered the aty 
A young English officer. Lieutenant htakin, announced that 
he w-as defvded to look alter us, take us to the hotel and 
show the party around the battlefields on the next day, but 
that unfortunately women wcie not aUovsed to go and there 
jme I would base to stay m Amiens Very quietly my hus 
band explained that w-e bad alreadv been over the battlefields 
and were «« to Boulogne the next day. 

phut we would be dehghred to look at the cathedral before we 
started The young officer w-w M5,bly annoyed but agreed to 
take us to sec the cathedral m the morning This young 
Ucutenani wouM not ask the French sergeant who h-id also 
been sent to escort us, ana who knew the town, bow to find 
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our hotel and so u’e wandered all o%er the town before \ye 
stumbled on it by some ludcy chance' 

After dinner I obtained a hot water horde and manatee 
to sleep fairlj well and was up and able to be interested in th< 
cathedral when we started out at eight o’clock the next mom 
mg The bags of sand which had been placed around the 
catliedral to protect it made it a little difficult for us to appro 
aateits beauty 

When we started our route lav through Doulkns and 
Hesdin, and on the wa> we turned off to lunch with Colonel 
Robert Bacon in a French country house which he had taken 
near the headquarters to which he was attached as an inter- 
preter He was the kindest and most charming host itnagi 
nable 

We almost missed the boat at Boulogne because one of our 
cars broke down Finally we v%erc on the boat and though «t 
was crowded I obtained a little stateroom where I could hs 
down during the passage which w-as quite a long one 

Commander Royes met us at Folkestone and when wc 
reached London at seicn ten, we were met hy Admiril Sims 
and Naval Constructor Smith who took us to the Ritz I lotel 
The nevt dij an English doaor came and looked me mcr 
I had plcunsj and he told me to stay in bed I attempted to 
obey-his orden for one day. but as the men all had to be about 
their business and the telephone and doorbell rang inces 
santly, I w as in and our of so often that I deaded, even if 
I could not go out, it was better to be up and dressed 

In the course of n few davs I began to feel belter. Tlic 
doctor, however, shook bis head gloomilj and wns quite 
convinced 1 was going into a rapid decline. In fact, he (old 
me to be examined for tuberculosis as soon as I reached home, 
fie was fooled by the fact that I did not have a pink and white j) 
English complexion 

^ I was quite sure, however, that I was recovering and ^^aJor 
Kilgore and Commander Hancock did cvtrj thing possible in 
nuke me comfortable These two men realized that a Ere 
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wovtid mean a great deal to my comfort so they brouclit m 
cannel »a\ m iheir suitcases to bum in our sittinc room md 
TO e a nut pleasanter atmosphere Soon I began to en)o> the 
iinT ^ ^ us the hotel England was living 

restnetions as fat as food went We were fortunate 
3 we could get sugar from the Nav'y commissary 
)i MunelMaruneau IncdinEnglandwUli 

erctuldren and came in almost e\cr> daj Einall> Iwasnblc 

IT ^ walk with her and then only did 1 realize lunv 
weak I was as a result of that foolish illness 1 thought I would 


never gel honac and at that umc if you did not have a cat of 
your own it was impossible to pick up a taxi for they simply 
did not exist in the sttceis of London 
Frances Archer Shec another old friend of my husbands 
and ray mother m law s and many of my old school friends 
came to see us My old fnend Marjone Bennett Vaughan 
Itad lost her husband and seemed frailer but Leome and 
Helen Gifford and Hilda Fitzwilhams seemed bide changed 
Finally hts work was done and Franklin with his aide left 
w cross to Belgium and then go down to see the Marines who 
were stationed at Coblentz on the Rhine Major Archer Shec 
joined him on the wav 

law Da\^s knew that he could not go all the way wnth 
my husband but he went as far as Zeebrugge 

I could not of course go on this trip Commander Han 
cock was remaining in London to finish up certain details 
Mrs Spellacy had trouble w uh her eyes and she and her hus 
band had not been able to do many of the social things nor 
any of the sighi-scemg which they might have enjoyed Thev 
had returned to France 

1 moved over from the hotel to Muncis house and spent 
^ four days there It was an interesting evpenence to be in a 
family for 1 discovered what it meant to Uve on restricted 
war rauons Everything was rationed — butter meat sugar 
and so fotlb. and books were s.ivcn out to you according to 
the number of people in yout household and you could buy 
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nothing except with these httle booJes This gave me a far 
better understanding of the real depnvations the people of 
England had been through I thought that when we had been 
asked to do without things such as certain foods and gasoline 
by our Food Administrator, Mr Herbert Hooier, that we 
had undergone hardships 1 realized now tliat we had lived 
in an unrestricted land for in England you could not buy 
more than a certain amount of any kind of food We were 
only asked not to drive out cars on Sunday, but here you 
could at no time buy more than a given quantity of gas nor 
could you run a car that consumed a large amount unneces 
sanly Rich and poor alike obeyed these rules 
The day came when Commander Hancock and I were go- 
ing to travel back to Pans We made the crossing easily and 
reached the Ritz Hotel m Pans at the same time thit Liv^ 
Davis walked in He had been obliged to Jeav e Franklin m 
Brussels but had found a young officer and had motored vv ilh 
him back to Pans through miles of devastauon which made- 
the httle episode which occurred as we met even funniCT 
A very polite manager assured me that though his difii 
culttes were many, for be had to retain a certain quota of 
rooms for officers who might rum up, still my husband and 
I were ro have oor same suite — ^a sitting room, bedroom and 
bath The other people with us were to be housed m other 
hotels except that he had a room for Mr Davis but not the 
one Mr Davis wanted I suddenly realized that Livy was 
much upset He expected to have a room immediately next 
to ours and the fact that the hotel had to live up to Gov em 
ment orders was something which life m the United States 
had not accustomed Livy to undeistmd’ He felt if he had 
asked them to reserve a room in a certain place that that was 
sufficient We did our best to persuade him to take his dis 
appointment cheerfully, urged him to join us at dinner but 
nothing would cheer him up and he went gloomily to the 
only room the manager could give him' 

Of coune, he did come in later and I think it dawned on 
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him ho\% funn> U was to fuss about a particuhr spot where 
}ou Wished to haic a room when >ou had just been dniinq 
through areas of complete dctasiation where a whole popu 
‘lation could find no shelter of anj kind, and hardships of 
cver> kind were endured bj men, women and children alike 
Being a most generous person he had probabU gwcD much 
of his money to alienate just such suffering Yet with the in 
consistency which all of us ha\e when a little discomfort 
touches us for a bnef penod, he was as much upset as though 
he had been a refugee in one of the desasted areas His dis 
comfort did not last long for he obtained the room he wanted 
within iwentvfour hours I think, and his sense of humor 
came to his rescue 1 am sure he bore with great equanimity 
the many discomforts which he must have endured in Czecho 
Slovakia where he was later sem b> Mr Hoover Instead of 
returning with us, Livy Davis volunteered to help in Mr 
Hoovers organization which by this time was feeding a good 
part of Europe. He was an excellent cxecuuve and 1 am told 
that he proved an extTcmel> effiaent administrator 
Twodajsafiet I returned to Pans Franklin armed I knew 
tliere would be several people with mv husband when he 
came, and as the hour grew late 1 ordered cold food brought 
upstairs and placed m our sitting room and several people 
settled down there to talk until Franklin appeared around 
twelve-thirty Sit Martin Archer Shee and Major Kilgore 
Were with him 

The> viTrc laden with souvenirs from the battlefields and 
the next day two of our enlisted men came to pack the various 
helmets, empty shells and souvenirs collected on this tup 
1 sat for hours at m> desk and listened to the hacking 
coughs which both of them seemed to have, and finally m 
’Yiuircd if they were ill *Tliev said it tvas just the French 
climate and that they vrould be glad to he home again No 
one could get nd of the cough while in France, they said 
It lia cunous fact that the little French soldiers, under-sized 
and looking undernourished, could stand the hardships better 
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fiian cotjid our men who were accustomed to greater comhits 
in their homes and better food and perhaps a less trying 
climate 

Tjwvellinc wmt tiie PnesroENT and M«s Wilson 

We were to sail for home on the same ship with President 
and Mrs Wilson and on Februarj 4th vve left by tram for 
Brest Our tram ran twenty minutes ahead of the Presidents. 
I remember our great excitement when Mr Grasty, the New 
York Tunes correspondent brought us a copy of the League 
of Nations What hopes we had that this League would really 
prove the instrument for the prevenoon of future wars and 
how eagerly we read it through' Little did we dream at tha 
ume what the future held 

President Wilson had been acclaimed by the French peopit 
IS a Saviour his position m his own country seemed impreg 
nable No organized opposition had developed over here as 
yet His tnp had been a tnumphant one and now the people 
stood everywhere to watch for hi$ tram in the hopes of gelling 
a glimpse of him 

Our first glimpse of the President and Mrs Wilson and 
their party was when they came on board the George Wosli 
vigtan We were already on the ship and stood back of the 
captain to welcome them One funny little inadent occurred 
which threw the naval officers into quite a bustle of excite- 
ment Instead of following the presenbed procedure the 
President refused lo go ahead of his wife and Miss Benham 
a ndahey boarded the baldcship first a situation unheard of in 
navy regulations Nothing happened however, and when 
the President came over the side ruffies rolled out from the 
drums and the StiJr Spangled Banner was played and nothing 
really essential was lelt out of his welcome 

We lunched one day with the President and Mrs Wilson 
At the table was Ambassador Franas returning from Ins post 
in Russia a kindly humorous man giving one a feeling of 
latent strength The other guesr$ were Captain McCauley 
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Dixtor Grayion and Miss Benham In ms diary I ■‘noted that 
t!it* talk ssas, as usual on such occasions, largels an inter 
change o[ stones, but the President spoke of the League of 
Nations, saying “The United States must go in or it will 
break the heart of the world, for she is the only nation tint 
all feel is disinterested and all trust’ Later he said He had 
read no papers since the beginning of tlie war, that Mr 
Tumulty dipped them all for him, gwing him only important 
news and editonals, and my diary comment was ‘Tins is 
too much to lease to any man 

Miss Benham came m often ro talk to us in our little sitting 
rtxim David Gray came home with us as I had hoped and 
oliO SheRield Cowles, Auntie Byes only son There were 
other young people whom we knew on the ship We pro 
greswd steadily enough along out 'vay for the George Wash 
ittgion was a very steady boat, though our escorUng ships had 
a hard time and finally had to be told not to trv to keep up 
^w ith us. 

On February 22 nd a great celebration took place They 
had boxing bouts which ibe men enjoyed 1 did not enjoy 
them as much as I should, but 1 never would have had the 
courage to sav so President Wilson however was firm and 
when invited to look on announced that he neither cared for 
boxing nor had he the time to waste He seemed to have very 
hu\c mtercsr m making himself popular with groups of people 
whom he touched though he had such a remarkable sense 
nf vhe psychology of the people as a whole 

Charles Schwab had captwateil the entire personnel of the 
ihip going over He made a speech to the men at their mess, 
ind presented them with the money for the movie machine 
ind ihe applause was deafening He had an easy popular 
appeal nhicli President Wilson lacked in lus personal con 
lacis, though he had it when viewed from afar The President 
came down under pressure to watch the show which the men 
put On Just before we approached the end of our tnp He re 
rxived only perfunctory applause and seemed very little m 
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letcstcd in that, but his understanding of young people and 
his innate sense of fairness were to be exemplified before the 
evening was over 

He sat on the aisle and directly bacL of him sat the com 
manding officer of the ship. Captain Edward McCauley At 
the end of one of the popular songs the ladies of the chorus 
attired m pmh tulle and pink socks m spite of hairy legs arms 
and chests still most coy ran down into the audience One 
boy, earned away by the spint of the play apparently as he 
passed the President chucked him genially under tlie chin 1 
thought Captain McCauley would have apoplexy and e\er)- 
one held his breath \ou almost heard the unspoken order 
Put him in irons bn bread and water Whtn it was oier 
and the Presidents party had retired Captain McCauley re- 
dciv ed a message from the President to the effect that he hoped 
the young man would recene no punishment 
The day before we landed we had been ent eloped in a fog 
for some time. I was reading in my deck chair when suddenly 
the bells began to ring the engines stopped and people began 
to run along the deck Someone passed me sod said We ate 
almost on the beach Franklin was below and I knew that 
he would >vant to know whateicr was going on so I dashed 
down to find himalrcady consoous that something ^vas wrong 
and preparing to make for the bndge I might have known 
he wnuld need no word from me’ 

I went back on deck to find that the fog had lifted just m 
lime and we could see our escort of destroyers apMrcnlJy sur 
rounded by rocks anb land just ahead We backed out, 
changed our course and proceeded without any further mis 
haps to make for Boston Everyone with any pretense of sea 
manship continued to argue out how our course had been so 
much out of the way \ 

Home Again 

We landed in Boston and proceeded through the streets In 
a long procession Our car was fifth m the line and we had 
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with us Miss Benham, Mrs Spclhcy and Mrs Liungston 
Duis who had come to meet us \Vc !ind left Commander 
Hancock to wind up thedetads m Fnnee, and as I said, Mr 
^ Da\is hid remained under Mr Hooier Major Kilgore also 
remained on dut> overseas Our part) was considenblj tk 
pleted 

We could see the President and Mrs Wilson ahead of us 
tiie President standing up and waving his hat at intervals to 
live crowds which Im^ me streets Cver^oni. was vvildlj cn 
tlwvsvastvc and he wevet sat down until we reached the Coplcv 
PlaTa Hotel 

At the hotel, word was brought to us that Governor and 
Mrs CaHm Coohdge would be glad to have us lunch with 
HemandMavotandMrs Andrew Peters The President vva« 
10 make an after luncheon speech and he ind Mrs Wilson 
did not feel that the) could attend a soaal gathering before 
hand 

Thus It fell to my lot to meet a future President of the 
United States and to ktvow perhaps before the rest of the 
country did how silent the gentleman could bc> I regarded 
Iws silence on that occasion as a sign of the disappointment he 
felt at not having Mrs Wilson to talk to but I have since 
decided that even Mrs Wilson would not have brought forth 
a flow of conversiuon’ 

Immediately after lunch we went to Mechanics Hall and 
tlic Ma)or in greeting the President came out For the League 
We were all ver) much stirred by the Presidents speech 
which wiis one of the best 1 ever heard him make Strange as 
It ma) setm the Governor of Massachusetts, Mr Calvin 
Coolidge, committed himself to feeling sure the people 
would back the President’ 

We proceeded to Washmj^on and m the confusion some 
of tlve luggage was lost and 1 snU have the wire sent to nv) 
husband which reached us on the tram assunng us that one 
of his bags hid been found and forwarded 

At every station cheering ciOwrk greeted the President till 
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long after darlv. My first expenence of the kind and %erv 
moving, because the people seemed to have grasped his ideals 
and to want to back them 

Before dinner we went to say goodbye and Mrs. Hhlsoi 
ga\e Mrs. Spcllacy and myself some of her flovsTrs She hat 
the same gracious manner which diaractenz« her today. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

READJUSTMENT 


We had been gone not quite mo months, hut it uas a great 
relief to be Kick with the children I soon discotered that ccr 
tain things were not running smoothly. Vou cannot go away 
and leave a household without a head and have the vanous 
personaimes composing it not mb up against one another, 
when there is no direction I ficquentlj found ihis to be the 
case after a new babv amv«J and J spent several necks in 
bed Neatly always it took a few weeks to restore the machtn* 
eiy to its smooth running efliejenej'. On this trip abroad J had 
been gone a little too long and drastic steps had to be taken 
Two of the sen .mis who had been with me about seven years 
decided that they would prefer to return to New York, and 
I decided that Ji/e m Washington would be simpler if I took 
colored servants who could be obtained there, which would 
obviate my having to go to New York to find new white 

In a day or tw o 1 had a new cook, kitchcnmaid, butler and 
housemaid. Perhaps it is my early association with Auntie 
Gracie, and her tiles of the old and much loved colored J 
people on the plantation, perhaps it is just the Southern blood 
of mv ancestors, but ever since 1 had been in Washington 1 
had cnjojCtl my contact with such colored people as came to 
work for me. 1 hav c nev er regretted the change w hich I made 
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when I completely staffed my house with colored sen’ants In 

thesprin^oE 1919 . 

Mrs. Selmes, years ago> told roe that, properly trained, i!ie 
iloted people were the roost faithful and efhcient servants in 
le world, and 1 had always known and admired Isabella’s 
laromy. She was a fine character and had a strong and 
nesting personality. 

I acquired in the person of my cook, Nora, a real person- 
Ihy who rnore or less ran the other servants, with occasional 
ppcals to my higher authoniy, and who looked upon my 
liildren with as much affection and indulgence as though 
hey had been her own. Many years later 1 was obliged to 
•etire her and supplement her savings with a small pension, 
but until that time armed she gate us all the greatest devo- 
tion, and 1 think every member of the family remembers her 
with gratitude. 

The colored race has the gift of kindliness and a fund of 
humor. Many difficulues of life are met with easy laughter 
and a kindly tolerance toward other people's failings. Though 
their eyes may mirrot the tragedies of their race, they cer- 
tainly have much to teach us m the enyoymient of the simple 
things of life and the dignity with which they meet their 
problems. 

My household soon functioned as smoothly as ever and my 
life was not so filled with war work, though much of the 
hospital work conunued unabated and the pathetic funerals 
in Arlington were frequent in the spring 'tlie Government 
brought back the bodies of many of out men from the baitle- 
ficMs or hospitals in Europe. Sometimes men died on the 
transports. The funerals were held in Arlington Cemetery if 
the family desired, and some members of the family usually 
auended. The l\cd Cross would detail some of its members 
to attend and take flowers, and I can never go to a miluary 
funeral today without the vision of these scenes and the pic- 
ture of certain faces nsing before me. 

\Vc did bate more time to spend vrftb the children, and 
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our pkibant custom of that jear I remember well Sever 3 ^ 
^•oung American couples with their children and a numbej 
of iht, British Embassy people made it a habit to p!a> field 
JiocAe) on Sunda) afternoons and ive occasional]) joined 
them On Saturday afternoons we often «ent on p pC' 
chases and picnicked for lunch or supper somewhere in the 
park ending up with an occasional game of baseball 

That spring of 1919 on the side of my official duties Iliad 
mj first personal {xniact with the cause of w'oman suffrage 
Back in the Albany daj*s you will remember my husband 
iiad been for woman suffrage Tlirough the years courageous 
women cirried on a constant fighr for ratification of womans 
suffrage by the different states It looked as though their fight 
was ncanng a successful end and therefore the opposifton 
rallied its forces 

Coming down on the tram one day to Washington from 
Ntw York I happened to meet Alice Wadsworth wife of 
Senator James Wadsworth who with her husband had al ' 
ways been much opposed to woman suffrage. We lunched 
together and she spent the uroe trjnng to penuade me to come 
our against the ratification I nos lery noncommittal for J 
considered any stand at that iime was quite outside my field 
of work I think she had hopes that she might make a convert 
of me Fortunately before she succeeded the amendment 
was ratified and soon after I undertook work which proved to 
me the value of a vote I became a much more ardent citizen 
and feminist than anyone about me m the iniermetlntc years 
would have dreamed possible 
The Navy Department was of course busy liquidating 1 
war setup as rapidly as possible Secretary and Mrs Daniels 
went abroad m March which left my husband in charge 
during ihcir short trip i\nv absence on the part of the Sec- " 
rotary made the /Xssistant Sccteton aciing head and gaie 
him opportunity for closer contict with the President when 
the IVcsJOent was m Washington 
The President after presenting ha plan to Congress was 
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h^v^^g a \cr\ hard fight Senator Lodge felt that Congress 

should Ka\e been consulted sooixet* m fact, should have had 
eptesentatnes on the European delegation Lodge became 
the leader of the criticism of the Presidents phn The fight 
vvent on all through the spnng 
President Wilson went back to Europe on March 6, 1919, 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles feeling sure that the people 
were with him TTie tension between the President and Con 
gicss dunng this period was very great and thoughtful people 
both here and abroad were wondering about a situation m 
which the Executtve, charged with the duty of dealing with 
foreign nations, might come to an agreement and the agree 
mcni be turned down b) the Senate, as had been done before 
Perhaps the answer is that these agreemenis should always 
be worked out m conjunction with the leaders of Congress 
instead of by the Executive alone but one cannot always be 
sure that even the leaders m Congress can cany all then fol 
>f lowers with them It is inieresitng however to find out how 
often Congress has not agreed with the Executive and has 
refused to ratify treaties negotiated b> the President and the 
Sectetarj of State, and u leads one to tvondet if some more 
satisfactory means should not be found 
The President returned )ul> 8ih 1919 and on September 
3rd he started out on 3 campaign to take the cause of the 
League of Nations to the Amencan people The President 
was first taken ill on this tup but recovered enough to be able 
to walk off the tram and into hvs car and into the White 
House when he returned on September twenty-eighth 
That spnng and summer we followed much the usual 
roiittne on leaving Washington when the childrens schools 
, dosed — first to Hyde Park and then, instead of going to 
' Campobello, I took the children to Fairhaven in July 1 de- 
cided to be a Utile mote in Washington, so after settling the 
children and nurses I yoined my husband on July aSih in 
Wavhmgion A nice hot time and the street m front of our 
house po^itwely sizdcd in the sun, but 1 had the satisfaction 
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knowing that Mrs Charles Hamlin who had a finehcach 
Mattapojsctt, near Fajjhaien tias Jetting the children 
the there and spend a good part of e\er} daj j 

My Gn WDMOTHEit s Death 
This same spring manj of us c&dized that my Grand 
other Hall tras failing and on August 14th %\ord came 
lat she had died at her home in Tivoli where she would 
ive iwsJied to be I ivas in Washington and Franklin and 
went On to Tnoh to help my aunts in the last few things 
:at could be done 

hly grandmother had been detoted to her own cliildrcn 
id she treated my brother and mjself more like her cliildren 
an her grandchildren Her interest had alwavs been cen 
red in her family and even my children her great grand 
iildren were never forgotten b> her I used to take them 
see her in her little apartment in Gramcrcy Square dunng 
c last >ears of her life and she always had a toy or a game 
r them to play with She always expwed Mrs Winter her 
mpanion or her Irish maid A/oHy, to hate some pameulsr 
,Jt which would please them 

1 think as my grandmother grew older she developed a 
ronger character and there was ceitainly no sign of weak 
ss in her hanging up of m> brother and mvscif With her 
m children however she was obstinate m certain things 
It her love clouded her judgment and particularly as a 
ung woman the responsibilities thrust upon her without 
j preparation were liw great and she was not strong 
ough to cope with her young and growing family in an 
lequate way Her life was a sad one in many wavs and yet 
o>c who were closest to her irtoumed her deeply and sin 
rely when she died and perhaps that is more than many i f ^ 
can expect 

I wondered then and 1 wonder novv if her life Ind been a 
dc less centered m her family group if tint family group 
ght not have been a gnat deal Ktttr off If she had liad 
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some kind of life of her own, whit would ha\c been the tc 
suit? I think I remember that when she was >ounB she 
pimtcd rather well Could she hate developed that talent? 1 
know that when she w’as j’oung site might hav e had friends of 
her own might even have mamed again Would she have 
been happier and would her children have been better off? 
She was not the kind of person who would have made a career 
mdcpendcntl>, but she was the kind of woman who needed a 
mans protection Her willingness to be subsement to her 
children isolated her, whether ihey realized it or not and it 
might have been fat better, for her bojs at least, had she in 
sisted on bnnging more disaplmc into thcit lives simply by 
having a life of her own 

Mj grandmother s life had a considerable effect on me, for 
even when I was young I determined that 1 would never be 
dependent on mv children by allowing all m> interests to 
center m them The conviction has grown through the years 
. In watching the lives of those around her I have fell that It 
might have been well In their jouth if they had not been able 
to count on her devotion and her presence whenever they 
needed her 

Up to a certain point it is good for us to know that there 
are people m the world who will give us love and unques 
tioned lojalij to the limit of their abilitj I doubt however, 
if It IS good for us to feel assured of this without the accom 
panjing ohhgnlion of hanng to justify this devotion hy our 
behav lor 

My grandmother could judge others but never her ovvti 
children She seemed to be able to wipe their faults out of her 
consciousness and to let them begin after each failure with a 
clem shte Her gratitude for their affection was something 
^ almost pathetic and shovvTd how little else she had in life It 
IS bard sometimes to realize what factors in our expenence 
bwe influenced out development, but 1 aiu sure that toy 
grandmoihex s life has been a great factor in determining 
some of mv reactions to life 
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Immcdntely after tlic funeral Franklin and I left for Fair 
haven and reached there Idle at night in order to haie the 
next day, which was little Franklin Juniors birthday Viith 
our son I stayed on with the children while Franklin re- 
turned to Washington He came up again for the following 
Sunday 

On yiugust 28th I moved Elhort Frankhn Junior and 
John and their nurses back to Hyde Park and on September 
Grst I went back to Washington with Franklin 

As I go over lhe<e years I find that I did a great deal of 
traveling back and forth faking fhe children from one place 
10 another Frankljn did even more than J did We evidently 
thought very little of a tnp from Washington to Hyde Park 
and I find that X joumeved back to Hyde Park on the tenth 
of September to take Anna to Herkimer to stay with my 
aunt Mrs Doughs Robinson Frankim with a njvif a de 
came up to Herkimer on ibe fourteenth m order to speak on 
the following day in Utica New York This must have been 
1 county fair I imagine for I noted in my diary that one of 
the speakers failed to hold the peoples attention because the 
contest to cl mb the greased pole was going on and that 
proved a successful counterattraction 

On the thirtieth of September J look Anna and lames and 
' Elliott back to Washington to start school on the first of 
October and that very night Frankhn and 1 returned to New 
^ork and to Hyde Park the next dav We were leaving 
Tranklm Junior and John and their nurse at 1 fjde Park with 
my mother m law hence this constant moving backward and 
forward The following Sunday we took the midnight back 
to Washington 

About the eighteenth of October Franklin left Hyde Park 
and joinwl Livy Davis and Dick Byrd in Boston andtlicv ' 
proceeded to New Brunswick on a hunting trip I dn uled my 
time between the babies it Hyde Park and the children in 
Washington and judging from rov diary I was considerably 
tom as to where I should he the greater part of the time 
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Ro\ ALTV AND OniERS IN WaSIIINGTOV 
On Octolici a8ih I \\em lo xht Vtousc of Repiescntativcs 
•ben tlic King and Queen of the Bclgnns and the CrouTt 
‘tmee weic tecen cd there It \va$ an tnicresting occasion and 
nas particularly imprcs«cd by tfie soldierly bearing of the 
Mtig and the Queens graciousness 
Mj husband armed back from his hunung tnp m time to 
akc the usual trip doviti the Potomac with the roval party 
TianUin had usitcd them at the front and again on his tnp 
in igig and felt great admiration for them He had been 
much drawn to then daughter the Princess Mane Jose who 
reminded him of his own daughter Anna When we went 
to Mt Vernon mj husband was most anxious that the older 
children should meet the King and Queen We atianged that 
the children should motor down The road was not so good 
as It IS today hut they armed m ample time 1 had instructed 
• them xer> carefully telling Anna she must kiss the Queen s 
hand and curtsy and James that he must be sure to bow 
When ihcv finally did meet the King and Queen on the lawn 
at Mt Vernon they were so concerned wth their own be- 
havior that I think they forgot to reallv have a look at the 
faces of the King and Queen the first crowned heads they 
had ever seen 

I could not help feeling a little sorry (or the Ctowm Prince 
He was so very carefully waiched and his constant com 
panion was an army ofiicer many years older than himself 
U he was out of his parents sight for a few minutes theyuerc 
sure to inquire where he was There were no off the record” 
tnps or enterninments for this voung pnnee and we had 
glimpses of what it meant to be trained to be a king 

In October also I had my first contact with womens 
ort, nizations interested in working condiuons for women 
The International Congress for Women Workers with 
rtpre^entatues from nineteen nations met m Washington 
Because of the number of forei^ delegates to be present 
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tlicy tnccJ to find un\C5 nf CJmcrnmcnt ofTtcnls «ho could 
s|>eil foreign fingnagcs to attend various soaal functinas. 
and io Lil) I’olk and 1 went to tea one afternoon I liked all 
iTie women wliom I met \crv mucfi indeed, but 1 had no 
ule i iiow much more 1 was going to sec of them in die future 

On Noxember loth 1919 the Pnnee of \Vafes later King 
Lihvird VIII omxcd m tlm countr> and there was 
die usual UTCJth la) mg at Mt Vernon, and we met the >-oung 
Prince at scxcnl formal dinners 1 shall ncset forget how 1 
miritled at the cast with which he conxersetf with older 
fitoplc Ills usual ncn,hbor5 ot dinner were the Vice-Presi 
dents svifc, Mrs Marsliall, and Mrs Lansing wife of the 
bvcretary of State He did, how-eser manage to break aw3> 
nd go to some dances with )Ounget people when formal 
odicul things were oxer 

There xvas great e\citeracnt in ni> household, because I 
had txs-o Brjcwh subjects, a goxemess and a nurse, and the} 
longed to see the Prmcc and perhaps shake hands with hinu ' 
M} Enghshnurse, Ada Jarvis, and my Scotcli goxemess Miss 
Dspeth Connachie, finally achiexcd their hearts desire Tire 
nppottunu} came for them x^ben it xtas arranged that the 
i’nncc of Wales should smrt early one mornta^ for Annap- 
olis by a speaal electric crun My husband was to accompan} 
him. together xvith x inoris other ofRaals and the} were all 
to meet at the station at nine o clock 

Franklm took >n the car xvjtb brni our joungesr son, John, 
and the two exated Bmishers The> armed in plenty of 
nme Connie, as we called her with \da. stood behind Frank 
Im and John John was barely able to reach his fathers cane, 
hut he clung ton with all his might When the voung Pnnee 
came and made the round of officials John was introduced 
and then ray husband asked if two of the Princes loj-al sub- 
jects might also shake hands xvith him They came forward 
and had the ihnll of then bxes 

Lord Edward Grey had come mer that autumn to take up 
the xxork at the British Embassy for a short time He xtas al 
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BK»t blind and uas being treated by Doctor Wibncr, our 
' cje cloaot Lord Grey had insisted that he could not 
tabe o\er the responsibility of this office unless his old friend 
and colleague, Sir William TjrtcU, came with him and so 
this delightful pair spent a few months m this country 
On account of Sir Cduard Grey s affection for Uncle Ted, 
he name of Roose\eh was a hey to bis affections and we saw 
I good deal of him 

We imucd Sit Edward Grey and Sit William TytreU to 
aaie their Cbnstmas dinner ivitli us and attend our Christ 
Bias tree, out only other guests being my husbands mother 
and, as usual, Louis 1 lowe and his fanul) He was of English 
descent and alw’ays got on well with our English cousins 
They accepted, much to out )oy 
Alice Longw-orth, Mrs Leavitt, my Grandmother Roose- 
teU’s old Encnd, and Miss Spnng who was now wnth her 
most of the ume, came over to )om us for our Christmas 
^party Everything went very well until I noticed that James 
seemed very quiet When I went over and put my hand on 
his forehead, I discovered that he was not only quiet but 
very hoi I took him upstairs and isolated him m a spate room 
The party went on and everyone went home, and then I dis 
covered that James had German measles 
When I later telephoned Sir Edw'atd Grey he remarked 
that he did not think he was subject to childish diseases 1 
think we were even fortunate enough not to give it to the 
Howe children If any of our other children had it at that 
' time. It vvas so light that v%c were entirely unconcerned 
I about it 
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Ov rrpmiAiiY 4tl», 152c I incncdatc rgram in W'nliitiptoo 
from »\f(rpin uliohsd Uxn atij\ in CJW^'^ 

iiij for wjme umc on licr ntitm to \cvv \orL hotJ 1 ilcn mYt 
an ol«l iiaWe on Ninih Street uliitlt hjd lx<n clone ctef 
mm a houw SJ»r mule the henite eJurmme as she ahta)^ 
did Imt as umi il she rould not nuLe life in it an nutter 
I iemcinl«er on one occasion koior to sec her and having the 
tlooropinrv] ii> (lie j-ounRot |,trl Cilixn vvlio told nie that 
tlifv had no nntd jnd tint site was doing ever) thing as best 
jlie fould— at the i^e of nmc I tbml’ For the pracJiral things 
of life Ptnsie Ind no pFt but she still had oil her ciiarm and 
tnuth of her beaut) and her sped fell on ever) one who came 
m Cnnttct with her 

Tilt VMfc I teecned stated simply that the house hnd 
btirnc*d and Pussac and the two little >.irls had dic'd in it I 
rcilucd wliai a tragecly this vv'ould be to Forbes and took the 
tiCT-t trjin to *Neiv Yorl geltmg there before Maude Gray 
could get down from Foriland Maine It was one of those 
horrors I cm hatdl) bear to fhitik of and ir madt a deep and 
indelible impression on me To this <la> I cannot bear an> 
funeral parlor 

New York was enveloped in a blizzard and while juu 
could still manage to get up or down town getting across 
trmn was praciicaJly impossible so from m)f mothcrin laws 
house on Sixty fifth Street 1 walled across Central Park on -y 
necc-sary errands several limes Fmall) al] the details were 
arranged and a sad Imie group went up to Tivoli and placed 
the three bodies in the vault where the summer before, we 
had laid my grandmother I could not liclp bemg deioujJy 
»34 
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NOMINATION FOB VICE PRESIDENT 


In June, 1910, my husband uent out to the San rnnci' 
Con\enuon of the Democratic National Parts am! I took I 
children to CampobeHo white he svas off on this trip I w 
cjiuetl) in Campobcllo when I rcccjsed a telegram swu 
that ms husband had been nominated as candid ite for \ ic 
Frcsidcnl to run ssith Afr James M Cox, svho sstjs r? 
Democratic nominee for Prcsnlcnt Sceretars Daniels ssirf 
me as follow's to Washington and the ssirc svas forssjrdwl t 
me at Campobcllo 

SSASlUNCrrON JtlLS 7 19JO ICCOAM 
\tns rnA.Sh.uy o nooscsetT 

CAStroBEU^ NB 

IT SSOULD IISSE OONC KHIB ItrAflT GOOD TO JIASC SEES Tiff 

spovTAsrous Aivn rvwiMSMSTic Tninint «*Am wtirN 
mANRuv WAS NoMivATxn iivANistotfSLS Eon SIC*, mrst 
nevT Tonsv stop Acetpr jur cosen-STt/tATfONS avo ctst rr 
JNCS STOP SSTtX sou PC COOO 1 N<Hinj| T« SEND hW CONt ttST 
iimttons ANti cnrrTtNCS also to tits motiilh as i do sot 
Kvrm ifCR AUpntsf 

josEPmis nsNTrui 

I am sure that I ss^as Did for mr buiband it ncier 
wutted to me to be much rxittrd 1 had come to arerp* tbr 
faa that public senwc m> huiKindi j^rtat inicint ard 
1 aUsasT iri^ to male the nreosary farm]) aj);i}i’nsmtj 
can I cani«l on tbr ihiMrrns lues and mr own at calm’s 
a* could }k. aod Hhlit I was alway, , of the puWic 
a cur hsTi still 1 fell dcodird and objcctisr « tlvsmb I 
ssTJc lor kmc at u mn>n<- rhe* Idr Tins scsttis t 1 asr K 
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3it'.c<l wih me ilowTi to ilic prrwnt di)% \ I'annot qiiiir 
■^be It, but i[ is a? tbouj^U joulueJ uui U\cs, one of ^wir > 
n and the otber v.bkh lo the ciraimstances liiat 

torround j-ou. 

^ My husband stopped to sec Mr. Cox on the svay home, 
"odi o{ them latct %Kiicd President Woodrow Wilson, pic 
^ratoi)’ to laying the plans for the hsucs which svould lx* 
wt'ht out in the tnmpaign. h was decided ih.st the Lesgtu' 

Jt Nations should be the main issue. 

My husband sent me woid that hn notibcniion would take 
place at I Ijdc Path and to hnng Anna and James down from 
Campobcllo for the occasion, and to arrange to go back to 
Washington for a few days and then start West to attend Mr 
Cox’s notification at Dayton, Ohio, i was to take Anna on 
this trip and send James hack to Campobcllo with his grand 
mother. 

This notification meeting was the first really mammoth 
meeting to be held at Hyde Park Tliw gathenng was the 
predecessor of many others, but 1 sympathized with mt 
motherdn law when I saw her lawn being trampled by horded 
of people. My admiration for her has grown through the 
years as I’sc realized how many poliitcal guests she has had to 
entertain in her house, where for so m.iny years only famiU 
and friends were recewed. The fnends s\cre chosen with 
great discrimination and mutations were never lightly giien 
by my husband's father and mother to their home. Mrs 
HooseveU has, however, been quite remarkable about this 
plunge inU) the national political picture and has made the 
necessary adjustments in her life in a remarkable way. 

Mr. Henry Morgentbau, Jr., now Secretary of the Treas- 
,^ry, and the committee of Hyde Park and Poughkeepsie 
i”lnencl$ arranged the details of Franklin's home-coming and 
h»5 notification. 

Anna and 1 went with Franklin to Washington for a few 
day^ of terrible heat. Wlule there 1 made tlie arrangement' 
, for gwing^up. the house and Franklin. resigjK'thfis.Assisian 
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Sccretirj of the Na\7, and that penod of our life m Wash- 
ington wisotcr 

^Vc proceeded on to Dijron Ohio, and attended a 
delightful luncheon at Mr Coys house \Yhich was chana 
ingl) situited There followed a \er> colorful cerciooni 
Anms firsit excursion into a real political gathering «as 
a success Sheuaspruty her light golden hair uhichatlhat 
time was long attracted a good deal of attention and e%er>'' 
one vt-as as kind to her as could be For her the day was oi'et 
far too quickly 

Franklin returned with us to Carapobello for a brief rest 
and then started a strenuous campaign I staged with the 
children got James ready for school and took him to Grown 
an late September He seemed to me very >oung and tei> 
loneh when I left him hut it was a tradition in the family 
that DQ}$ must go to boarding school when they reached the 
age of twehe and James would be thirteen the following 
December so of course tve had to rend him I neier thought- 
to rebel then but now it seems to roe too ludicrous to have 
been bound by so many conventions I unpacked his trunk 
saw Jus cubicle was m order met some of the masters said 
goodbye to Mr and Mrs Endicoit Peabody the heads of the 
school and finally said goodbj-e to James and iv-ent back fo 
I lyde Paxk- 

My First Campaign Trip 

I d d not stay there however but started immediatel) on 
the last campaign tup with my husband a four week tnp 
which look us out as far as Colorado. J was the only woman 
on the car He had a pmaic car attached to different trams 
and on it were his seaclary Mr Omelher a joung man 
who did general seaetanal work Mr James Sullivan Louis J 
Howe Marvin McIntyTc who was m charge of the tram 
the working out of itineranes and so on Tom Ly-nch our 
old friend from Poughkeepsie who acted as disburs ng ofE 
paying all bills and so on and Stanley Prcnosil who 
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tbeonU newspaperman assigned conUmitius\> to ctntr 
^ ibesice-presidential nndidjte * 

I bad nescT had an) contacts widt the nessspaper people 
*■, ^ grandmother liad tau^^u me that a ss'oman's 

pVe was not in. tlie public e)c, and that had clung to m<- all 
raraugh the Washington jears U nesci occurred to me to 
more than ansvstr through m> sccrctat) an) questions 
bt the teportets asked about soaal events I ga\c as Uttle 
Information as possible feeling that that was the only right 
‘■utude toward any nw’spapet people where a woman and 
ler home were concerned 

But the year^had taught me a cciiain ad iptibility to cir 
cumsianccs and I did tecene an intensive education on this 
^np and Louts llowe played a great part in this education 
from that time on Ever since die Albany days he had been 
a very intimate friend and co-worker of my husbands At 
times I tesemed this intimacy and at this tirpe I was very sure 
jpf my owm judgment about people I frequenily tried to in 
*fluence those ibout me and there were occasions when 1 
thought that Louis Howes influence and mine where my 
husband was concerned had dashed and I was of course 
sum that I was nght 

Louis was eniiidy indifferent to his appearance he not 
only neglected his clothes but gave the impression at times 
that dcanliness was not of particular interest to him Tlie fact 
that he had rather cxiroordmary eyes and a fine mind I was 


fool LnoUfah not to have discovered as yet and it was by the 
externals alone that I had judged him m our assoaation pnor 
to this trip 

In later years 1 learned that be had always liked me and 
ihouglit 1 Was worih educating and for that reason he made 
^an effort on this tnp lo get to know me He did it very clev 
crly He knew dial I was somewhat bewildered by some of 
die thmt^ ibat were expected of me as a candidates wafe I 
never before had spent my days going on and off platforms 
lUtemng ipparenily vntb rapt attention to much ihc same 
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speech, looking pleased at seeing people no matt<n- hon tit* 
J v\as 5r greeting complete strangers «ith effusion 

Being a sensitive person, hoais kneu ihit I uas intcre<to 
in the neis sights and the nen scenery, but that being tb 
onlj woman was at times rather embarrassing The new"s 
paper fraternity was not so familiar to me at that time as i 
wis to become m hlcr years and 1 was a little afraid of »t 
Largely because of Louis I (owes ear)} interpretation of tic 
standards and ethics of the ncwspnptr business I came to 
look with interest and conTidencc on the WTiling frjtcmitJ’ 
and gamed a hking for it ssfiich f hue neier ton 

M) husbmd ui$ busy most of ihe <h\ uben not ?mwlly 
out on the phtform of the car or at mettmgs m the s-inous 
cities where wc stoppstl I le Ind speeches to write, letters *® 
answer and policies lodisaiss In the erinings after ihcv p>t 
Ixtck to the inin all the men sat together in the end of the 
car and discu'seii the e\pcntt»ces of the dn from their 
s irious points of skss and the ctmp.i'go m Rtmeral ftam tlte 
point of new of wliar news m»gbr be coming fn fn m ms'S 
papers and disp itches 

I requenil) for rcUsition ibrj «t3nwi to pli} o cinJ pimi , 
which wxin on until hlr I wss siill a Piinian thought thc) 
were nn extremeh fud exami Ic and was ae times >er\ much 
annoyed with my htfibami for not vtnionin^ fits strength 
bj goini, to hnl LitlJrshd I rsalirem ih*«r davs how much be 
retejsxxl through tlir*e emuasts arnl In w impossil lr it w-oul ! 
i»a\e been for lum after ihe kind « { d4\s lie w is putting in 
tototo sleep plat idly 

On one llunR alone I ihmk | p,, K,bl^ Uomeo 

the jvrtcT on our car was studsm). fi r the mmlstf} mil «f 
i* >ss was called upon l. lerxl h» pdle when cpirs-kni cf 
accuracy m <}UO mg (he insolm) P r p. r > 

linn slept in the end ci ihr tat vsIk-ic the mai tallo! nml 
could ^er go to M itmd thrs d d I ut i either he n r ihre 
seemesi to mmd while I fmsrd SHpcf}’u«»udv and oiiltr u^ 
l<SlI) 
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LouH ilowe tegan lo brcaV down m) antagonism b> oc 
ally knocking at tny stateioom doot and asking if he 
gkt di^ss a speech with me 1 was flattered and before 
'^g 1 found myscU discussing a wide range of subjects I 
•g^ to he able to understand some of our newspaper 
'ctnrcn,'' and to look upon them as friends instead of cn 
nies 

Stephen Eailj had been borrowed from the Associated 
less, and he acted in a personal capacity ns advance man for 
Kis trip and went ahead of us for publicity purposes He 
inly now and then joined us on the Main but was always in 
:lose touch All these men were to become very good friends 
if mine in the future. 

NVest Virginia was our first stamping ground, and here 
lietta Jewell Brown, now Mrs. Miller joined us and made 
some speeches with my husband We had i meal with Mr 
Clarence Watson, but 1 was not sufficiently com ersant wuh 
oUiics to know very much about the people whom vve met 
thought Izetia Jewell quite remarkable because she was 
ble to make a political speech, and her charm and beauty 
mpressed me very much 

iVhile we were still only a few days out we received a 
wire from Groton School that James had gone to the m 
firmary with what seemed to be a digestive disturbance 1 
was all ptep.«ed to return home, for up to this time the chil 
dren had always been my first consideration However, a 
Wire came from my mother inlaw stating that she was going 
to Groton, and so my husband suggested that I wait until 1 
hear from her ogam She wired again shortly that she had 
taken James to Boston and that he was much improvevl and 
seemed to base a case of nervous indigestion She took him 
l^home for a few days to Vlyde Park and then returned him to 
school quite well again 

1 bs illness, 1 think, was brought on hy the difficulty of ad 
jmtment to bnardmg-sdiool life, end by real homesickness 
which he suppressed valiantly He had a very hard first year 
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school for his prepaniQon was not sufficiently good for 
‘.tandarcls of the school and it took him seieral veirs rcalh 
to make up his deficiencies He soon became popular 
the boys however loved the routine and got on well with 
the masters By his second year he felt that he had a place m 
the school , 

This was the fust time I e\cr remember not being on hatio 
if one of the children ivas ill and it was lerj bird for mw 
but It was probably a very good thing for the children to 
learn that they could not always be my first consideration 
Tliar trip had many amusing incidents and as the new^ 
papermen and I became more fnendlv they helped me '' 
i,reat deal to see the humorous side Thev vwjuld stand at the 
back of the hall when FianUin was making the same speech 
tor the umpty umpth time and make faces at me trying to 
break op die apparent interest ivith tvhich I was listening 
When I followed my husband down die aisle and the ladies 
crowded around him and exclaimed over his looks and charm '* 
dic> would get behind me and ask if I wasni jealous 
I sjw a great deal of out countiy on this trip which I had 
never seen before though I had not begun to look at the 
tountryside or the people mth the same keenness which llie 
1 nowltfdge of many social problems brought me in the future 
still 2 w-as thr lied by new scenery and the sire of my own 
country with iLs potential power was gndually dawning 
upin me 

Wt ended this inp very uearv for four weeks is a Jong 
t me to be on the rend but when we fLachtd Buffalo New 
^ork I who had ncitr seen \i3garj Fails insisted on seeing 
them Tliough my husband went to Jamestown New \ork 
fir political mcLtings I look the diy off and Louis Howe 
went SMth me to iSiagaro Tails 
One of the standing yokes of that campaign Ins always 
h -en a reference to the day in Jamestown and cert nn photo 
graphs which were taken of ItncK ladies who scrvtd lunch 
cJti for my husbancl and whoworsluppcd at his slmne lie li« 
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w stanijt much leasing from the test of the pan> about 
' particular day* 

first ties’, of Niagara Talk was aU that I had lioped u 
'ciuJd be, a really great sensation Louts protcd to be a \ cry 
pieasam person with whom to sight see, silent wlicn 1 v. ishcrl 
to be silent and full of information on many things of which 
1 wicw nothing 1 ihinV one of Louis groat bonds with my 
husband was the fact that both of them had such a fund of 
general mtormanon and had done so much reading on van 
ous subjects They had apparently retained all the knowledge 
'Abich ihe\ hid acquit^ through boohs or trasel or from 
any other source 

It was unpossible, of course to malce any arrangements for 
the children Out house in New \otk was stiU rented for 
another year to Mr and Mrs Thomas W Lament, and so 
we decided that whatever happened u would be better for 
Anna and Uhott to spend the winter at Hyde Park 1 went 
to Vassal College to find a tutor to take over their schooling 
A teiy charming gul Jean Sherwood was recommend^ 
and we all liked her so much that she came to us that autumn 
and spent the entire winter with the two children at Hyde 
Paik 

It still remained a question as to what would happen to 
the test of us in case of either election or defeat, hut most of 
us were fairly sure that defeat was in store Even then I was 
beginning to wonder what the point was of these long cam 
paign tnps when the majonty of people who came to heat 
you were adberenls of your own party Only noiv and then 
would a heckler appear m the au^ence and he was usually 
the type who could never be changed from the opposition 
.point of View 

I sliJl think campaign tnps by anyone except the presi 
dcnual candidates themselves ate of little value The radio 
reaches of course an audience which never used to be 
reached m the old days, and the reasonable element of our 
cinacnry, which votes according to its convictions and not 
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on party lines is now largely a radio audience In 1920 
Ct^r, the /<ind of campaign my husband mllde wtis conadtW 
ft-asonabJc 

Come what might we had to li\e somewhere and my liuj 
band would probably go to work somewhere He had a! 
ready made arrangements to resume the practice of fav\ Tin 
old firm of Marvin Hooker & Roosexelt had ended with 
n Jr and Jte decided to form a partnership mth CreniiH' 
Emmet and Langdon Mamn under the firm mme cl 
Emmet Marvin & Roosetelt 

The election was an overwhelming defeat which was to 
o-pted very philosophicallj b) my Inisbind who had been 
completely prepared for the result In this campaign I hat 
taken no active part in the work at headquarters but I hat 
been in once or twice and had met my husband s ofTcc man 
iL^r Mr Charles McCartbj Mr McCarth> had a wiinil 
Secretary dunng the campaign Miss Mirtuenfc Lc Hand 
It was through this assooauon that she h/sr rami- to rn> hus 
band as a secretarj and she has remained with him as hi« 
private secretary evxr since 

Before lie settled down to work mj husband dec/detl tn 
go with my brother on a sliort Jiimtmc tnp m Li uishtu A 
fnend of llalls Mr Conover whom he bid known dunng 
ihe wartime uviation days undertook to make at! the arrangt*- 
menu Mr and Mrs Conover wca dc/ii,litful hosls Mv 
husband brought home much s,3me and lairr ihca nrni-ni 
sime very lovely mink skins wliicii wtrt madi, up into fur 
nwkpicccs for me and vam us otluc members of the fjmilv 
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BACK TO WORK IN NEW YORK 


Christmas and we all enjoyed it at 
uHjde ParV, that year Tlien work began in earnest m New 
i loiK We all stayed with my mother m law that is to say 
f the two Noungest boys and theit nutse stayed svith her all the 
' * nic I spent {torn Monday to Thursday in Ne%v York and 
hem Thursday to Monday jn Hyde Park every week with 
^ntia and Elhott and Mws Sherwood Franklm usually came 
Upon Friday ahernormor Saturday and left on Sunday night 
t>t verv early Monday morning 

FianUm ]uniot began at the BueWey School I took him 
to be examined and was seriously troubled because they 
t\«ughi he was not up to normal I walked home with him 
^alitr the examinations and asked him why he had not an 
svvertd any of the questions which 1 knew he could answer 
quite well Shades of my own mother’ His answer was I 
uu not want to go to school and 1 thought i( I didnt answet 
the questions I wouldnt hare to go' Which shows that 
tests cannot always be relied on as a measure of a child s 
intelligence Once in school however he did very well and 
thev assured roc at the end ot a week that he was rather above 
the awngt in imclhgcncc 

John felt badly at not being able to go to school with 
franUin Junior so we found a little class which met jusi 
anoss the streti in Miss Hewitt s School and sent him for tha' 
wmttr so that he need not feel mfenot to his brother 
’F' This was tilt first time since m> mamage that 1 had spen 
vrrv long ptnod in sorocfaodv elses house and had had m 
1 ousckccpitiR to di Many women feci the burden of houM 
Vi-epinC and hke to get away from it but it had ncv-ct been 
burdviv to Ric — perhaps bccauwl never had cither theabiht 
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or the iiercvsicj lor damp the nwniisJ tfrtri, I h'sJ hcwme a 

sol'd e;<«.utne ^^l)Ich made housclrtping srem t^a^) 

TifE BunDiNO or a Life of Mv Ows 


I did not lix>k fomard to a winter of four da\s iti New 
\ork with nolhins but tci$ and funcbcons and dinners ^ 
{ ifee up my time The \»ar had made that sctm on impossible 
n ode of lump so I mapped out i schedule for mv’sdf i de- 
tided that I wTiuld Itnm to cook and I found an cx-coo^ 
now married who had an apartment of her own and f went 
twi'tt a week and cooked an entire meaJ which I left with 
} er for hu hnnly Jo CTMioae. J also aircndpd a hussnerS 
st.hool and took a course m lypewntinq and shorthand ciet) 
tby that I was in IScw York- 

Before I had been in iNew \ork man) days I was visited hj 
Mrs Frank Vandcdip svhouasarthattimcchairnMftofthe 
League of W'omen Voters for Kesv ^ork State She asked 
if 1 would join the board and be responsible for reports on 4 
national legislation I e-xplamed that 1 had had little or no ‘ 
contact m Washington with national legislation that I had 
listened a great deal to the talk dm went on around mev and 
that I would be mreresr^ but doubted mv ability to do this 
work Mrs Vanderlip said she was sure that i had absorbed 
more than most of the New York members of the board 
kness and that I would have the assistance of a very able 
woman lawyer Miss Elizabeth Read She would take the 
Conqressional Record through it and mark the bills 
which she thought were of interest to the league send for 
them ond even assist me to understand them if I required any 
assistance 


With this assurance:, I finally agreed that I would attempt 
to do the work I deoded that I would go to Miss Reads '' 
offire one morning a week and devote that time to the studv " 
of legisbtion and bnng home the bilh that needed further 
study before I WTOte my monthly reports 
I W! very humble and a-n, imidequate to the job tthin I 


1 
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tJTCsemed m>seU to LUzabcth T\cad, but I liVed bcr at 
and she gate me a sense oF confidence It tvas the begin- 
S of a friendship tviih her and with her fnend, ^llss 
ttcr Lape, whicli was to be a lasting and w’atm friendship 
n then on Dizabeth and Esther had a small apartment 
ether Esther has a btiUiant mind and a dn\mg force, a 
id of nervous power Elizabeth seemed calmer, more prac* 
d and domestic, but 1 came to sec that hers was a been and 
djtical mind and in its way as brilliant as Esther’s I have 
■ )cars thought that Providence was particularly wise and 
seeing when it threw these two women together, for their 
its complement each other m a most extraordinary way 
om thcit association has come much good work which has 
am of real setMCe in a good many causes Gradually 1 thmV 
icy came to feel an affection and a eenam respect for me 
ccausc 1 was willing leaWy to work on these reports and not 
a expect them 10 do my work tor me 
. M) husband was working bard, he went occasionally to 
nen's dinners, and I remember many a pleasant evening 
:pent with Elizabeth and Esther in then little apartment 
Their standards of work ao<l their interests played a great 
patt m what might be called the intensive educaiioti of 
Eleanor Roosevelt during the next few seats 

My mother in law was dwnessed and felt that I was not 
ahvavs available, as \ bad been when 1 lived m New York 
before 1 joined ihe Monday Sewing Class of which she had 
always been 0 member It is now more of a social and char 
liable institution than an actual sewing group Some of the 
ladies still take home sewmg but most of them pav their dues 
ami give the work to women who need it The garments 
jinde are distnbutcd to chanty The ladies lunch together 
livery Mondav and enjoy one anothers company It pleased 
mv mother m law to have me wuh her and it gave us 3 defi 
niie civgag‘-w«^*'^ together once a week. 

1 htd long smcc ceased to be dependent on my rooihcr 
mlaw» attd the fact thai my cousin. Mis Parish, suffeici] 
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from a long illness, lasting scscral j’cars had made roe 
dependent on her I wrote fewerletters and asked few'erq 
tions and gate fewer confidents, for 1 had begun to tea 
tiiat in DJ} development 1 tvas dn/ung far afield from the 
inilucnces 1 do not mem to imply that I was the better 
this Far from it, but I was thinking things out for mi' 
and becoming an indixidual Had I neser done tius, perh 
I might base been saved some dilBciiIt experiences, but! hi 
never regretted even my mistakes They all added to : 
understanding of other human beings, and I came out in l 
end a more tojerani undemanding and charitable person 
has made life and the study of people more interesting th 
u could have been if 1 had remained in the convCTtwM 
I>3ttetn 

1 was back on one or two boanfs for chanties, such as t 
Dryson Day Nursery but I had developed an aversion 
serving on boards and having no personal contact witli actu 
work. I tried to seize whatever opportunities for actual co 
tact with people the nursery presented, but it was not vei 
sjusfactory 

Anna and Elliott loved tlicir winter in the country The 
had occasional diificultics with Ahss Sherwood which sli 
settled in i very satisfactory manner Elliott bmit quite 
wonderful dam on one of the little brooks that winter in th 
lower woods, and around it erected a village and farm H 
ixigan collecting flowers and tadpofes to put into the poo 
created by the dam This was the beginning of an interes 
which developed into aquariums and collections of all type 
of aquatic life taken from brooks and ponds dunng the fol 
lowing winter 

Ic w-as a very healthy winter for Anna and Eiliott but ir 
the late spring Miss Sherwood and Anna had an unfortunate 
acadent They were jumping in one of the biros and jumped 
into what they thought was a thick pile of hay and found it 
just a tlun layer over the floor Botli of them broke httlc 
bones m their feet and were laid up for a time 
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James Easter holida\ was spent large!) in Hvdc ParV 
was still set) much ahttlc gji! and quit^ content with 
le life she was Imng with Jew (nends except her brothers 
ler dogs and horses 


OUPTEH TWerfTY-ONn 

TRIAL BY TIRE 


Thc summer oE igzi found us all going to Campobcllo again 
and various visitors coming up tor short or long periods 
There was a certain amount o( infantile paralysis m some 
places again this summer, but it was not an epidemic par 
ticularly among children as u had been a fesv years before 
P My husband did not go up wnb us but came eatlv in 
August after we were settled bnnging quite a patty with 
him He did a great deal of navigating on Mi Van Lear 
BlacEs boat which he had joined on his way up the coast 
WhileMt Black and his party were with us wewcreqiute 
busy and spent days on the water fishing and doing all wc 
could to gwe them a pleasant lime M\ husband loved these 
waters and always wanted evecybody who came up to ap- 
preciate thc fact that they were ideal tor sailing and fishing 
Hie fishing is deep-sea fishing and rather uninteresting un 
less you go outside and into the Bay of Fundy or have the 
luck to do some casting rnto schools of fish as thev come in 
Everyone who comes up there is always interested m see- 
ing a weir sancd These weirs were built primarily to catch 
Averting which were largely ured as domestic sartlmcs Along 
line of posts wnth brush woven in and out leads out from the 
shore, then a arcle with an opening on either side of the 
utaighi line is built Thc fish that swim in schools are often 
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chastd by larger 15sh, the> stnlce the line and s^vim along U 
until the> find the opening and get inside die aide This 
circular part of the «eit has nets all around it 

Whenever fish are discovered in the vveit by the vvatchnian, 
he blows a horn and all the ovVners come teanng over with 
llieir fishing boats Frequently this is very early in the mom 
ing occasionally it is at night, when flares are used which 
makes it even more picturesque The nets around the weft 
ate drawn up from the bottom and of course the openings 
arc closed bj nets. TTie men go inside in rbeir Jmie boiis 
leaving the larger boats outside After they pull the net up 
they fill the boats with fish 

The men in their rubber boots sweaters and sou westers 
look like the pictures in the Bible stones and you cannot help 
thinking of how the apostles drew in their nets and brought 
their boats m laden with fish 

Mr Black had left and we were out sailing one afternoon 
rn die little Vireo which my husband had bought after giiing 
up the Half hioon, m order that the bovs might ftam to laif 
On our return trip we spied a forest fire and of course we 
had to make for shore at once and go fight the fire We 
reached home around four oclock and nn husband who 
had been complaining of feeling logv and tired for several 
days decided it would do him good to go in Foe a dip tn a 
land locked Jake called I-ake Clen Severn inside ilie beach 
on die other side of the island The children were delighted 
and they started away After their swim Franklin took a dip 
in the Day of Fundy and ran home 

U'hen they came m a good de^ of mail had atrivctl and 
m> husband sat around in his bathing suit which was not 
completely dry and looked at hts mail In 3 little while 
he began to complain that be feh a chill and decid^ he V! 
would not eat supper with us but would go to bed and get 
thoroughly warm He wanted to avoid catching cold 
In retrospect I realize be had had no real rest since the war 
Undoubtedly the hunting uip after the campaign had been 
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ittcnuous and no leal icst Plvmgvng back jnto 
5mcss bad not gucn bim any opporiunitj to relax and he 
probablj been going on his nerscs 
had Mrs. Louis Howe and K« small boj, Hartley, 
the house waih us Mr Howe amicd a hule later 
j 1 stajed in the Navy Department after my husband 
left to look after his papers and be of an^ assistance to 
^ inconung Assistant Secretary wbo happened to be Col 
^codote Hooseaelt. When Louis finally left the Naa’y Dc 
uitment he was considering an offer to go into business on 
^rather luaative salary and deaded lo take his holiday at 
>^nipQbello before be actually made up Kis mind 
Jean Sherwood and her mother Mrs Sidney Sherwood 
were also with us for Mrs Sbeixvood and 1 had become 
fnends while Jean was tutonng the children I had planned 
to go on a camping trip with the children who were old 
enough to go such elders as wanted to go and Captain 
Caldct who svas to take charge of the party He h^d long 
^n our friend both on the water and on shore during our 
summer stays on the island The amngemenis were well 
under way the tents and food on hand and we were to go 
up a certain met and reach some inland fishing grounds 
where there were small shacks ready for out use 
Thenextday howcier mv husband felt less ivcll He had 
quite a temperature and 1 seni for our faithful friend Doctor 
Dennett m Lubec Doctor Bennett thought my liusband had 
just an ordinary cold and I deaded that the best thing to do 
Was to get eaetybody else off on h»s camping tnp though I 
V3S sufiiciently worried not id consider going myself I put 
Vlrs Sherwood m charge and Mrs Howe went along to look 
iftcr her own small hoy 

1 The camping tnp lasted three days and by the time thev 
were back it was sety esident that my husbands legs were 
getting badly ■patalyred Doctor Bennett wanted a consulta 
Uon and we found that Doctor keen was in Bar Harbor 
Marne Tliough he svas an old man he readily agreed to come 
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over I3j now Mr Howe had am\ed and he went with Cap- 
tain Calder to meet Doctor Keen Doctor Keen decided that 
It was some form of paralysis but could not explain it My 
husbands lower legs by this time were pnnljzed 

For a little vihile he shotved no improiement The isys 
dngged on and the doaois lepi saving he must have a nurse 
but It was hard to get one so 1 Vqit on taking Care of him 
and slept on a couch in his room at night His tempenture 
at times was verv high« It requijed a certain amount of 
skilled nursing and I was thankful for every bit of training 
which Miss Spring had gnen me 

Finally m> husband s unde Mr Frederic Delano beeged 
us to have the well known infantile-paralysis doctor, Doctor 
Lovett come up from Newport He examined my hu'bind 
verv carefully and after consultauon he told me ft was m 
fantile paralysis 

1 was in a panic because besides mv own children vve had 
Mr Howes little boy with us I asked Doctor Lovett wha^ 
the chances were that some of the children would come down 
with It He calmly said that none of fhem probably would do 
so and that they were probably all immune since they were 
not already ill He idded that no one knew at that time how 
the disease was communicated He took the precaution to 
change all his gaiments when he went near his ovvn grand 
children after visiting a case but he thought it was an en 
Urely useless thing to do This was a great relief to me 

After Doctor Lovetts visit we finally got a nurse from 
New York called Miss Rockev but Doctor Lovett had been 
so flattering as to certain aspects of my husbands care not 
knowing that 1 had been the only nurse on the case that n 
was deaded that I should continue a certain amount of the j 
nursing This I did until we were finally able to move himT 
back to New York 

Mrs Howe and her hiile boy went home m September 
My mother in law came back from abroad and came up to 
see my husband and then returned to New York to get thing* 
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More Readjustments 

We finally reached New Yorl. and here again in\ hiishan 
Mas talken out of the car through the svindow and then talce 
up by ambulance to the Prcsbjtcnan Hospital I ha%e a fain 
recollection that some of his friends met him at the New Yor! 
station I think Tom L>*nch, George Draper, who was to h 
his doctor, and Ln-j Dasis were there In the ncJtt few ytar 
Ln7 was alwa\s most attemuc and thoughtful alwaj'S dom; 
the things which %ou would not expect a man to think ol 
doing 

There followed diys and weeks at the Presh^tenan ll<« 
piial Doctor Loictt came octasionall) but his joung asso- 
ciate Dr George Draper was in charge most of the tunc 

My brother I (all was now fixing m Schcncctadj with hit 
wife, bm he was working so hard lie nrely came to Nexv Voik 
and we saw xcry Imte of him lloxxtxcr a number of Trank 
lins fnencls xxerc xcry tailhful about xwiting liim Tlie chif 
drtn xxere all back at school and stopix-d in to sec him cw) 
dix xxith the exception of fames who xxas in Groton The 
time seemed endless but he actual)} came home hcfire 
Clinstmas 

Ihs moihct was really xcry remaiLthlc about ihw entire 
illnesv It must haxc been a most ternfit vtnun lor het and I 
amsiircthw out of sight she 'xept many hours biuwiiliall 
of m she xxas scry chicilul She hid h< wiser made up her 
mind that Frinklm sxa> gt mg to lie in mxalid for the rest of 
his hfe and tint he wvuht ictm in i lyde Park and hse there 
Her anxicts over hw grmral Itcalih s\-a$ so gnat that sl>e 
drsaded his miking anx cU n x\haiv>cscr 

Tliough Ftankhn sswin l>ed mint of the time Mws IV>clcy 
took chxrge of him owp in the aficrnoons. I hrn I hail to^ 
be «i home I le sx w ull and heasy to hft hut somehow U>th 
tf us manawd to learn to di> xxfiatcxer ssas necessary f-rJ 
scxirral weeks that w inter hix legs were p’acet! in pUstrt ta«* 

In rnJet to stretch the muscles and exerv tliy a little of d< 
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m chipped out at the back uhicli stretched tl'C muscles 
y tde bit moic Tins svas totiutc and he bore it svubout the 
complaint just as he bore his illness fror^ the ten 
’*^nning I neter but once have heard him stj an>lhms, 
Weiing on discouragement or bitterness That tv^s some 
•^rs later when he was debating whetlict to do something 
o'ch would cost considctaUe money and he icr^'arked that 
^ Supposed It was better to spend the monej on the chance 
hat he might not be quite such a helpless indit idual 
Inman) wa)s this was the most trying winter pf my entire 
de It was the small personal irritations as I looh back upon 
hem now which made Ule so difficult \ly mother in law 
thought we were tmng my husband and that he should be 
Kept completely quiet which made the discussions as to his 
cate somewhat acrimonious on occasion She aUsays thought 
that she understood what was best particularly where her 
cV.vXdkVta&cftwcfttwcd, tin's dotvwiTr/r^arq 

, I Fdt that if )ou placed a patient in a doctor s care you must at 
least follow out h\s suggestions and ireatment The house 
was not oietlarge and we were very crowded 
Miss Rockey had to haic a place to sit m the dayume My 
husbinds bedroom was in the back oE the house on the 
third floor because it was quieter there I had given mj 
daughter who was fifteen that winter the choice oF whether 
she would have ■> large room in the front on the third floor 
iihich she would be obliged to share with the nurse Miss 
hockey during the afternoon and earlj evenings or whether 
■he would take a small room on the fourth floor rear next to 
Dliotts room Tim she would have entireU to herself She 
chose the latter 

Mr Howe took the big room on the thud floor as he had 
Vome to live wuh us dunng the week because his wife could 
find no opattment in New 'iotk which was suitable to both 
theic needs and their purse Dunng the week ends he jour 
neyed to I’oughkctpvie where his wife and hule boy were 
installed In a house and his daushiet was at Vasvat College 
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He \ns donntonn most of the das at m} husbands olEce 

so the nurse couJd use his room undisturbed 

V\^c liad a conntcun^ door into a room in m} moilier m 
laws house on the fourth floor so the tun Jitde bojs an! 
thtir nurse hatJ those rooms Tht$ accounted for aU the bed 
rooms and left me iwth no room 1 slept on J bed w one o\ 
the little bo)s rooms J dressed tn mj husbands bathroom 
In ihe ^aytimt I iras too busy to need a room 

Various members of the family thought it their durv to 
criticize the arrangements which I had made but that never 
troubled me greativ for 1 realized ihai no one else could plan 
our very complicated daily lues 

Tlie boys soon became entirely oblnious of the fact that 
ibcir father had ever been ill B> spring he would sit on the 
floor with the little bovs in the library and ibej would plsj 
with him witliQut the slightest idea that he was nor able to 
do anything he wished to do in the wa> of roughhousing 
with them 

Anna however felt the strain of die overcrowded house 
and the atmosphere of anxiety I hod put her in hliss Chapin s 
School I canvassed several schools and decided that Miss 
Chapin had the kind of personality which would appeal to 
me I hoped the same relationship would grow up between 
Anna and Miss Chapin as I had wi^h Mile Souvestre I did 
not realize how set and rigid New York schools were and 
that the girl coming in from oufside would be looked upon 
by all the children as an outsider and could hardly be noticed 
by the reacheis. Anna was very unhappy though I did not 
realize it She felt compleielv lost and the different methods 
of teaclvng rather beiwldered her She Wed to bide her feel 
mgs by being rather devil mayore about her marks and her 
assoaauon with the other girls. J 

Someone had suggested to her that it was unfair that fhe*^ 
should have a little fourth floor room and Mr How-e should 
have the large room on the third floor front. Because of 
constant outside influences the situation grew m her mind to 
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to undersS EO'-B to he so eo™p"f 
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thought ot her as .A. Id It 0^17“'“* ''''= » oh.ld 

d.ir™taes7r .:n"he,7„“ ThlSTi'"* otr 
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had done so much tor them and rial?7 "’>’ ohtidten I 
managed etervihtna as tar as the h5LchoU?'’^''““8 e-d 
for so man) sears that it neser occumed eoncemed 

Kmes pamtj, lady ssnth a girl svhenTt ‘ho ttme 

her jour mnfidame It I had realized th.“ '">««o"t to male 
Anna and mvsclf seieral jeats of real not! ®ht base saved 
have her a great deal better ^ "ould 

har e been able to talk to me freely and 7“ *o ivould 
underst^ me and probably understood b have 

he was fighting against ^ father and all 

V ^s It was I am responsible for havine 
"Ihoppy time and rie can both of us be 17™ 7 “ "«»• un 
the fact that Snails the enure sttuanon en,"™’' Smteful tor 
one ofletnoon in the spring sshen I „ " “J "etves and 
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Elliott came in from school dasEed m to look at me and Ucd 
Mr Hon-e came in and med to find out uhat ivas the nWJier 
with me buthega\eit up as a bad job The twobttleboj: 
went off to bed and I sat on the sofa tn the sitting itJOtn 
sobbed and sobbed I could not go to dinner in tins condition 
Finally I found an empty room in nn mother in law s Iiouse 
ns she had moved to the country I locked the dexit and poured 
cold water on a towel and mopped my face I cventuall} 
pulled myself together for it requires an audience as a rule 
to keep on these emotional jags That is the one and onlj' 
time I e\ er remember in m> entire life has mg gone to pieces 
in tins particular manner From that time on I seemed to h^ie 
got nd of nerves and uncontrollable tears for never again 
have either of them bothered me 

The effect however was rather good on Anna because 
she began to straighten out. and at last she poured some of 
her troubles out and told me she knew she had been wrong 
and that I did love her and from that day to this our mutual 
understanding has constantly improved 

Today no one could ask for a better friend that I have in 
Anna or she has in me Perhaps because it grew slowly the 
bond between us is all the stroncer No one can tel) either of 
us anything about the other and though we might not al 
ivajs think alike or act alike we ahvavs respect each others 
motives and tliere is a type of sympathetic understanding 
betireen us which would make a real misundcrstandingqwtc 
impossible 

Doctor Draper felt very strongly that it was better for 
Franklin to make the effort to take an active part m life again 
and lead as far as jiossible a normal Jjfe with the normal 
interests which had always been his Even it it tired him it 
w’ls better for his general condition ^ 

Franklin the prenous Januarv had accepted an offer made 
by Mr Van Lear Black to become vice-president of the 
Fidelity and DejXKit Company of Baltimore in charge of 
the New York office and had worked there until his illness. 
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t^\o or three occasions s\ith a\oun?”"^ ^ t'lrown o^ 
nie considerably Her name « uoman who interest ^ 

-=!=^. - 'Sr ,-- i: 

whom I had first met m WashmlT'^ women 

Conference for Workme Women f„™,h,' ,'”'“"=>‘onal 

of them were tnierestcd m polmc and I ‘''“nv 

Mwon Diclerman was also ,„,ems,ed “ * that 

Ihiough m> acquaintance uiih \f 
her friend Nancs Cook \I,ss Cool ^'t^httman I met 
a luncheon to raise funds f„, lhe\v„me„‘^,'^' “ P"''* at 
Democrane St.le Committee I haj ^vision of ,he 
vets litnitetl extent my ,vo,l r„ ,he if'Oang on a 
Voters bm I had net ct done a„„hm of Women 

■talion before nor had I eter made a ™ P“'''‘aal organ 

JVithcnng.n mt life Occasionalh du„^r,h* ="> ='a»He 
tte had to gather our norkets loot tb„ . j of course 

tions bur that could not be confiJennl "^£1' 

I found inyself suddenly presiding at a 10 ^? ^ "’“’'"’S ' 
faintest idea of tehat 1 was gon^ to say m"), ‘’’o 
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organization ms reallj doing That was the btgtnmng of a 
warm and lasting fnendshjp with both Miss Dichennan and 
Miss Cook and through them I met Miss Harnet ^^1} Milh 
and Mr Caroline O Day and vi-ent to stork with the Demo- 
cratic women of New York State 

CiinjinEN Do Educate Tiu:m Parents 

We moved to H\de Park bag and baggage that summt 
jind we spent the w hole summer there c\cept for a short tim 
when I took the jounger children to Fairliaven for a chang 
of air and some sea bathing 1 did not even stay wih them al 
the lime but there 1 became conscious of the fact that I hat 
two young boys who had to learn to do the things that boy 
must do—swim and ride and camp I had never done anj ol 
these things I had ridden when I was a child and up to lh( 
ageoftwenfj butthatwasfarbchindme 1 had no confidence 
m my ability to do plijsml things at this time I could go intr 
the water with the bo>’* but I could not swim It began to 
dawn upon me thie if these two youngest bo)-s uere going 
to have a normal existence without a father to do these things 
with them f would have to become a good deal more com 
p inionabic and more of an all around pi rson than I had eirr 
been Iwfore 

I began by learning to drive a car I might as wtII own up 
at once that I bid two accidents 1 dmvc into the MOne pale 
post of the Ilyxle Park ivcnm because I iraxl to iiim while 
going too fast I baked the entire fiinily downhill off the 
moil and down a steep bank and came to a slop Kx-jum. f 
struck a tire whicli held us is I w is driving throut,h i uwkI 
ximJ to a picnic It wis purr luck that 1 did not ovcriurn the 
car and senously injure sonieonc lut in both ca'cs no one 
was butt I mm thin on 1 seemed thnni Ji sheer detcnnini'iini * 
to gun self-confidence and 1 Ivavc bad m further icridentt ' 
th High I kniKk on wv»x{ whcnrier I sav it 

/Ml that summer it Hi-de Park mj hushind sfruij’lid tod» 
a treat nurdxf of thing* which irould male it {»>wfh?c f if 
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“X’'cfcr," r* 

rt' " n’'“’8' >" Ae 'cat' r,h®’ 

»>'s- Thev had an English nunre svhn V 

Slnct Non 1 found for ,h''’' *™ well but 

in ’ V, l>ed ttr held ' ’°™8 Su.ss 

ton m this counm She came from nS,”"?' “'*'0' I»si 

She u as pretty and had a syondt’ i"'*’"' Ac 

dteit good quahnes learned how to hand^i? t 'Aed 

Jisaphne them She snjed «,th us untj "> 
0 boarding school We were desotedt he, and f fn"’ 
remember her \nth gratitude, though she has “'wafs 
Wsn count,, and we have no, sttert f n'' 

dr^‘L^“L7t^.f't%'cSfo!'ira'n'dtr“'’ < 

misemble little bo, than esen James had I "‘»c 
would settle down as James had done He7^ c '‘e 

pared in his wnrh. for he had had one yea, at . 1 ,*'!."" 
Schcol, where he had done ter, well He nas'j u Sucllm 
lions \Mthout anv comlmons Mv hones xL. exarnina 

he ne^ er reallj lo\ ed the school as JanS did ' ^O'vever 
WTien ne went back to New \ork and 
uas m New York, he folded an ordinai v 
routine He now had a chauffeur to lalff* “5‘°“sman s 
between his office and out house e%-erv da\ 

Through m> interest m the League of VV« 

Womens Trade Union League wd the 'Voters the* 

Committee, where novs I hid become State 

beginning to find the political contacts th« t ^ 

Louis wanted I 
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drove a car on election day and brought people to the jxjHs- 1 
began to learn a good deal about party politics m a small 
place It uas rather sordid in spots I work^ vviUi our count) 
comnuttee and our assoaate county chairwoman I saw bow 
people took money or its equivalent on- election day for then 
votes and how mudi of the party machiner) v^•as geared to 
crooked business On the oUtor hand 1 saw hard work and 
unselfish public ser\ ice and fine people in unexptaed places. 
I learned again that human beings arc seldom all good or all 
bad and that few human beings are incapable of rising to the 
heights now and then 

We were nd of a trained nurse and vve ncier treated m) 
husband as an insalid Anna had graduated to the large room 
and we were much less crowded with James and Clhoti at 
sdiool In Uie holidajs wc usually went to 1-I>de ParL Hie 
whole family relationship was simpler Anna continued to 
tell me about things wlmb upset her, and her trials and tribu- 
lations away from liome, and I was able more inicUigentlj to 
manage the t aneus dements of our cxisfcocv 

The boss at school had on the avenge one widem eacli 
autumn during the football season which would mcessitatc 
my hnnginglhcm home or taking them to a hospital for a short 
lime Wc Iiad of course a certain amount of ilinrw nmoni, 
the children at home but my liuslunds general bcilth w w 
ginxl and I had not been ill since John was liorn There v»as 
reallj no time for me to think of Ix-inj, d) Jn iwntrr roj 
husband li-id to go South so for i« • winters we hid i liouw. 
boat and cruised around the H nida w jurs 1 went down and 
si*cnl short penods with him and ih» was m> first RIlmp^c of 
ihc South in winter I hail ncutconsidcretl hn]idi)sin vnnier 
or escape from cold sscafhci an essemut pirt of living, and I 
1 >ol.rd upon il now as a nrtcMii) md not a pleasure 1 tries) 
Pvlung but hid no skill and no hick W'lsrn wt anchored al 
n gbt and the wind Mew it all sccncd eerie and menactnc 
irt me Tlie lieaui) tr^ the moon and tin. itan on!) a IJcd t j 
the strangeness of the dark walm *nd tlie ir ip!c vepetaixin 
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ttcets, rengested w„h traffic. 1 ^ busy 

■ «on the feat there or. or.e occasw „ t'''"® "■ 

‘tores or traffic rules ” ^ovvledgc of 

My FlttST PoLinCAt. WoilK 

|.taphe(l paper with which Mr Howe o ^ * tnimerv 

htlp We finally had « pnntcd 0 ^] .n aw' '7 “'““’"‘'He 
Pt) for Itself, I learned a great dUl about idv'ert*^* *° “ 

tjon and maVe up From Mr Hosve Uelrntd h“'”®’ 
dumn.) for the punter, and though he nS^^ ™ ??*'= = 
really capable of wnting the headlines 1 Iv, f was 

pasting and so on ’ P'”" 

Miss Qxik and hhss Dickcrman and I had beenm c 
■n just the way that Miss Lape and Miss Read mdTh 
first drawn together through the work wh“h we i,e 
together Tins is, 1 think, one of the most satisfacw 
making and keeping tnends "a\sof 

Many of my old friend, I saw lery little, beeause ih , , 
mote or less social li.cs 1 had dtop^ out of what is l'^ 
as soaety entirely, as we neset went out Now and 

wouldgo to the theater svithafriend, but my file ' 

fen E\er since the nat mv interest had j 

work, not m being a dilettante litradualk fr. J" 

■iind more inrcrcsrcd tn workers. ETndl. ■"'■re 

old assextates, nho nete busy domo a - m my 

nhonerc doing no job inaprofessnSiaU\rr^ but 

Slonh a friendship grew throuch all 
young couple who Ined tn Dowhess CountylNlrYolt'ww" 
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far from us — ^Mr and Mrs Hcnr> MorgcntHau Jr TTw 
U’cre jounget and perhaps for that reason wc did not at fir 
see so much of one another Wc had many interests m con 
mon in the county and hir Morgenthau and tny liusban 
were tbrosvn more and more togttber Mrs Morgenlha 
came eventually to work jn the womens division of th 
Democrauc State Committee and she and I grew graduall 
to have a worm affection for each other Good things ate a| 
the better for ripening slovvlj but today this friendship uiif 
Elinor and Henry hforgenthau is oni. of the things I pn < 
most highly 

During these years I also came ro know Mrs- Cornc CliJ}> 
man Can Mrs Raymond Brown Mrs. Louis Sbdt Mrs 
Henry Goddard Leach Lillim Wald Marv Sunkovitch 
injnv other vv-otnen who hid a great mOuenev on me To 
all of them I shall he deeply grateful always for opening up 
so many new avenues of thought and work. 

] found time that winter to go with Miss Dirkcrman ana 
Miss Cook to the Y W C /V to learn to swim him Diel 
erman did a great dcil Iwttcr than I did Mi« Cool never 
could manage to trust herself m water that « « above her 
W 3 JSI and 1 nnUred that at on wbaicvcr I did wwuld 
regiiin. a long pcno<l of praciicr and was quite content to 
find myself nllc If »«ini a few strokcv Dv spring 1 fell pro- 
pued to snrt In teaclilny, ilu Inns 

We began to find the weeken Is tatJier eomphcited an I 
cKcasionalJj 1 s*ent up lur the tirskcnd to Hixle Park with 
l)jc children hile i dnne a «.jr quite wvll n<nv I d d r ot 
vet tnist tny self in New \ork City mi we journey es! up ami 
shwnl'y tram 

SiinsTmmM. rot I vTiirn i 

1 made up mv mind that rtie cswi n^ summer I muit ralr" 
the voungesi l>o" on a camping trip etylinr up wi b , 
steels « CamjxiMfn. My nvifwt in law tvk Anna amJ 
James arvl Clark » o>i» n wb > wat i«.of,nR , > 


g Trial ly p„j, 

”“' verj goSlrf’' T™«> “d on Wl ',*'™ l 
“d w fevv cS '* ^ fo" POB and 1 ^ ’.5''' P'oduced 

/',:= «« 

toother trv-m, ^ ^y AusahU ‘^'"P'nRone 

Wa «opp,d m M™. , oojoymanB 

SsSit^SiSS* 

sisssisssss 

We tt-ent on to Quebec !«» r 

^.7"^ WUcJTT our tuo 

TO\cr them blandly stroUincbacL Uru’®^ **'”0 only to dis 

1 uas informed that they Ld oX ^ *ook therj to mil 

t\cre all there for ^8 *ai that nas uhat we 

I acquired a lote for this «« 

which I ha%e neaer lost W'e j^^'^jldosv of the rock" 

and proceeded on our way snend.^ri" shrine of St Anne 
8 a couple of nights m 
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the White Mountains WewcntiipMt Washmctonht th 
little cog railway and let the bo>< base the joy of chmbin 
another niouniain on iim burros backs Etenlwl} had gtea 
fun oier the burros e\cept Miss Cook Her burro Ij\ dowi 
e\cn few minutes and tncd to roll The ncytt night w< 
stijcd with Miss Mar\ Dewson it Gistme Maine, and th( 
boys and I shared a guc<l cottage dossn by the water Then 
to Cnmpobcllo which I hid not seen since m> husbands ih 
ness and which 1 found in spue of all our trials was still 
serene beautiful and cnjosablc 

Miss Dickermms sister came up with another parts and 
tbc} droie our car home and used our camping crjuipmcnt 
We took the train down, riirnmg our tisitmg bois bock to 
(heir fcspcetne famihe* and were home before the tnd 
August 

Must a Tamiu Hasca Pjvot? 


In the autumn of 1921 ms sister in bn Margirci s foiitih 
bih\ j little girl named ifter me was horn and one cienmi. 
ihc follovMng winter my brother appeared at tlie New \orI. 
liou<.c ami asked if 1 would pi out to iliniur with him. 1 
sinsetl that (his ssas no pleasure jwint and that he wanted to 
HU tnc alone 

\Vc wint our together and over n snnll restaur int talle 
uitli people ill iround uv ht loM tnc th it lie Ind dcuiJrd to 
gef 1) disorcc I kness what ihis swiuhl mean 10 the i imil>, all 
(f wliom hclicsed that when stu had made your Kd sn> 
lt.nl to he in It Ilmsescr I h d long ss ttihrd the t rrJaiirn 


ship vntli » constanil) grossing aniirts Ms biiwlrr At that 
itfnt. ssas stnjijg and imjwiicni ai (inio nithless rjuirimhan 
j [tr st anyr mr J had tsrr Xn ss-n and uiih a I riihani injiid 
Margirri imd 10 enter tnrnhis life and iimlcrslindlhcsaij nis 
iintlrrtalmps amj rr>p milditlrt sshich I c J J*kr»l sip l>jjf 
tl r tif^ h‘«J hr>un l> uisdcrstarx} ihriii hr Jus.* f. jjnd 

fCi'irjTil<tins as Jsc railed a tasnss r>/ Mrs. Sejnw*' 
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advnce was, Have something jou want to say, say it and sit 
down 

Under Mrs ODay, who was state -vice-chairman of the 
Democratic State Cbmnuttee I did a certain amount of or 
j,anization work each sumtnet among the Democratic women 
of the state I usually went with either Miss Dickerman or 
Miss Cook I paid my own travehngevpensesand so did Mrs 
ODay because money raising was hard for tlie women we 
felt e\erj e-^pense must be kept down Miss Cook did won 
dets of economical management All the w-ork among the 
women had been started by Miss Harriet May Mills, who foi 
many jears was the outstanding Democratic woman Jndcr 
of New York State Even after her retirement as vncc<li3ir 
mm of the state committee she alwavs responded to every 
call for assistance 1 was always glad of this experience be* 
cause I came to know my state the people who lived in 
and rural and urban conditions extremely well 


ciiArTEit TWomrTwo 

FRANKUNS RETURN TO POUTICS 


Sl^cc his illness my husband hid undertaken the prcsitltncy 
< f the Dt)) Saiut Foundation die prcsithnc) of the American 
Construction Council the chairmanship of (lit Atnciic^n 
Legion campaign and a number of other nonpohtical actiii 
Ihs only pohlical tffoit during those yenrs wis m (he 
summer of 1922 when lie helped 10 iKrsuide A 1 Smith to 
jyjngain for the governorship 

lie vvas entirely vvcll agimand hvwl a normvl hfe hi evciy 
. r^trated onlv by hb inabihiy to walk On the vvIkjIc 
lus general physical Condiuoa fmprovrd year bv year until 


went °^*^^‘^^'^vv3vxil> t r ^^"0 

« « least to loop "'*> «se c„l,o Tot 

and one little amn since Ins ,|i *' aa> lius 

•nuch esicited and had to be made”' A'lanusand 

'•ay I feat 1 j j* '"V aarcfulK and Louis sstj 

!lr '-''Co7t!lr"‘‘ "" '"----via*; 

VotrslrhiuTL" dIS* 

m> nate legislation and w-otl'^"''"" 

tne first time uhere the unm^ “"d 1 was^'“‘*^“* 
national conicntian I shonlv l 'vhen u r-, 

->- - >eS„“'-£g 

James was old enough to acn*^ t. ^ 

his father dunne the onfm P^S® and to he f»t i 
R=t the heat o'ktv ?„Trrr" P-^Plc uJiir' 

-■of the fact that it was fairl> ivell cIosLl F J sp,te 

had tal<en m a number of women ^ summer^ ?nd 
had not expected to haic themfnr^ upstate New York I 
but a. lea,. ,se „e,e ,„ 
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of the state committee also had rooms in a liotel, nlucli %\ere 

hospjtabl) open to the women at all times 

The Democratic Convention of 1924 
I heard rumors of all kinds of maneuvers and all the diflcr 
ent things that the men nere talking about drifted mj naj 
but most of the lime at the contention 1 sat and knittwl suf 
lered with the heat and wished it n-ould end 

At this convention 1 caught m> first glimpse of Will Rogers 
when he wandered by the box one di> and asked Knitting 
in the names of the future naims of the guillotine? I W* 
like sa^ng that 1 was almost rcad> to call ans pimishmtnt 
down on the heads of those who could not bring the comm 
tion to a dose 

Mrs 0D3> and I together gave 1 reception which 
supposed to he for New ^ork State delegates but it furnix! 
out to include delegates from min\ other states m the union 
In the mtdst of u sve got tsord lint Mrs ODa>s tounger 
son Charlie had caught his leg in dmne anti broken it bhe 
had to lease carl) and go out 10 her home in Rte New York 
The brightest spot in ihc whole convention for me was the 
fact tint Isabella Ferguson who had now rnnarrirtl had 
eomc on for the convention ^he wis now Mrs John C. 
Grccnway, ami he vvis a dtlcRUe from kruona Isabellihad 
{»cen a widow onh i shon while vvhrn her mniher Istjjw 
vcr) ill hut luppilv Mrs Selmev lived to see Isabella mameel 
to John Grvcnvvav so sin knew ilni her Ulnvcel daughter 
would lie caml lor wjih love and dcvoiinn How rlovclv 
inicrwoirn oil thmiij h hfeare hrppincss nnd sorrow’ I ihmk 
there was verv liitU sorrow in Mrs Scimrs death Sle had 
j rcM for life and she was nm a gixx! Invalid TImjv who 
lo'cvl her «»i»»rd her grrarJj and if J maj jiidce hv rm own J 
feelings, I imav.uie she has hwston in tl c hcam of vfl 
who knew her well 

1 1 _ -nj JvvlielU avVixl if ll»o couh! tale Annv lui f with 

1 m to Maid* 
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'"hn and Isabella slin 1 ?"''"“°" CnallJ'l ''' ‘''•"tr's 
“'"PM, on Anna co, n'^ ''■‘t West w , j, S’"" Pnd. 

y"P '0 the Wes, n ,!r “f interest in';"’®’ “"‘'pJ 
P ndL and nets conn’, '^•’.'“PneKof anvn .“’"'Pmron, 

tn sp„e of a^S R'll ""'i n real 

p«h«, I ,|„„t J P «ute. tlioush he did nSl”^ R'ncctidlj 
I tool. „y p.,;„ J M' John W Davis « tsso 

MS again elected goseSor „r S" hut Gove 
jreat rejoicing m our 


nitApren twcmt, t„„cj 

the end of a period' 


Asm noss I has c come to the lastlk ■ 

kins of MyStoiy f»ithe mc?ri‘’otV““'forthe,.mo 
a gradual increase in m, husband fpol.n fnw years « 

nme for that story to be iintten ,s tinZ 1°""'“^ and ihe 
uondcr why any one should eiet ha» .J to me to 

many i^oplc prohaHv thinl, d,o va^v 1"“ “‘"aga. or « 
biographyi 'amty m w,, * • or as 

“•* autfv 
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In anal\-zmg my own reasons I think. I had t\\o ohjccines 
— one was to gne a picture if possible of the world in which 
I grew up and w hich seems to me today to be changed in 
many ways The other to give ds truthful a picture ns pasiMe 
of a human being" A real picture of any human being <ecms 
to me interesting in itself and it is espeaally interesting when 
we can follow thepliy of other personalities upon thatlniinai) 
being and perhaps get a picture of a group of people and of 
the influence on them of the period in which ihev Ined 

The great difference between the tiurld of the 1880s and 
today seems to me to be in the cxtnordinary speeding up of 
our physical surroundings 

1 was for many years a sounding board for the teachings 
and influences of my immediate surroimdings Tlie ability to 
think for ms self did not desclop until I was well on in life 
and therefore no real personality desclopcd m mveirly youth 
This will not be so of young people of today they muJt , 
comeindwiduals responsible forthemselies it 0 much tarher ^ 
age bkcause of the condwions m whirfi ihcs find thcmsih'cs 
in their everyday lives Tlie world of mv grandmother wav a 
world of wcll-ofdcrcd custom and hvbii more or less slow to 
change The world of today accepts something new overnigbi 
and in twu sears ic has become the uid and established ciwioro 
ind we have almost forgotten it was ever new 

The reisoD that fiction is more inreroting thtn eny other 
form of hicrature to tbexe of uv who rr-jlly hie to studv 
jseople is that in fiction the atiihor can reallv tell ihe inith 
without hurting any one and without htimihaiing 
H>o much 1 Ic can tell what he hvs learned ihrougli olorrv 
t»on and experience i f the timer wotlfniw t f tin. imift f’f me 
In an 3UfohK,gr4pliv tins is hard t » do try at \xnt will T 1 
/Dire honest you can be *!< ui yourself and ni) rn. h' wei t 
the mofc valml le v\!i4i vwu I jvc vvfilien v»ill Ixr in ihi futii' 

35 n picture! f the jroplcnnd tl cir prttl lemsdunni, thi j»-t< > 

covered I V the aim hi. gtaf 1 v 
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"JPencnccs anj ,ht“l^ ''’' “'U ancf i'l?c‘ 'I"'"' '”Js 
'.dual CSC '«“"s wll lu .l,tr„, '''« Their 

To me Hho dreamed , '" '"<1' 

®o’”.he"ue;Vfe'),el'; ^«°.ne ‘11 •> 

" 10 realize I h ® “"oles rlf.l "™s'' 

7', ' "•'‘ 1 - lliey mean ' '''«' 

*nlater\earslca^ " "'V develop- 

bo porch and read th7t voW,*^,?""' '’"r>»l?m°^ 

■^S-'^lX '"''■ "™«y'anj1<7"77' 

1 "as ahvays nnud and a real phi,, i 

''alle„a77c'°,'hor.t;g,r" 

■“”■ ■" ■’ ' a%''':;r"i?nri: r -'o- 

_ a uq the nJnr^ 
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but to us todaj jt is a mere platituJc and our chddren and 

grantlchildren will accept it without turning a hiir 

On tlie other side o£ my family, of course many j>cople 
whom I hate mentioned Wil! be described far better and more, 
fully b> other people except in the case of mv father wliose 
short and happj earij life was so tragically ended ^Vith I»w 
I hate a cunous feeling that as long as he remains to me the 
tit id, living person that he is he mil after tlie manner 
the people m the Blue Bud be alite and continue to cxer 
his influence which uas always a very gentle, kmdlv one 

The more the world speeds up the more Jt seems to mt 
necessary that tve should learn to pick out of the past the 
things that ttc feel were important and beautiful then 
of these things tvas a quality of tranquillity m people ttliich 
you rarely meet today Petiiaps one must liav e certain pcnod> 
of life lived in more or less tranquil surroundings in onlor W 
attain that particular quality I read not long ago m 
Graysons "Tlie Countrymans ^ ear these words BicLcf 
tranquillity hes always conqucretl unhappiness. Tlial iiiJ'' 
l)C so but perhaps these grandparents of outs found it a Iittw 
easier to conquer unhappiness because iheir lues were nof 
lived at high tension so constantly All of us must conquer 
some unhappiness in our lives. \\l»y not try oecaiioniH* 
wliat a little dose of quiet rralurc with a day in and diY OH* 
routine of necessary ordinary things todo close to the rratiiicv 
of life will do for us? 

Autohiographies arc after all only useful as the lives you 
read about and milvie may suK>Cvst to you wimcthini; that 
vmi nn> find useful m your own youmey through life I d-"’ 
nor cjipcci of course ihat any one will find esactlr the saio«* 
rtpenenres or the •tme mitnLa or the umr gratjfrsiu'os 
that I ha^fouml but pctlups my very foobibnrss may l«e * 
lielpful’ The mistakes J made when roy fhd Iren werr ymirg 
may gwe some help or cmrolaton to sorry* trtnil'ol an I 
rpp 111. mothci' The fear I had of my very well traftsoi! 



